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Point of View in Victorian Poetry* 


_ When Tennyson sat down to write the last few pages of The Princess, 

he found himself up against the problem of presenting it to the public as a 
_ unified whole in spite of its pretence to be ‘A Medley’. It will be 
remembered that seven different speakers are supposed to relieve each 
_ other in telling the story, all from the point of view of the Prince. So the 
_ poet was prevailed upon, he says in the Conclusion, to dress up the 
improvised narrative poetically; and he was sufficiently influenced by the 
_ wishes of the ladies of his little audience to move ‘as in a strange diagonal’ 
_ between their romantic realism and the mocking attitude of the men. This 
_is how the Conclusion of The Princess begins: s 


So closed our tale, of which I give you all 

The random scheme as wildly as it rose: 

The words are mostly mine; for when we ceased 
There came a minute’s pause, and Walter said, 

‘I wish she had not yielded!’ then to me, 

“What if you drest it up poetically !’ 

So pray’d the men, the women: I gave assent: 
Yet how to bind the scatter’d scheme of seven 
Together in one sheaf? What style could suit? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque, 

With which we banter’d little Lilia first : 

The women — and perhaps they felt their power, 
For something in the ballads which they sang, 
Or in their silent influence as they sat, 

Had ever seem’d to wrestle with burlesque, 

And drove us, last, to quite a solemn close — 
They hated banter, wish’d for something real, 

A gallant fight, a noble princess — why 

Not make her true-heroic — true-sublime ? 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close ? 

Which yet with such a framework scarce could be. 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists : 

And I betwixt them both, to please them both, 
And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal, 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 


That rather Dantesque phrase ‘I moved as in a strange diagonal’ 
‘admirably describes the frequent compromise or imprecision of a great 
number of Victorian poets when choosing their point of view. Usually this 
is not only a matter of choosing between mockery and realism, or, for that 


* The text of a paper read at the Conference of the International Association of University 
Professors of English held at Cambridge in August 1956. 
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matter, between the male and the female attitudes, as in The Princess. 
The main difficulty seems to depend on the use which is made of the © 
grammatical first, second and third persons, and on the attitudes underlying 
the choice of the speaker and audience — the technical ‘I’ and ‘you’ of a 
given poem. This involves the question of the extent to which the 
characters are real or fictitious. Thus in The Princess the anonymous ‘T 
of the Prologue and Conclusion, a young man down from college to visit 
friends at Vivian-place, is fairly close to the poet himself; but the equally 
anonymous Prince of the mock-heroic-cum-realistic story is in many ways 
a disguised Tennyson too, holding forth on the emancipation of woman 
in characteristic vein: 


let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; 


Where, then, does Tennyson the realist end and the quasi-heroic 
Prince begin ? 

Let me mention a few more examples from Tennyson and other poets 
to indicate how much of the poetry of the period is constructed on this 
strange diagonal. 

In the two Locksley Hall poems (1842 and 1886), it is tempting, at first, 
to mistake the ‘I’ for the poet himself. The scene, I suppose, is rather like 
Somersby, and certainly much of the philosophy is Tennyson's own: 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 


Or, in the post-Darwinian sequel, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, take 
the gloomier evolutionary thought that 


Many an A®on moulded earth before her highest. man, was born, 
Many an AZon too may pass when earth is manless and forlorn. 


This is pure Tennyson. It is only by inference that we discover the 
unnamed hero to be himself a Locksley. We learn towards the end of 
the first Locksley Hall that he was born in India, where his father fell 
‘in wild Mahratta-battle’, but only fitfully does his and Amy's story obscur 
the features of the poet. a 

Maud has a similar local setting, and again the woman is named but not 
the man. This time the hero's father has committed suicide, and he himself 
has a strain of madness in him, but no commentator has failed to hear 
Tennyson's own voice in many of the hero's utterances, particularly since 
the contemporary Crimean War — ‘The blood-red blossom of war with 
a heart of fire’ — is obviously referred to. 

The identity of the ‘I’ and the significance of the ideas are of course 
particularly puzzling when, as in Locksley Hall, the poem is realistic in 
events and psychology and up-to-date, ie. Victorian, in setting. For in 
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such cases there may be very little to indicate that we are not dealing 
with straight autobiography. 
_ Browning will provide some further examples of this kind of poetry. 
Both in The Last Ride Together and Love Among the Ruins the man 
and woman are unnamed, and the situations —- whether in England or 
Italy — are such as might quite conceivably have been experienced by 
‘the poet. The philosophy is undoubtedly Browning’s. So that in 
The Last Ride Together it is confusing to be told, by a Browning 
-characteristically with his tongue in his cheek, that the speaker is not a 
‘poet. For the rider questions an imaginary poet as a being different 
from himself : 


p 


/ What does it all mean, poet? Well, 
Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 
And place them in rhyme so, side by side. 
"Tis something, nay ‘tis much: but then, 
Have you yourself what's best for men? 
Sy Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 
% Nearer one whit your own sublime y 
Than we who never have turned a rhyme? 
Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


What, indeed, does it all mean, poet ? 

_ In Love Among the Ruins we are almost invited to overlook the only 
little word from which it may be inferred that the speaker is a shepherd: 
the word ‘our’ in ‘our sheep’. It is particularly hard to reconcile his station 
in life not only with his knowledge of history, which might pass as 
plausible, but with the conscious craftsmanship of the poetry he is made 
to speak. For obviously the style of a poem is one of the main indications 
of its point of view, and the mere fact of its being poetry tends to suggest 
that the speaker is a poet. 

- In both these Browning poems there is also a certain amount. of doubt 
as to what person of persons are addressed. In The Last Ride Together 
the speaker asks a great number of questions, some of them directed to 
a poet, a painter and a composer, but apparently the questions are merely 
thetorical, for in the situation of the poem the lover is actually riding 
alone with his mistress, — and he is not addressing her. She, too, is 
silent. The reflections, then, must be taken to be those ef the lover 
communing with himself, and the reader must pretend to be merely over- 
hearing his thoughts. In Love Among the Ruins, on the other hand, some 
unknown person in the poem itself seems to be addressed. The speaker 
points out the features of the landscape to him: 


Now, — the country does not even boast a tree, 
As you see, 


Whether this unknown person is another shepherd, as implied by ‘our 
sheep’, or simply the reader invited to step into the picture, is a question 


eo 
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which it may not be very important to answer, but which again illustrates 
the indefiniteness of the point of view. 

The oblique approach, the ‘strange diagonal’, is particularly interesting 
as far as Browning is concerned in Fifine at the Fair, written a good many 
years after the death of Mrs. Browning, and after the poet had spent 
several summers in the North of France, three of them near the port of 
Pornic, which is the setting of the poem. Fifine is prefaced by a passage 
from Moliére’s Don Juan, which suggests an ad hoc identity for the 
speaker and his wife as Juan and Elvire. After this Preface, or Epigraph, 
comes the Prologue, in which the poet, apparently speaking in his own 
person, makes reference to a soul in heaven who may be watching him 
— ‘a certain soul | Which early slipped its sheath’. The main body of 
the poem is a long monologue addressed ostensibly to Elvire — obviously 
a paragon of patience to listen for so long — but dropping the pretence 
at least once to address the Victorian public as a whole. There is plentiful 
mention of contemporary people and of events within the poet’s experience. 
Here again, we are warned against taking the speaker to be a poet. “A poet 
never dreams: he says, “We prose-folk always do.’ (LXXXVIII). But 
apart from this and the presence of Elvire, there is no insistence on his 
being at all distinct from his author, whose ideas he consistently voices. 
He might be merely a mask. As a matter of fact, he finds, in the Carnival 
at Venice, that masks reveal the truth about men rather than hide it: 


so, through sham 
And outside, I arrive at inmost real... 


Finally, in the Epilogue, the poet’s ‘I’, it seems again, is visited by the 
ghost of his wife, called only She, with a capital S, and he leaves the 
world with her after drawing up a paper to explain to the parish-people: 
“Re-united to his wife ... Lies M., or N., departed from this life ...’. 
‘M., or N.’ is anybody. But the poem is more than a parable of matrimony 
in general, and its many levels of indirection throw us continually from 
fiction to confession and back to fiction, till we hardly know which is 
which. And yet it is quite a fine poem. 

A somewhat similar effect is that of Meredith’s sequence of fifty poems 
called Modern Love. In the first and second stanzas the husband is 
spoken of in the third person. .In the third stanza his shadowy rival 
is ‘he’ and the husband ‘I’. In the fourth stanza the husband is in the 
third person again, but a ‘we’ is introduced for the general philosophical 
remarks of a supposed narrator. The point of view continually changes, 
even within one and the same stanza. This is the sixth: 


It chanced his lips did meet her forehead cool. 
She had no blush, but slanted down her eye. 
Shamed nature, then, confesses love can die: 
And most she punishes the tender fool 

Who will believe what honours her the most ! 
Dead ! is it dead? She has a pulse, and flow 
Of tears, the price of blood-drops, as I know, 


a! 
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For whom the midnight sobs around Love's ghost, 
Since then I heard her, and so will sob on. 

The love is here; it has but changed its aim. 

O bitter barren woman! what's the name? 

The name, the name, the new name thou hast won? 
Behold me striking the world’s coward stroke ! 
That will I not do, though the sting is dire. 

— Beneath the surface this, while by the fire 
They sat, she laughing at a quiet joke. 


The sequence, as is well known, is built out of the unhappiness of 
Meredith's first marriage. But at the same time its materials have been 


_ viewed and selected dispassionately by an artist. 


Never again [says Mr. Siegfried Sassoon] would he [Meredith] lay bare his soul as he was 
now doing, or express his intimate thoughts with such passion and directness. Yet, before 
it is half finished, he has shown the manuscript to his friend D. G. Rossetti, and can be almost 
facetious about it to Maxse. This, surely, is an interesting case for the psychologists. 
(Siegfried Sassoon, Meredith, 1948, p. 49.) 


It is an interesting case for the critics, too. And its strangeness is 


- symptomised, I think, by that two-way diagonal between the ‘I’ and the ‘he’. 


And while we are speaking of Meredith, we might also adduce his 


Love in the Valley, — in Sassoon’s words, ‘the supreme inspiration of 
Meredith's life’ — as an example of the many love poems in which 


names and local references have been avoided, so as to leave the point of 
view vacant, in a manner of speaking, to be occupied, if the poetry is 
successful, by the creative reader, identifying himself with the ‘I’. 

This last kind of indefiniteness is a familiar one and constitutes no 
difficulty. It is related to what we find in such poems as Fitzgerald's 


4 rendering of the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, in which the translator has 


assumed the personality of a 12th-century Persian poet, or, if one prefers, 
superimposed his own personality on that of the Persian. Its almost 
unparalleled popular success was due, no doubt, partly to the ease with 
which the public could assimilate both personalities — Omar's and 
Fitzgerald's — in spite of, or perhaps in a day-dreaming way because 
of, the exotic setting. 

James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night exhibits a different 
phenomenon, which is connected with its weird, symbolical character. It 
multiplies the first person as if the speaker were watching himself in a hall 
of mirrors. He really sees himself in many of the other characters of the 


| City, and when they speak there is only a change of stanza pattern but 


no change of the first person. Thus the young man whom he sees 
mourning his dead love in the lighted palace, the preacher in the dark 
cathedral, or the agonised voice that answers him from the northern aisle, 
are all one sufferer from the same great despair. They are not distinctly 
individualised like the spirits of Dante’s Hell, nor is the narrator merely 
a spectator from another world. The point of view, then, is a multiple 
one, which is merged in the total vision of the City. And the poem is 


6 
addressed, not to the public at large, nor to any definite group or individual, — 


but to those, whoever they are, who can grasp the vision because they have 
found it in themselves: 


If any cares for the weak words here written, 
It must be someone desolate, Fate-smitten, 
Whose faith and hope are dead, and who would die. 


We could go on listing examples — Yeats and Housman at the end of 
the century would provide many — but we have probably had enough 
to show the nature and extent of this problem of point of view. Before 
going on I would just like to show that in some cases editorial interference 
and anthologising mtay change the point of view, especially if a poem is 
taken out of its context. Thus Emily Bronté’s poem which we know so 
well as The Prisoner is now generally read as a mystical poem describing 
Emily's own ecstatic liberation and return to bondage. And I do not say 
that we are not justified in reading it in this way. Emily herself allowed 
Charlotte to print the fragment. But the poem was originally part of the 
rather melodramatic ‘Julian M. and A. G. Rochelle’ in the Gondal cycle, 
in which the main ‘I’ is that of Lord Julian. And where we read ‘Still 
let my tyrants know,.I am not doom’d to wear...’ the original has “Yet 
tell them, Julian, all, I am not doomed to wear...’ It shows how easy it 
may be to switch the point of view from creature to poet or vice-versa. 
And also what a difference such a change can make to one’s feeling about 
the poem — at least I- personally felt very differently about The Prisoner 
after having learnt of its context. 

Clough originally thought of the Dipsychus and the Spirit, or devil, of 
his dialogue’Dipsychus as Faust and Mephistopheles. They appear under 
these names in the early drafts, but Clough’s widow, who published the 
poem, found inconsistencies in the revised manuscripts, and it was she who 
introduced the name of Dipsychus throughout, because, as she said in a 
letter, ‘I thought is quite too ambitious to call him Faust, besides being less 
original’. The author, true to the nature of his poem, was in two* minds 
even about the naming, and we may thank Mrs. Clough for the fact that 
the printed poem is technically more personal than the manuscripts. 

Clough has an Epilogue to his Dipsychus in the form of a Shandeyan 
conversation between himself and his uncle: 


‘I don’t very well understand what it’s all about,’ said my uncle. ‘I won't say I didn’t 
drop into a doze while the young man was drivelling through his later soliloquies. But 
there was a great deal that was unmeaning, vague, and involved; and what was most 
plain was least decent and least moral.’ 


‘Dear sir,’ said I, ‘says the proverb — “Needs must when the devil drives”; and if the 
devil is to speak —’ 

‘Well,’ said my uncle, ‘why should he? Nobody asked him. Not that he didn’t say 
much which, if only it hadn't been for the way he said it, and that it was he who said it, 
would have been sensible enough.’ °. 

‘But, sir,’ said I, ‘perhaps he wasn’t a devil after all. That's the beauty of the poem; 
nobody can say. You see, dear sir, the thing which it is attempted to represent is the 
conflict between the tender conscience and the world. Now, the over-tender conscience 
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_ will, of course, exaggerate the wickedness of the world; and the Spirit in my poem may 
a be merely the hypothesis or subjective imagination, formed —’ 
: Oh, for goodness’ sake, my dear boy,’ interrupted my uncle, ‘don’t go into the theory 


of it...’ 


To return to the whole class of poems which I have been exemplifying, 
the difficulty concerning the point of view would be negligible if one could 
be certain that one’s response to the poem would not be affected one 
_ way or the other. But can we be certain? My experience with The 
- Prisoner prompts me to say no. To a great deal of poetry of this semi- 
_ fictitious kind our response, I think, is held up or is of a fluctuating nature. 
We cannot be sure of their tone, to use I. A. Richards’s word. Or, if 
one prefers T. S. Eliot's phrase, it is hard to tell which of the ‘three voices 
of poetry’ is involved. The speaker often seems to be communing with 
himself, as in The Last Ride Together, but is he really communing with 
himself, and anyway who is the speaker? No purely formal criteria can 
help us to decide. 

The poetry I have been speaking of belongs for the most part to the 
class known as the dramatic monologue. I wish to make it clear, however, 
that I have not been speaking of the dramatic monologue as such, but merely 
of particular examples of it in which the point of view is oblique or divided. 
In probably the majority of dramatic monologues the point of view is made 
quite clear at the outset by the title or the things mentioned in the speech 
itself. Such are Tennyson’s St. Simeon Stylites and Ulysses, Browning's 
_ Andrea del Sarto and Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium’, Swinburne's Tiresias and 
Hertha, even Arnold’s The Forsaken Merman. Technically, these are 
quite clearly presented as the utterances of imaginary or historical 
characters, speaking their thoughts either to somebody else within the 
poem or to the world at large, or communing with their own minds. And 
yet behind this technical make-believe, the point of view may be quite 
complex, as we shall see. 

I have not either been speaking of poems which are plainly presented in 
the author's first person as confession or autobiography in a more or 
less traditional manner. ‘These make a second large group, which includes 
some of the best-known poems of the age, such as In Memoriam, Rugby 
Chapel and — on a highly imaginative and symbolical level — The Blessed 
Damozel and The Hound of Heaven. 

_ It is precisely the frequency of poems belonging to these two groups — 
the dramatic monologue proper and the personal revelation — which makes 
the intermediate group something of a problem. If Tennyson had mainly 
written poems like In Memoriam, his Locksley Hall might have been 
assumed to be such another. Or if he had mainly written poems like Ulysses 
or Sir Galahad, Locksley Hall might have been grouped with them and no 
questions asked. As it is, however, our reading of Victorian poetry will 
tend to set up a distinction in our minds between two kinds of ‘I’-poems, 
leaving quite a number of individual poems in which interpretation will pull 
in two directions at once. This makes it reasonable to ask whether the 
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written, and what could conceivably be the causes of it. To answer these 
questions we must glance briefly at the influences that were at work both 
in the dramatic monologue proper and in the straightforward confession. 

It is interesting to note that right from the start Romantic poetry was 
associated with the realistic portrayal of human beings. In his Preface 
to The Bridal of Triermain of 1813, Walter Scott discusses Romantic 
Poetry by name (an early technical use of the word ‘Romantic’ which the 
OED seems to have missed) and distinguishes it from traditional epic poetry 
by its greater freedom: it may be set ‘in a remote age or in the present; the 
story may detail the adventures of a prince or of a peasant.’ Above all, 
Romantic Poetry is concerned with individuals, for — 


To generalise is always to destroy effect. We would, for example, be more interested in 
the fate of an individual soldier in combat, than in the grand event of a general action ; 
with the happiness of two lovers raised from misery and anxiety to peace and union, than 
with the successful exertions of a whole nation. 


Scott does not mention Nature at all in this Preface in connection with 


Romantic Poetry. The human interest predominates. And it continues to 
do so throughout the century. Contrary to a very widespread assumption, 
there is probably more description of natural scenery in the poetry of the 
18th century than in that of the 19th. Elizabeth Barrett Browning — or 
her Aurora Leigh — is quite representative of her age in this matter: 
Humanity is great ; 

And, if I would not rather pore upon 

An ounce of common, ugly, human dust, 

An artisan’s palm or a peasant’s brow, 

Unsmooth, ignoble, save to me and God, 

Than track old Nilus to his silver roots, 

Or wait on all the changes of the moon 

Among the mountain-peaks of Thessaly 

(Until her magic crystal round itself 

For many a witch to see in) — set it down 

As weakness, — strength by no means. 


(VI, 161-171) 


The wish to penetrate beneath appearances and see the nobility of 
humanity even in the unprepossessing individual, the need to understand 
and the wish to sympathise are main forces that inspired the creation and 
analysis of characters in poetry. And in the dramatic monologue the 
characters could be studied from the inside and made to yield up their 
secrets. It was make-believe, certainly, but no one was ever more earnest 
about their make-believe than the Victorians. 

The other kind of poetry, the direct confession, has its roots as far as 
the Victorians are concerned in the same breakdown of orthodox faiths that 
conditioned the cult of humanity. The revaluation of the Victorian Period 
which has gone on for some time has shown to what extent it was a 


period of revolt — especially in literature — against conventions and 
established ideas : 
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And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, — 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The poets, on the whole, were not conscious of speaking for their age but 


_ tather of speaking in isolation — ‘in the sea of life enisl’d’ — and of listening 


> te eh 


for their own voices. There was much heart-searching, and there was 


_ also a vast sense of responsibility. Many were left in doubt and indecision, 
and the resultant danger to the personality had to be met and countered. 
Belief in humanity was one way out. But in the general flux a still nearer 


anchorage was the ‘I’, the one thing that seemed fairly certain in a universe 


of dusty answers. A gigantic ‘I’-consciousness awoke, which was not 


necessarily the same as self-consciousness, because it usually lacked its 


element of vanity. Nor was it self-confidence, because in fact it usually 
lacked confidence. It was not Emerson’s ‘Self-Reliance’ but Arnold's 
‘Self-Dependence’ : 


Resolve to be thyself: and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery. 


_ And it was a groping rather than a finding. 


This ‘I’-consciousness must have been one of the main reasons for the 
extraordinary 19th-century spate of poetry in the first person, particularly 
of the confessions and the autobiographical pieces in which we find the 
poets grappling directly with the problems of their own age and of all time. 
In many of them doubts and hesitancy are illustrated by an allegorical 
splitting of the personality, producing a dialogue of the ‘I’ with a voice 


_which is really his other self. Well-known examples are Tennyson’s The 


Two Voices and Clough’s Dipsychus, mentioned above. 

The ventriloquism involved in such cases may also be employed in the 
monologue. And this is where the ‘I’-consciousness causes a blurring of 
the distinctions between the character study and the confession. There 
often seems to be an invasion of a dummy mind by the mind of the poet. 
I can only interpret this as the result of an attempt on the poet's part to 
fuse understanding of others and consciousness of self, or to find himself 
by posing in other roles and exploring other minds and beliefs. And of 
a concomitant desire to expand his own personality by identifying himself 
as closely as possible with humanity and thus entering into its mystic 
oneness in the spirit of absolute idealism: 


— till one embrace 
Of high with low is found uniting the whole race, 
Not simply you and me and our Fifine, but all 
The world: the Fair expands into the Carnival, 
And Carnival again to ... ah, but that’s my dream! 


Thus the distinction between confession and dramatic treatment of 
character may be only apparent, and in some cases, as in The Prisoner or 
Dipsychus, the final classification, as we have seen, may be fortuitous. 
Aurora Leigh is an example of an extended dramatic monologue where the 
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main character and her point of view are consistent and detached, but the © 
authoress acknowledged that she had*put much of herself into it, — ‘I mean 
to say, of my soul, my thoughts, emotions, opinions; in other respects there 
is not a personal line, of course, she wrote to Mrs. Jameson; while in 
the dedication to John Kenyon she called it ‘the most mature of my works, 
and the’one into which my highest convictions upon Life and Art have 
entered.’ Aurora Leigh, then, presents a clear case of identification of — 
author and fictitious character. The dramatic monologue rather than the 
dialogue lends itself to such identification by concentrating on the one 
main character. That is why the dialogue is often incorporated in the 
monologue, being really reported or suggested by the ‘I’ and thus leading 
to another kind of complication of the point of view. (Some of Browning's 
monologues, for instance A Death in the Desert, are like Chinese boxes, 
one speaker inside the consciousness of the other.) 

Now Mr. T. S. Eliot maintains, in his recent lecture on The Three 
Voices of Poetry, that only in the drama proper is it possible to create 
characters with identities separate from the author; whereas in the dramatic 
monologue, “The author is just as likely to identify the character with 
himself, as himself with the character: for the check is missing that will 
prevent him from doing so — and that check is the necessity for 
identifying himself with some other character replying to the first.’ 
Much as I hesitate to disagree with Mr. Eliot, I think he is somewhat 
too absolute. For many dramatic monologues are not really soliloquies 
at all but are, as I have pointed out, addressed to other persons present 
in the poem. Thus Andrea del Sarto begins: 


But do not let us quarrel any more, 
No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for once: 


There is, I think a sufficiently distinct relationship between different 
persons in a monologue of this kind to make the main character truly 
dramatic. Mr. Eliot goes on: ‘What we normally hear, in fact, in the 
dramatic monologue, is the voice of the poet, who has put on the costume 
and make-up either of some historical character, or of one out of fiction.’ 
Again the remark is too sweeping, for the poet is quite often successful in 
disengaging the character from himself. One of Browning’s most 
interesting monologues is that of Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium’, in which the 
disreputable Mr. Sludge no doubt voices some of Browning's ideas, but in 
which the resemblance to Browning surely is very slight indeed. 

What is undeniable in Mr. Eliot's statement, however, is that there is 
a tendency to use the dramatic monologue for self-revelation. And the 
result is only what one would expect: a fairly large group of poems which 
are neither one thing nor the other quite definitely, hesitating, as it were, 
between truth and fiction. The hesitation may be deliberate, or at least 
conscious. We remember Clough applauding his own elusiveness in 
Dipsychus: “That's the beauty of the poem; nobody can say.’ In other 
cases I should think the hesitation is due to indifference and is a matter 
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of no deep significance. But in some cases it certainly has to do with 
timidity, or, more euphemistically, with poetic decorum. The impulse to 
reveal is countered by the impulse to conceal, and the result is a ‘strange 
diagonal’. There is no governing impulse but several striving for mastery. 
I imagine that one difficulty that Tennyson experienced before writing 
Maud may have been his urge to proclaim the moral usefulness of war 
and his simultaneous feeling that this was an immoral thing to do. This 
may quite well have played a part in making him choose the mask of a 
somewhat irresponsible person through which to speak. In Fifine at the 
Fair, Browning's guilty conscience in relation to the ghost of Elizabeth 
is clearly an active element. His epigraph has Donna Elvira upbraiding 
Don Juan and asking him: 


Why don’t you swear and vow 
No sort of change is come to any sentiment 
You ever had for me? 


Besides, Browning was committed to the idea that Life, not Poetry, was the 
real good and the ultimate source of truth, and he would naturally tend 
to camouflage his own attempts at wresting goodness and truth from 
poetic speculations. 

There is one thing we must not overlook in all this: the fact that the 
governing impulse of Victorian poetry was quite often the plain need to 
discuss ideas, the staging of the discussion being chiefly a matter of poetic 
expediency. The poetry of the 19th century was quite as philosophical as 
that of the 18th, only it was less concerned with exposition and more with 
questioning. And poetry was an important medium for the discussion 
because the latter sprang not from a need of logical demonstration but 
from a crisis of the mind and of the personality. There was a need, 
therefore, to explore the ideas in an emotional setting. There was also 
the wish to make the ideas rouse the interest of the public. And dramatis- 
ation was one of the technical devices by means of which that might be 
done. The use of dramatisation and other devices in the prose of the 
period has been well analysed by Mr. John Holloway in his book The 
Victorian Sage (Macmillan, 1953). A kindred study, and one particularly 
germane to our present subject is The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry by 
Mr. E. D. H. Johnson (Princeton, 1952).1 Mr. Johnson examines the 
techniques perfected by Tennyson, Browning and Arnold in the efforts 
of their later poetry to conform to the demands of the Victorian audience 
without sacrificing the original and private insights of the poets. 

The main devices, according to Mr. Johnson, were those of dream, vision, 
guest, and madness. There is no space to discuss these devices here, but 
it is interesting to note that the experiments of the Victorian poets in the 
study of character often attracted them to states of wickedness and 
morbidity. Count Guido and Mr. Sludge are unsavoury characters, 


| See the review in E. S., Febr. 1956. — Ed. 
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Porphyria’s and Maud’s lovers are mentally deranged. There was no 
doubt something in this kind of exploration that could encourage a decadent 
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attitude, and the sadism which is often apparent in Swinburne is hardly — 


unrelated to it. This may or may not affect our judgment of Victorian 
poetry. But at present our concern is with the point of view, and if we 
feel uneasy over Porphyria’s Lover it is not so much because of the actual 
story as because of an uncanny feeling that the poet has identified himself 
with the madman and is enjoying it. ‘What does it all mean, poet?’ 
Tennyson, moving in his ‘strange diagonal’, was afraid his poem ‘maybe 
neither pleased myself nor them’. I have shown the presence of a certain 
kind of ambiguity — though I hardly think it is one of the established seven 
types — in a great deal of Victorian poetry, I have tried to explain the 
reasons for it, and I have said that our response is often hesitant and 
fluctuating as a result of it. It remains to be said that our response, if 
I may judge by my own experience, is not necessarily negative, and that 
often, after an initial hesitation, it may be quite strongly positive. The 
technique of the dramatic monologue has been inherited by the modern 
poets. At the gateway to modern poetry stands, in my mind, The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, beginning ‘Let us go then, you and I ...’ 
I shall probably never be satisfied that I have understood who the ‘you 
and I’ are. But I hope I shall never cease to admire and enjoy the poem. 


Oslo. KRISTIAN SMIDT. 


Theme and Texture in The Great Gatsby 


Criticism of The Great Gatsby, when it has not been sidetracked into 
biography or reminiscence of the Jazz Age, has tended to concentrate on 
two issues. The first of these has been concerned with the moral serious- 
ness of the book, with what answer, if any, can be given to the hostile 
critic of whom John Farelly, writing in Scrutiny, is a good example: 


I want to suggest that there is an emptiness in his work that makes ‘convincing analysis’ 
honestly difficult, but leaves a hollow space where critics can create their own substitute 
Fitzgerald. And I should probe for that hollow space in what we call the centre of a 
writer's work — that around which and with reference to which he organizes his 
experiences; in short, his values, + 


Closely related to this is the problem of what status we should allow 
Gatsby himself; in particular, we may note the attempt to see him as a 
mythic character and the novel as the expression of some deep-rooted and 
recurrent ‘American Dream’? 


1 John Farelly: Scott Fitzgerald: Another View (Scrutiny, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, June 1952). 
? For example, Edwin S. Fussell: Fitzgerald’s Brave New World (English Literary 
History Vol. 19, No. 4, December 1952). 
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The first of these questions has been exhaustively debated and if neither 
side has much shaken the other’s conviction, the issues are at least clearly 
defined; while anyone who is not an American will feel a natural diffidence 
about expressing any opinion on the second topic. In fact, what 
immediately impresses itself upon most readers — especially if they have 
come to The Great Gatsby after reading Fitzgerald’s earlier novels — is 
‘not moral theme or national archetype but something much simpler, | 
something so obvious, perhaps, that it has received remarkably little close / 
critical attention. I mean the astonishing accession of technical power and’ 
skill. Less pretentious than his earlier work, The Great Gatsby achieves 
‘much more; in it Fitzgerald discovers not only his true subject but a 
completely adequate form. To say this, no doubt, is to say also that he 
has attained a maturity that transcends the merely aesthetic, that reveals 
itself also in the moral implications of the fable. 

Nearly every critic of The Great Gatsby has stressed the tremendous 


Ee ated Nick Correia the chscaeter through 
whom Fitzgerald is able to achieve that aesthetic distance from his own 
experience necessary for firmness of control and clarity of perception, 
through whom he can express that delicately poised ambiguity of moral 
vision, the sense of being ‘within and without, simultaneously enchanted 


and repelled by the inexhaustible variety of life’ out of which insight into 
the truth of things must grow. William Troy has summed it up neatly 
and concisely : 


‘In the earlier books author and hero tended to melt into one another because there was 
no internal principle of differentiation by which they might be separated; they respired 
in the same climate, emotional and moral; they were tarred with the same brush. But 
in Gatsby is achieved a dissociation, by which Fitzgerald was able to isolate one part 
of himself, the spectatorial or esthetic, and also the more intelligent and responsible, in the 
person of the ordinary but quite sensible narrator, from another part of himself, the 
dream-ridden romantic adolescent from St. Paul and Princeton, in the person of the 
legendary Jay Gatsby. 3 


Again, most critics of the novel have amply demonstrated its economy, 
the clarity of its narrative outline and the forceful, unbroken drive of it 
forward from the first page to the last, an impetus which incorporates, and 
even gains momentum from, the cunningly interpolated flashbacks. Many 
critics have expanded and expounded the significance of the. major symbolic 
structures of the book; indeed, to insist upon its legendary nature is to 
insist upon these. What more, then, can be said about the mastery of 
Fitzgerald’s technique; what aspect of it has received less than its fair 
share of attention ? 

I should like, quite simply, to discuss the language of the book. Here 
we find, co-existing with economy, clarity and force, an extreme density 
of texture. It is this which ultimately gives richness and depth to the 
novel, this without which the larger symbols would lose their power of 


3 William Troy: Scott Fitzgerald: The Authority of Failure (Accent, 1945). 
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reverberating in the reader's mind and the major themes of the book 
would seem intellectual or emotional gestures, without the pressure of felt 
and imaginatively experienced life behind them. 

We may best begin with a fairly detailed analysis of one passage; my 
aim here will be to show that textural detail is not merely local in its point 
and effect but relates to the central themes and dominant moral attitudes 
expressed in the book. Analysis of prose is always liable to be cumbrous 
and clumsy but this very clumsiness is an oblique tribute to the dexterity 
and economy with which Fitzgerald achieves his effects. I take as my 
example a passage dealing with the end of the first of Gatsby's parties to 
be described in the book. The glamour and enchantment of the party, te) 
brilliantly evoked by Fitzgerald, has here dissolved; the intoxication of night 
and music, champagne and youth, has vanished and the scene is closed by 
a dismal return to the world of sober reality, or more precisely, to the 
disenchanted world of the hangover. The party is over; it is time to go 
home. Here is the passage: 


I looked around. Most of the remaining women were now having fights with men said 
to be their husbands. (1) | Even Jordan’s party, the quartet from East Egg, were rent 
asunder by dissension. One of the men was talking with curious intensity to a young 
actress, (2) and his wife, after attempting to laugh at the situation in a dignified and 
indifferent way, broke down entirely and resorted to flank attacks — at intervals she 
appeared suddenly at his side like an angry diamond, and hissed “You promised !’ into his ear. 

The reluctance to go home was not confined to wayward men. The hall was at present 
occupied by two deplorably sober men and their highly indignant wives. (3) The wives 
were sympathizing with each other in slightly raised voices. 

“Whenever he sees I’m having a good time he wants to go home.’ 

“Never heard anything so selfish in my life.’ 

“We're always the first ones to leave.’ 

‘So are we.’ 

“Well, we're almost the last tonight’, said one of the men sheepishly. 
“The orchestra left half an hour ago.’ 

In spite of the wives’ agreement that such malevolence was beyond credibility, the dispute 
ended in a short struggle, and both wives were lifted, kicking, into the night. (4) 


At first we might seem to be concerned with a piece of merely slick, 
glossy writing; the simile, like an angry diamond, is perhaps a little too 
smart, a little too consciously clever and contrived; it trembles on the verge 
of preciosity. But leaving this aside, we may see how most of the main 
themes are touched on tangentially in what appear to be superficial and 
cynical comments. I wish to concentrate on the four short passages I have, 
for convenient reference, italicized and numbered. 

(1) This sentence, apart from the gbvious implication about the sexual 
morality of such a society, relates as well & the soaileseued pact ene eee 
of these people, the lack of any stable relationship — a point I shall discuss 
later. It is also one strand in the complex network of gossip, rumour and 
innuendo which fills the whole book. 

(2) Here, the intensity is in one sense anything but curious; the 
relationship implied is obvious; but in another sense the intensity is curious 
in that this is a society which is flippant and cynical, gay and hedonistic, 
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but definitely not intense in its feeling for anyone or anything; as such, 
it contrasts with the real intensity of the outsider who is its host, with the 
passion of Gatsby's dream of Daisy. 

(3) Here Fitzgerald is employing a common satirical device; he is 
enforcing his morality by pretending to accept its opposite as the norm — 
sobriety becomes deplorable. Further, however, the syntactical balance of 
the sentence leads us to infer a causal relationship between the balanced 
parts — the wives are indignant because the men are sober and want, 
therefore, to go home. We may link this with another device Fitzgerald 
often uses, namely, his method of making his point by simple juxtaposition 
without any comment. It is a method akin to Pope’s in, for example, the 
often-quoted line: 


Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets-doux. 


In a catalogue like this each object assumes an equal status, and the 
fact that a bible may be seen as sharing the importance or triviality of its 
context is comment, enough on the society in which such an equivalence 
can be contemplated. So in Fitzgerald. For example, we are told that 
Tom and Daisy drifted around ‘wherever people played polo and were rich 
together’. There, the juxtaposition of playing a game and being wealthy 
indicates the superficiality and frivolity of the rich. One finds a rather 
different effect achieved when Fitzgerald describes Gatsby's party: ‘In his 
blue gardens men and girls came and went like moths among the whisperings 
and the champagne and the stars’, where the phrase I have italicized 
illuminates by contrast the transience and evanescence of the whisperings, 
champagne and the moth-like men and girls. 

(4) Here Fitzgerald achieves yet another effect, this time by a contrast, 
- of diction. ‘The first half of the sentence, with its polysyllabic abstraction, 
approaches the inflation of mock-heroic; it is promptly deflated by the 
abrupt, racy description of action in the second half of the sentence. 

Such analysis may seem to be breaking a butterfly upon a wheel, but 
the fact that it is so laboured is merely the result of trying to bring to a 
conscious formulation something that we respond to immediately and 
unconsciously in our casual reading of the novel. But it will have served 
its purpose if it helps to show that beneath the gaiety and wit of his prose 
Fitzgerald is maintaining a light but insistent moral pressure and is guiding 
and preparing our attitudes and responses so that we shall make a correct 
evaluation when the need arises. All this is done through his manipulation 
of the point of view afforded us by the narrator, Nick Garraway, who acts 
as the moral seismograph of the novel's uneasiness, premonitory quakings 
and final eruption into catastrophe. 

We may extend this analysis by noticing how key phrases are repeated 
subtly but insistently and how the work is so admirably organized, so intact 
as well as compact, that any one of these phrases inevitably leads to another 
and then to another, so that wherever the reader enters the book — 
whatever aspect of it he chooses to emphasize — his attention is engaged 
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in a series of ever-widening perspectives until the whole of the novel is 
encompassed. Let us take, quite arbitrarily, the word ; if we follow 
up this tiny and apparently _insignificant Gerbal) clue we shall find that it 

tly the book. Any one of a 
Consider these examples: 


ozen other starting-points would do the same. 


(a) Of Nick: ‘A little later I participated in that delayed Teutonic migration known as 
the Great War. I enjoyed the counter-raid so thoroughly that I came back restless.” 

(b) Of Tom, surveying his Long Island estate: ‘“I've got a nice place here”, he said, 
his eyes flashing about restlessly.’ Later he is seen ‘hovering restlessly about the room.’ 

(c) Of Jordan Baker: ‘Her body asserted itself with a restless movement of her knee, 
and she stood up.’ 


These instances of our chosen key-word, all occurring within the first 
twenty pages of the novel, are complicated and supplemented by other 
phrases suggesting sudden movement, either jerky and impulsive, as 
of Tom: 


Wedging his tense arm imperatively under mine, Tom Buchanan compelled me from the 
room as though he were moving a checker to another square. 


or, by contrast, of Jordan: 
She yawned and with a series of rapid, deft movements stood up into the room. 


We may notice again how Fitzgerald often obtains his local effects; 
how in the second example the unusual preposition into gives a peculiar 
force to the sentence, how, in the description of Tom, the word imperatively 
interacts with the word compelled so that the latter also contains the sense 
of impels and how the simile of checkers gives one the sense of 
manipulation, a sense which expands into the whole complex of human 
relationships, plots, intrigues and dreams that fills the novel. 


In this context, repose is seen as a strained effort, the result of which 
is precarious; thus Jordan 


was extended full length at her end of the divan, completely motionless, and with her 
chin raised a little, as if she were balancing something on it which was likely to fall. 


Even the house seems unable to stay still: 


A breeze blew through the room, blew curtains in at one end and out the other like pale 
flags, twisting them up toward the frosted wedding-cake of the ceiling, and then rippled 
over the wine-coloured rug, making a shadow on it as a wind does on the sea. ‘ 


The only completely stationary object in the room was an enormous couch on which two 
young women were buoyed up, as though upon an arichored balloon. They were both 
in white, and their dresses were rippling and fluttering as though they had just been blown 
back in after a short flight around the house. I must have stood for a few minutes listenin 

to the whip and snap of the curtains and the groan of a picture on the wall, : 


In this passage one verbal trail intersects another and it is by this 
continual criss-cross of phrases and images that Fitzgerald achieves the 
effect I have already mentioned of a widening perspective. The image 
here, submerged beneath the surface elaboration of the prose and nae 
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out in the phrases I have italicized is not, as one might expect, of flight 


but rather one of ships and the sea; a complicated image, a double exposure, 
so to speak, in which the whole house is seen as a ship groaning in the 
wind, with its flags flying, and at the same time in which the divan is a 
kind of ship within ship, upon the wine-coloured sea of the rug. The 
connecting link between the two aspects of the image is, of course, the 
activity and effect of the wind; both curtains and dresses ripple. There 
is a great deal that could be said about this kind of submerged activity in 
the novel to which we respond unconsciously in a casual non-analytical 
reading of it; for the moment, however, I am concerned only to note how 


the idea of restlessness is linked with the idea of the sea. We will return” 


to this connection shortly: we may first notice how this restlessness expands 


and fills the opening of the book, especially the scene of the first dinner / 


party at the Buchanans, 

The dinner begin quietly enough ‘with a hantering inconsequence that 
Was never quite chatter’ but the inconsequence is soon out of control; 
people are continually interrupting each other, changing the subject, Tom 
becomes vehement. Daisy is possessed by ‘turbulent emotions’, the air is full 
of whispers, implications, innuendos, people are always shifting around, 


the ‘shrill imetallic urgency’ of the telephone is never absent for long. 
The following passage is a good example of the general atmosphere: 

Miss Baker and I exchanged a short glance consciously devoid of meaning. I was about 
to speak when she sat up alertly and said ‘Sh!’ in a warning voice. A subdued impassioned 
murmur was audible in the room beyond, and Miss Baker leaned forward unashamed, 


trying to hear. The murmur trembled on the verge of coherence, sank down, mounted 
excitedly and then ceased altogether. 


This atmosphere is most completely expressed in Nick’s feeling about Daisy: 


as though the whole evening had been a trick of some sort to exact a contributory emotion 
from me. I waited, and sure enough, in a moment she looked at me with a smirk on her 
lovely face, as if she had asserted her membership in a rather distinguished secret society 
to which she and Tom belonged. 


Just as this passage anticipates the moment after the catastrophe when 
Daisy and Tom look as though they are conspiring together, so the whole 
scene prepares us for the picture of Tom's affair with Mrs. Wilson which 
by its squalor, its triviality, its commonplaceness is a preparatory contrast 


with the naive grandeur of Gatsby’s to meet Daisy once again. 
The atmosphere of the dinner, as I have tried to describe it, is thus 


established as part of the emotional_and_moral climate of the whole book. 


But it is much more than mere scene-setting; let us follow out a little 
further some of the implications of the restlessness motif. Ultimately this 
derives from the rootlessness of those people; they are strangers not only 
to their own country but also to their past. They live in houses that may 
be palaces but are certainly not homes; their intellectual ideas are shoddy 
and their moral attitudes to life are at best the detritus of a collapsed 
social framework, second-hand and conventionally assumed, so that Nick 
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is tempted to laugh at Tom’s abrupt ‘transition from libertine to prig’ while 
the most he can find to admire is the ‘hardy scepticism’ of Jordan Baker. 

All the implications of this rootlessness radiate from another key-word, 
drifting, and we may notice how Fitzgerald, early in the book, links this 
idea with the idea of restlessness, when he writes of Daisy and Tom: 


Why they came back East I don’t know. They had spent a year in France for no 
particular reason, and then drifted here and there unrestfully wherever people played polo 
and were rich together. 


Each example of this kind of thing, when taken in isolation, may seem 
neutral, empty of metaphorical richness, but the interaction of these two 
ideas is so insistent that each tiny accretion of phrase and image builds 
up a powerful cumulative charge. We have already seen the image of 
the sea at work beneath a passage of descriptive prose, but it extends 
with a deceptive casualness throughout the whole book; at Gatsby's parties 
Nick notes ‘the sea-change of faces and voices and colour’ and is ‘rather 


ill at ease among swirls and eddies of people’; at these parties Tom says 


“one meets ‘all kinds of crazy fish’ and later protests that people will ‘throw 


‘\. -everything overboard’7 Examples could be multiplied but we need only 


“frotice the recurrence of the metaphors of sea, drifting and voyaging in two 


crucial passages. The first is towards the end of Nick's prefatory 
comments : 


No — Gatsby turned out all right at the end; it is what preyed on Gatsby, what foul 
dust floated in the wake of his dreams that temporarily closed out my interest in the 
aborted sorrows and short-winded hopes of men. 


and in the very last words of the book: “So we beat on, boats against 
the current, borne back ceaselessly into the past.’ 

I would like to suggest that far below the surface of The Great Gatsby 
— below the particular interest of the narrative, below Fitzgerald’s 
analysis of society, below even the allegedly ‘mythic’ qualities of the book 
— i ot iché, a commonplace of universal human experience to 


which we all respond. To say one of the bases of the novel is a cliche 
is not to dispraise Fitzgerald — most great art is built upon similar 


platitudes and it is probably why the novel is alive for another age than: 


Fitzgerald's and for non-Americans — what we should admire is the way 
in which he has refreshed the cliché, given it a new accession of life in 


his story. The cliché I refer to is easily summed up; in the words of a 
popular hymn it is this: 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


The simple truth of this fact of life is everywhere implicit in the texture 
of the novel, and sometimes it is more than implicit. The appropriateness 
of the way in which Nick records the names of all those people who 
went to Gatsby's house that summer has often been remarked : 


. 
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Once I wrote down on the empty spaces of a time-table the names of those who came to 
Gatsby's house that Summer. It is an old time-table now, disintegrating at its folds, and 
headed "This schedule in effect July 5th, 1922.’ 


There could be no more decorous memorial to those ‘men and girls’ 
who ‘came and went like moths among the whisperings and the champagne 
and the stars.’ 

It is essential to Gatsby's tragic illusion, his belief in ‘the unreality of 
reality; a promise that the rock of the world was founded securely on 
a fairy’s wing,’ that he should deny this fact of life and try to make the 
ever rolling stream flow back up-hill. 


‘I wouldn't ask too much of her’, I ventured. “You can’t repeat the past.’ ‘Can't repeat the 
past?’ he cried incredulously. “Why of course you can!’ 


It is not insignificant that Nick should be so acutely aware of the 
passing of time, while in this context Gatsby's apology, ‘I’m sorry about 
the clock’ acquires a new level of unconscious ironic meaning. This has 
been stressed often enough before; the point I wish to make is that the 
theme, basic to The Great Gatsby, is not merely adumbrated, is” not 
merely translated into terms of narrative and character, but is also expressed 
in the very texture of the prose, in the phrases and images, for example, 
which centre on words like restless and drifting. Thus the moral attitude 
of Nick is conveyed in precisely these terms. We may note in passing 
that Nick is not the fixed, static point of view some critics have supposed 
him; he is not the detached observer but is deeply implicated in the story 
he is telling and his attitude evolves and changes as the story progresses; 
in a sense what The Great Gatsby is about is what happens to Nick. 
At the outset he ‘began to like New York, the racy adventurous feel of it 
at night, and the satisfaction that the constant flicker of men and women 
and machines gives to the restless eye’. . The attractiveness and glamour 
of Gatsby’s parties needs no stressing but Nick begins to feel oppressed 
and uneasy at the ‘many-coloured, many-keyed commotion’. And _ his 
reaction after the catastrophe is naturally expressed in an antithesis to’ the 
terms already established. 
When I came back from the East last autumn I felt that I wanted the world to be in 
uniform and at a sort of moral attention forever. 


Similarly, the ambigui! himself comes over to us in these 
he ambi 


terms. He is not the simple antithesis of Tom and Daisy; he is implicated 


in their kind of corruption too, and his dream is proved hollow not only 
by the inadequacy of the actual cofrelative — that is, Daisy — to the 


hunger of his aspiring imagination, but also by the means he uses to 
build up the gaudy fabric of his vision. He, too, shares in the restlessness 
of the actual world which will defeat his ideal, Platonic conceptions : 

This quality was continually breaking through his punctilious manner in the shape of 
restlessness. He was never quite still; there was always a tapping foot somewhere or 
the impatient opening and closing of a hand. 


and a little later he tells Nick: 
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You see, I usually find myself among strangers because I drift here and there trying to 
forget the sad thing that happened to me.’ 


This_note of drifting is frequently reiterated in connection with Gatsby 
but it does not, as in the case of Daisy and Tom, remain unqualified; 
Gatsby comes out all right at the end. What we remember about him is 
not the restlessness or the drifting but ‘an unbroken series of successful 
gestures’, Gatsby standing in the moonlight outside the Buchanans’ house, 
rapt in ‘the sacredness of the vigil’; Gatsby in his own temple-cum-road- 
house between ‘the great doors, endowing with complete isolation the 
figure of the host, who stood on the porch, his hand up in a formal gesture 
of farewell’, or above all, Gatsby stretching out his arms towards the green 
light that is the vain promise of his future. We remember these formal 
poses as something theatrical or religious, but they are poses, moments of 
suspended time, something static and as such are the stylistic equivalents 
of Gatsby's attempt to impose his dream upon reality, his effort to make 
the ever-rolling stream stand still. We remember Gatsby not as drifting 
but as voyaging to some end and it is this sense, hinted at all the way 
through the book, which gives impetus to that imaginative leap whereby 
we encompass the ironic contrast between Gatsby and Columbus or those 
Dutch sailors in that moment when ‘man must have held his breath in the 
presence of this continent, compelled into an aesthetic contemplation he 
neither understood nor desired, face to face for the last time in history 
with something commensurate to his capacity for wonder.’ 

Thus, starting with the idea of restlessness and going by way of its. 
enlargement into the idea of drifting we are brought to face the largest 
issues that the novel propounds. This is, of course, not the only — or 
even the most important — strand in the textural pattern of the whole; any 
one of a dozen other starting points might have been taken — the contrast 
between East and West, for example, the subtle choreography of the 
terms reality and unreality, the functional role of the machine which 
enlarges to provide metaphors for the emotional and moral life, the religious 
overtones that some critics have noted, or the ideas of money and value. 
All of these combine and interact to give The Great Gatsby its satisfying 
depth and richness of suggestion without which the themes so often 
abstracted for discussion would lack both definition and reverberant power 
and the novel would fail to achieve that quality which Mark Schorer has 
described as ‘language as used to create a certain texture and tone which 
in themselves state and define themes and meanings; or language, the 
counters of our ordinary speech, as forced, through conscious manipulation, 


into all those larger meanings which our ordinary speech almost never 
intends’. * 


Keele, N. Staffs. W. J. Harvey. 


4 Mark Schorer: Technique as Discover ,./udson Review, Spring, 1948). 
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Notes and News 


Eilert Ekwall 
1877 — 8/1 — 1957 


Professor Eilert Ekwall of Lund celebrated his eightieth birthday on 


_ January 8, and friends, colleagues and pupils united in honouring him on 


this occasion in admiration and gratitude for what he has accomplished 
as a scholar and teacher. This journal — of which he was for many years 
a co-editor — wishes to join in the felicitations and pay homage to his 
eminent work in English studies by recalling some of its achievements. 

An outstanding quality of Professor Ekwall’s scholarship is its 
extraordinary versatility. His pre-eminence in place-name research is 
everywhere recognized, and in addition he has made weighty and 
permanent contributions, of which only a few can be mentioned here, to 
nearly all branches of anglistics and to Germanic and Norse philology. 

In the Miscellany presented to him on his 65th birthday, his English 
- colleagues testified that his studies in place-names have transformed that 
subject, and Professor Hugh Smith, the Director of the English Place-name 
Society, in dedicating to Professor Ekwall its latest publication, writes, 
‘Every preface of the volumes of the Society has acknowledged the debt 
we owe him. His contributions to English place-name studies have 
always set new standards of scholarly treatment, they have established 
new methods and sought new principles... These contributions, spread 
over a period of nearly forty years, have rightly made Professor Ekwall 
the accepted leader in English place-name studies.’ 

Professor Ekwall’s Dictionary of English Place-names, published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1936, has reached its fourth edition, an unusual 
attainment for a scholarly work, and the foundation stones of modern 
place-name research were laid in a long series of monographs and studies, 
such as the Place-names of Lancashire, English River-names (the former 
published by Manchester University Press, 1922, the latter by Oxford 
University Press, 1928), Studies on English Place-names (1936), and 
many more. The principles of interpretation set forth in these and other 
works of his have been repeatedly summarized, most recently in his paper 
on Comparative Place-name Study read to the 3rd Iuternational Congress 
of Toponymy and Anthropology 1949. 

Professor Ekwall’s earlier work was dedicated to early modern English, 
a field in which, in a number of studies and editions, he established 
himself as one of our foremost authorities. His handbook Historische 
~ neuenglische Laut- und Formenlehre appeared in its third edition last year; 
it is characteristic of the penetration, skill and insight he brought to this 
study that after more than forty years he found little to change, as he 
told me, in what he wrote on the subject in 1914. His emeriti years after 
his retirement from the chair of English in 1942 have been employed in 
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research on early London and its language, on which he has published 
several books and articles. His monograph on the Population of M edieval 
London left the printers just in time for his 80th birthday. Another fruit 
of these labours is his delightful and learned book on the Street-names of 
the City of London (1954, Clarendon Press). 

Professor Ekwall has been honoured with a membership of the British 
Academy, for many years he has been a Vice-President of the English 
Place-name Society, and he has been awarded honorary degrees by two 
British universities: he is a D.Litt. of Oxford and a LL.D. of Glasgow. 
As always, he is actively engaged in scholarly work, and we wish him 
many more years happily occupied with the studies in which he has attained 
such rare mastery. — A. 


~ Reviews 


Runica Manuscripta. The English Tradition. By R. DEROLEZ. 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent. Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit 
van de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren. 118e Aflevering.) Brugge, 1954. 
Ixiv + 455 pp. and 8 plates. 


It was the author's original plan to cover the whole field of runica 
manuscripta, and he began collecting material from Norse and from 
English sources, but eventually he decided to reserve the Old Norse 
material for a later occasion. 

Runica manuscripta embrace material preserved in manuscripts, thus 
runes written with pen and ink on parchment (or paper), in contradistinction 
to epigraphical runes cut in stone or other material. The main part is 
devoted to fuborcs* and runic alphabets (pp. 1-383, chapters LIV). 
Non-alphabetic runica manuscripta are briefly dealt with (pp. 385-423, 
chap. V). 

Very few fuborcs and runic alphabets founded on them are preserved 
in English manuscripts, while a great many are found in Continental, 
chiefly German sources. Runes long continued to be used in inscriptions 
in England, but were given up at a very early date in Germany. Curiously 
enough, as a result of cultural connexions, the knowledge of Old English 
runes was carried over to the Continent, probably some time in the 
8th century. The transmission has often been associated with Alcuin and 
contemporary German scholars. The author is sceptical about this 
attribution, but however that may be, a wide-spread interest in Anglo- 


1 Fuporc is used to denote the Anglo-Saxon runic ‘alphabet’, in which the old a-rune 
had got the value o, while the old runic ‘alphabet’, in which the a-rune preserved the 
value a, is referred to as a fupark. 
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_ Saxon runes seems to have been awakened in Germany, inclusive of 


Austria, Switzerland and Northern France, as shown by the numerous 
runica manuscripta found in Continental manuscripts. It is obvious and 
has long been seen that these mostly belong to the English tradition. The 


_ remaining runic material in Continental MSS. has come ultimately from 


Old Norse sources. The fuborcs and alphabets generally give names 
and values of runes and are worthy of being seriously considered by 
students of runology. The Anglo-Saxon runes were never put to real 
practical use on the Continent, but they were occasionally resorted to by 
scribes in signatures or in brief notes, sometimes perhaps for a cryptic 
purpose. The various alphabets, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic etc., apparently 
had a fascination for medieval German scholars, as philology and languages 
have for their present-day successors, and the alphabets of ancient Germans 
and of Norsemen were naturally found to be of interest. Alphabets were 
even invented, a well-known instance being that supposed to have been 
made up by an apocryphal philosopher called Aethicus Ister (the Istrian). 
In England the alphabet of one Nemnivus, often identified with the 
historian Nennius, had a certain vogue. A knowledge of various 


- alphabets was apparently held to belong to a liberal education and seems 


to have been taught to some extent in medieval schools. It seems to me 
the author is apt somewhat to undervalue the importance of this alphabetic 
lore to medieval scholars when he hints that runes were merely curiosa. 
This is no doubt true from our point of view, but to the medieval scholar 
runes, and even a spurious alphabet such as Aethicus Ister’s, seem to have 
been objects worthy of scholarly interest. 

Runica manuscripta began early to attract attention, in Germany already 
from Lazius (1555) and Goldast (1606). In England Hickes (assisted 
by Wanley) published a good deal of runic material in his Thesaurus 
of 1705, and his facsimiles of OE fuporcs and other material later lost 
are now sources of first-rate importance. W. Grimm (Ueber deutsche 
Runen 1821 and Zur Litteratur der Runen 1828) made the first attempt 
to deal with runica manuscripta on modern lines, and the author is ‘struck 
by the degree of relative finality Grimm reached’ (p. xxxix). Other 
German scholars who added valuable contributions were Mone (1830), 
v. Liliencron (1852), Lauth (1857), and in later times v. Grienberger, 
Baesecke, Krause. Among English scholars may be mentioned Kemble, 
who in 1840 solved the riddle of Cynewulf’s runic signatures, and Stephens, 
who planned and began a complete edition of fuparks and runic alphabets. 

Runica manuscripta were thus by no means virgin soil when the author 
turned his attention to them, but a full treatment of the whole of the 
material now available was needed. Many valuable editions or contributions 
are hidden away in publications that are little known or not easily 


accessible. Many editions of runic texts are inaccurate and in need of 


re-examination. The environment in which runic texts are found must be 
carefully investigated, and their provenance and dates established as exactly 


as possible. 
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The author has set himself the task of collecting and publishing all 
extant material belonging to the English tradition. He has himself 
examined the greater part of the texts and has procured facsimiles or 
descriptions by experts of such as were inaccessible to him. He has 
searched, libraries and library catalogues for unknown items and has 
managed to make some valuable finds; yet he cannot repress the melancholy 
reflexion that the results were out of proportion to the labour involved. 
The runic texts are generally found in manuscripts with miscellaneous 
contents, covering various branches of medieval learning, as grammar, 
chronology, natural history etc. Some have been described as a scholar’s 
vade-mecum or a scientific encyclopedia or the like, others as collections 
made for use in schools. For each MS. the author gives a full and detailed 
account of contents, date and the like. He shows himself to be a scholar 
of wide and varied reading; the Bibliography (pp. 433-49) lists practically 
all important contributions to runology and a great number of other books 
consulted (philology, literary history etc.), but numerous other books or 
articles are mentioned in foot-notes in connexion with MSS. dealt with, 
inclusive of works on local history and medieval culture and learning 
generally. The runic alphabets, the individual runes, and the names of 
the runes are fully and carefully analyzed. Very complicated problems 
are discussed here, and it would often have been difficult for the reader 
quite to follow the demonstrations without the help of the plates and 
facsimiles. The eight plates give photographic reproductions of folios or 
parts of folios from 10 MSS. and one early print, and there are no less 
than 55 facsimiles in the text mostly illustrating fuborcs or rune-forms. 
The volume also gives valuable information on matters outside runology 
proper, as medieval cryptic. writing, spurious alphabets and the like. 


Chapters I and II are devoted to fuborcs, Chap. II dealing with fuborcs 
appearing in a tract called the Isruna Tract, Chap. I with the remainin y 
ones. A distinction is made in Chap. I between fuborcs belonging to the 
English and to the Continental tradition. Incidentally ‘tradition’ is nct 
a very fortunate term here, since all the fuborcs belong to the English 
tradition. Four MSS. with fuporcs written in England are on record, 
but two are lost, their runic material being known only from Hickes’s 
facsimiles (Cotton Galba A 2 and Otho B 10). Cotton Dom. A 9 dates 
from the 11th century, and MS. Oxford St. John’s Coll. 17 is even later 
(c. 1100) and shows Continental influence. 

Four MSS. were written on the Continent. The most important is the 
well-known MS. Vienna 795 (formerly at Salzburg), which is held to date 
from c. 900, but must be a transcript of a much older original. The fuborc 
is of an ancient OE type with only 28 runes (one less than that in the 
Runic Poem, which adds the ior-rune), and the rune-names generally 
preserve the genuine OE form. This is the most important fuborc that 
has come down to us. The codex contains writings by Alcuin, and is 


often called the Salzburg Alcuin MS. MS. Brussels 9311-19, which was 
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edited by van Langenhove in 1923, is somewhat earlier, but the fuborc is 
of a later type and the rune-names are largely Germanized (e.g. not, dag, 
othil, hagal for OE néd, deg, cedel, hegl). MS. St. Gall 878 is very 
important, being fairly exactly dated (c. 850) and generally held to have 
been the vade-mecum of the scholar Walahfrid Strabo and to have been 
mostly written by Strabo himself. Values and rune-names are not given, 
and the fuborc is difficult to judge. The fourth MS. in this group (MS. 
Ghent 306, of the 10th century) has not before been published, but it is 
fragmentary. 

Chap. II, headed The Isruna Tract, deals with five codices in which a 
fuborc forms the introduction to a little tract on runic and other crypto- 
graphy, the first system being called isruna. MS. St. Gall 270 dates from 
the 9th century, MS. Brussels 9565-6 from the late 9th century, the 
remaining three being later. A critical edition of the tract, of which there 
are two slightly different versions, is given by the author. Four different 
cryptic scripts based on a fuborc are described. The old fubark had 
24 runes, which were divided into three groups of 8 runes each, and a 
rune could be indicated by the numbers of the group and the place within 
the group. The isruna fupborc has 28 runes (the number of the early OE 
fuborc), divided into three groups. The runes are indicated by means of 
the requisite numbers of runes for i or 1 (isruna and lagoruna) or in the 
hahalruna device by short oblique strokes to the left and right of a vertical 
shaft. The author aptly identifies hahal- with OHG hahal ‘a pothanger’ 
and supports his theory by a reproduction of such an implement (fig. 16, 
p. 133). In stopfruna the rune was indicated by dots (OHG stopf ‘a dot’). 
A fifth device, clopfruna, was a sort of cryptocheironomy, according to the 
author to be compared with the Morse system, but perhaps better with the 
tapping language usual in prisons. 

The fuborc, which is practically identical in all the MSS. is highly 
artificial. It has two runes for o, the old ds- and cedel-runes, two a-runes 
(ac and asc, OE 4c and esc). The old éa-rune has the value z and is 
called aer. The rune-names are to a great extent Germanized (e.g. durn 
rat, hagal, asc). The fuborc can never have been used for any other 
purpose than that of basis for cryptic script. 

In an excursus the author gives a full collection, with discussion, of 
inscriptions with cryptic runes in England and Scandinavia. Hahalruna 
occurs, for instance, in the Hackness and the Kék inscriptions. A possible 
connexion with the Irish Ogham is discussed. Definite results are not 
obtained, but the collection of material is valuable. 


In Chapters III and IV the author turns to runic alphabets based on 
OE fuborcs. The runes are here arranged in the order of the Latin 
alphabet. Since the latter only had 23 letters, while there were many 
more runes, the possible ways of alphabetization were numerous. Some 
alphabets expressly point out that a few runes did not find room in the 


alphabet. 
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The number of such alphabets is considerable. About half of them 
make up a special group, the alphabet being an item in a tract on the 
origin of alphabets. The remaining 17 occur independently of such a tract, 
but they are generally found in MSS. of miscellaneous contents, often in 
connexion with other alphabets. These 17 MSS. are dealt with in 
Chap. III. 

The earliest is MS Berne 207, which has been termed a vade-mecum of 
liberal culture. It was written at Fleury about or a little before 800. 
In it are found, among other things, Greek and Hebrew alphabets, Aethicus 
Ister’s alphabet. There are three runic or quasi-runic alphabets, the first 
of which is genuine, while the other two were probably the scribe’s own 
inventions. The alphabets are used in an ornamental form of the title: 
In nomine dei summi incipit ars Donati Grammatici urbis Romae, and are 
a key to the title. If the date (late 8th) is correct, the OE runes must 
have reached the Continent fairly early in the 8th century. 

Nearly all the remaining alphabets are found in Continental MSS. and 
must have been current on the Continent. The runes are often debased 
and the rune-names are largely Germanized. Probably most alphabets 
represent different attempts at arranging the runes in alphabetical order. 

Only one runic alphabet may safely be supposed to be of genuinely 
English origin, that which occurs in nearly identical form in MSS. Oxford 
St. John’s Coll. and Cotton Galba A 2 and is on the whole an alphabetization 
of the fuborc found in MS. Galba (fig. 8, p. 46). A fragment of an 
alphabet in MS. Cotton Dom. A9, scratched lower down on the page 
containing a fuporc and based on it, may be a late addition. MSS. Exeter 
3507, Cotton Vit. A 12 and Phillipps 3715 were doubtless written in 
England, but the runes and their names show distinct traces of Continental 
influence, and the alphabets had doubtless been imported from the 
Continent. MS. Harley 3017 was written in France. 

The fuborcs at the back of the Continental alphabets must represent very 
different stages of development. This partly accounts for the variation in 
the alphabets. The letter ¢ is sometimes rendered by the f-rune (ti), 
sometimes by the d-rune (deg). Equivalents of k are an OE k-rune (calc), 
an OE g-rune (gar), an OE j-rune (géar). OE d, g were replaced by 
OHG t, k, and the values of the runes were changed. Particular difficulty 
was offered by the letters q, x, y, z, for which all sorts of runes were 
substituted. Z, for instance, is sometimes a form of Z, sometimes the 
éa-rune or the gar-rune or other runes. The rune for z is called zar in 
MS. Vienna 751 (of c. 850). The author suggests that the original 
alphabet had gar for z, that gar became OHG car, which came to be 
pronounced zar (tsar). But it seems more likely that the original had 
the OE form gar, which was misread as zar. This is alternatively suggested 
by the author (p. 206). 

Chap. IV is devoted to the runic alphabet found in a tract or little 
treatise usually called De inventione linguarum, but better in the author's 
opinion, De inventione litterarum. The treatise attracted attention early 
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and was attributed to the scholar Hrabanus Maurus, whence the runes are 
often called Hrabanische Runen, a name sometimes transferred to all runic 
alphabets. The tract contains short accounts of the origin of the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin alphabets, of Aethicus Ister’s alphabet and a runic alphabet, 
with lists of letters and runes. A critical edition of the text on the runes 
is given, and the runes and rune-names are listed in tables on pp. 360f. 
(fig. 50). There are two versions of the tract, one held by the author 
to have been current in Germany, the other in Northern France. In the 
German version the runes are stated to have been used by the ‘Marcomanni, 
quos nos Nordmannos vocamus’, while in the French one they are ascribed 
to ‘gens Northmannorum’. These alphabets have often been dealt with 
in recent times, as by v. Grienberger, Baesecke and Krause, but the author 
adds a good many new texts to those used by his predecessors. 

The author takes the German version to be earlier and connects the 
name Marcomanni with Denmark. The texts of the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin alphabets are in the main taken from Isidore of Sevilla’s Etymologiae. 
To these seem later to have been added Aethicus Ister’s and the runic 
alphabets. The author points out the interesting fact that the early MS. 
St. Gall 878 (Walahfrid Strabo’s MS.) has the extracts from Isidore used 
in the tract and also a fuborc and the Abecedarium Nordmannicum, but 
without the text on the runes. This MS. may give a hint as to how the 
tract developed, but the runes do not agree with those in the latter. 

The earliest MS. of the tract is St. Gall 876 of c. 800, held to have 
been written at St. Gall. This MS. unfortunately lacks the runes, but 
has the text. Presumably the runes were originally included. The 
remaining MSS. are later, as a Paris codex of c. 950, a Strasbourg one of 
the 10th century, and so on. MSS. Heidelberg Salem 9.39 and Vienna 
1010 (of the 12th cent.) have been almost overlooked hitherto, and the 
runes in the Strasbourg MS. have not been edited before. Cotton Titus 
D 18 (of the 15th cent.) has a text of the French type, but was apparently 
written in England, the basis being a Continental MS. 

The runes and rune-names are in the main identical in all the MSS and 
go back to a common original, but show spelling variations in the rune- 
names and various stages of deterioration in the runes. Some rune-forms 
differ a good deal from those in other alphabets, e.g. those for g, h, k, q. 
The author assumes considerable Norse influence on the Alphabet, in my 
opinion hardly with justice. The rune and its name do not always agree; 
thus d is represented by the d-rune, but the name is thorn, t by the t-rune 
(name tac), z by the éa-rune (name ziu from the old name of the t-rune). 
The rune-names are strongly Germanized, and the alphabet, as the author 
remarks, is a highly artificial construction. 

The tract has been located at Fulda. In favour of this have been cited 
references in the tract to carmina, incantationes and divinationes of the 
Northmanni; these are supposed to prove acquaintance with Tacitus’s 
Germania, which was only known at Fulda. The author objects that the 
words quoted do not occur in the Germania passage in question and gives 
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good reasons for deriving them from penitentials, sermons or the like, in 
which similar expressions occur. The rune-names seem to be High German 
and point rather to South German territory than to the district of Fulda. 
He is very sceptical of Hrabanus’s authorship and still more of Alcuin’s 
participation. 


Chap. V has the title ‘Non-alphabetic runica manuscripta’; the material 
is here very heterogenous. The author does not claim to deal extensively 
with it and aims only at giving ‘a first rough map of this territory. The 
material embraces runes used as additional letters (chiefly b and p for 
th and w), runes used instead of their names (e.g. the m-rune instead of the 
word man) and the like. The Runic Poem will be included in a later volume. 
The runic passages with Cynewulf’s signatures and the like are given 
with some comment. One misses some facsimiles of the runes in OE 
literary texts or at any rate references to places where such can be found. 
The great editions of the Exeter and the Vercelli Books are not at every- 
body’s disposal. It might have been mentioned that the runic passages in 
the Riddles are found in plates appended to Trautmann’s edition. 

It would have been an advantage if the items found in Old English sources 
(Riddles etc.) dealt with in subsection (d) (Runes in Scribal Signatures, 
Notes, etc.) had been placed in sub-section (b) with other OE material. 
The Continental items are totally different in character. The runes in 
Solomon and Saturn are in reality a not quite complete runic alphabet, 
which might even have found a place in Chap. III (Runic Alphabets). 

The items taken from Continental MSS. are important and illustrate 
the history of OE runes on the Continent. A lengthy Latin runic inscription 
in MS. Harley 1772 (of North French provenance) may belong to the 
earliest instances of OE runes in Continental sources. The MS. has been 
dated late 9th cent., but the author thinks it may well be a century older. 
A Valenciennes MS. in which the scribe writes his name Agambertus in 
runes is definitely dated 806; the runes in the MS. were discovered by the 
author. Four Munich MSS., all apparently written at Freising in the first 
half of the 9th century, tell us that OE runes had found their way very 
early to South Germany (Bavaria). Three of the scribes, all evidently 
South Germans, tell us their names (Cundpato, Madalfrid, Alpunc). 


In his great work Dr. Derolez has laid a firm basis for the further study 
of runica manuscripta. The full material is now available to scholars, and 
highly important information on the manuscripts is provided. The runic 
material is carefully analyzed and sifted. The author here shows ingenuity 
and intimate familiarity with runology as a whole. His mastery of English 
philology is hardly equally well evidenced. His chief authority for Old 
English seems to be Sievers-Brunner; an important contribution such as 
Chadwick's Studies in Old English (1899) seems to have escaped him 
The author in the Preface hints that he ma . 


( y have given too much: space 
to details. There is no doubt a certain tru E 


th in that, and pertmaps some 
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_ more general conclusions might have been expected from the vast material 
brought together. However that may be, Dr. Derolez has given us a 
contribution of first-rate importance to runology and, perhaps even more, 
to the history of medieval culture and learning. We all look forward to 
the companion volume promised. 

There must be many details open to discussion in a work that covers 
such a wide field and touches so many different problems. A few may 
be noted here. 

P. 7, last line but one, bordes and leaf should be bordys and leaff, to 
judge by the facsimile. — P. 13, 1. 4, for ‘right’ read ‘left’. — P. 16. . The 
statement that Sisam assigns MS. Cotton Dom. to Kent on the strength 
of wen is not quite correct. Sisam says the MS. was in Kent when the 
rune-names were inserted. 

P. 120 ff. The author's views on the names isruna, lagoruna etc. are not 
altogether convincing. The MSS. vary between the forms -runa followed 
by a plural verb (Jsruna dicuntur quae etc.) and -rune (Isrune dicuntur 
etc.). The latter is a Latin plural. The former according to the author 
implies that -runa was considered as a neuter plural or a collective. But 
-runa must be the OHG plural form of a feminine noun -runa, as shown 
by istae (iste) referring to hahalruna and illas to stopfruna in two MSS. 
If MS Trier really has illa, it is no doubt a mistake. The text is different 
in MS. Salzburg. Here -runa is singular (quod per i solam scribitur, isruna 
vocatur etc.), and -runa apparently means ‘runic script’. Clopfruna is 
construed as a singular throughout, and runa no doubt means ‘secret, 
secret language’. 

P. 127, 1. 17. For ‘value’ read ‘name’. — P. 204. The statement that 
there is not one other instance where the gar-rune is used for k is not 
correct, as seen from p. 235. — P, 232. Perd is not an Anglian form; 
smoothing did not take place before rd. — P. 362. The rune-name biric(h) 
is not an archaic form of OE beorc. Old English had two words for 
‘birch’, beorc and birce. The latter is not used as a rune name. _ Biric(h) 
will be OHG birihha. 

The forms of the runes and their names offer very difficult problems, 
many of which will hardly ever be solved. The runes of the De inyentione 
alphabet (pp. 359 ff.) are particularly difficult to account for, and the 
author’s suggestions do not in all cases convince. The h-rune he states 
to be formally a rune for g. This is hardly quite true, and I am more 
inclined to explain the rune as a somewhat sophisticated h-rune. For the 
k-rune identification with an OE j-rune or the Norse hA-rune or a variety 
of x-rune is suggested. I believe it is simply a combination of two k-runes, 
one turned upside down. The k-rune in MS. St. Gall 878 (p. 80f.) may 
be compared. The q-rune is explained as an ON k-rune turned to the 
left or else as a Greek xéana. To me it looks like a cursive Roman y, 
and I imagine it is a cursive q with the top left open to render it more 
rune-like. 

The transliteration of runes suggested by Professor Bruce Dickins is 
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generally followed, also as regards the éoh-rune, which is transcribed 3. 
But there is no proof of the rune having denoted a voiced velar or palatal 
fricative. Known values are i (gislheard Dover) and h (almehttig Ruthwell 
etc.). The value of the rune in Thornhill III (‘éategznne’ in Dickins’s 
transcription) is doubtful. The name may be a form of OE Eadpegn 
(dp assimilated to t), though the nn offers difficulty. But if so the 
transcription should be Eateinne, i being analogous to that in OE dei, mei 
for deg, meg etc. A rune that is variously used with the values i and h 
cannot well be transcribed 3. In the book the transcription is often rather 
unfortunate, as when ‘iosew3 stands for what is supposed to represent 
iosepi. Incidentally ioseph may equally well be meant. 

A strange transcription is found on pp. 407 ff., where a symbol similar 
to a k found in certain early MSS (especially Freising ones) is rendered 
by K, though the value must have been i. The result are such trans- 
literations as ‘Kudea’, ‘Kn’, ‘acHaKa’ for Judea, in, Achaia. The symbol 
may be explained as an ior-rune shorn of its left extension. 

The author's English is generally good, but is occasionally not quite 
idiomatic. The use of shall and will is not always in accordance with 
English usage. A should on p. 400 for was to may puzzle English readers, 
as may would in a long paragraph on p. 282, where it appears to indicate 
reported speech. On p. xv ‘Archaeology.. is not the perfect assistant 
of runology which some scholars believe it to be’ does not sound quite 
English. On p. li ‘preferences’ is apparently used in the sense ‘advantages’ 
or the like. On p. liv ‘his procedure is entirely function of his solution 
of the genetic problem’ is obscure. P. 113 (This) ‘haplology may have 
been laid near by 1/2 occurring twice’ is reminiscent of German ‘wird 
nahegelegt’. On p. 263 ‘No one less than Sir John Mandeville ... used a 
collection of alphabets rather like Hartwic’s’ rather means that no one 
used a certain alphabet less than Sir John, than what the author wishes to 
state. But blemishes of this. kind occur only rarely and do not seriously 
impair the value of the work. Dr. Derolez’s Runica manuscripta is a 
monumental work, which is a credit to the author, to the University under 
whose auspices it appears, and to the Press that has produced it. 


Lund. ErLert EKWALL. 


Street Names of the City of London. By Etert EKwatt. 
Oxford University Press. 1954. xvi + 209 pp. Price 15s. 


One could hardly hope to find a scholar who is better equipped to deal 
with this subject than Ekwall. What he has produced is a categorised 
index of the subject, with a full list of references in which the various 
forms: of each name can be found, and a discussion of its origins. 


This index is preceded by a lengthy introduction on the subject of 
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London street names in general, their morphology and chronology, and 
_ a discussion of previous works on the subject. The most considerable of 
the latter is, of course, Harben’s Dictionary of London (1918), even 
though it stood in need of revision from the moment of publication. At 
the same time, Harben’s work remains a mine of information on the subject, 
and the volume under review must be regarded, first, as a corrected 
supplement to Harben, and then as a compendious guide to the subject 
in its own right. 

The difficulties inherent in the field of London street names, and the 
care with which Ekwall has gone to work can be illustrated by the article 
on ‘Chancery Lane’, the origin and growth of which is particularly 
confused. In the article itself Ekwall plumps for the familiar explanation, 
that the name comes from the use of the House of Converts as a depository 
of Chancery rolls, and later as the Chancellor's residence. But a lengthy 
footnote (longer than the article itself) considers all the possibilities, and 


_ Ekwall’s conclusion, that the original form, ‘Chancellor's Lane’, comes 


from the fact that one Dean and two Bishops acted as Chancellor between 
1302 and 1340, and had their hostel in the lane, seems to be a reasonable 
- suggestion. 

Ekwall gives only a select list of printed works consulted, supplemented 
by a list of abbreviations, many of which refer to printed works also, but 
it is impossible to tell whether the two together make up a complete list 
of references. One is tempted to ask, therefore, whether he consulted the 

records of the Inns of Court, for example, or the articles which C. L. 

Kingsford published subsequently to his edition of Stow’s Survey. But 
this is a minor criticism to make of a work for which those interested in 
the subject must be grateful. 


King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. D. S. BLanp. 


Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici. Edited by JEAN-JAQUES 
DENONAIN. Cambridge University Press, 1953. xliv + 120 pp. 
25s. net. 


- Understanding of Sir Thomas Browne's mind and art has grown apace in 

the last twenty-five years. We have the biographies of Leroy and Dunn, 
the critical essays of Willey and Bush, and innumerable special studies. 
But a reliable critical edition, the one indispensable instrument for scholarly 
study of Browne, is still lacking. Wilkin’s four volumes (1835-6) are 
now out of date; and the editions of Greenhill (1881, 1896), Sayle (1912) 
_ and Keynes (1928-31) are in different ways unsatisfactory. For the text 
_ of Religio Medici Greenhill used the ninth edition (1682), dealt somewhat 
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irresponsibly with his copy-text, and made no use of the five manuscripts 
which were known to him. Both Sayle and Keynes took the 1682 edition 
as the basis of their texts. Few editors would now argue that the best 
copy-text is that of the last edition published in the author's lifetime; and 
Religio Medici (1682) is particularly worthless since it is, in M. Denonain’s 
words, ‘a corrupt copy of a partly corrected and extended text ... based 
on the corrupt transcription of the most corrupt version of the manuscript 
copies’ (p. xxxvii). M. Denonain has examined the whole intricate problem 
of the text with scrupulous care, and has made the most valuable contribution 
of this century to the study of Browne. 

His task has been complicated. The common procedure of taking the 
first edition as copy-text — for Religio Medici, the first authorized edition 
(1643) — and introducing into it alterations made in subsequent editions, 
cannot be followed here. Browne indeed presents the 1643 text to the 
reader as ‘a full and intended copy of that Peece which was most imperfectly 
and surreptitiously published before’ in 1642; and he has corrected hundreds 
of errors in the pirated text and made substantial additions (sections 8, 28, 


43, 56). But some mistakes were passed over, and new — and clearly 
erroneous — readings were introduced. Further, Browne tells his reader 
that the essay was written ‘about seven yeares past ... for my private 


exercise and satisfaction’; and although he apologises for ‘sundry parti- 
cularities and personall expressions therein’, he cancelled others probably 
as M. Denonain says, ‘on account of their familiar, or too personal, or 
unorthodox stamp’ (p. xxvii). 1643 is therefore both an inaccurate text 
in itself, and an enforced revision for the public rather than the original 
‘private exercise directed to my selfe’. M. Denonain makes full use of 
1643, but he rightly turns also to the best of the extant manuscript copies 
which derive from transcripts of Browne's original. These copies are: 
(i) a manuscript in Pembroke College, Oxford, and B.M. MS. Lansdowne 
489; (ii) a manuscript in St. John’s College, Cambridge, Bodl. MS. 
Rawlinson D 162, Wilkin MSS, 1 and 2 at Norwich, Osler MS, 4417 at 
McGill University, and a manuscript which once belonged to de Havilland 
Hall and has now disappeared. Of these, the Pembroke MS, seems to 
be nearer to the 1635 original than any other copy, and supplies a number 
of passages omitted from the revised version of the essay ‘probably as too 
personal, undignified, unorthodox’ and published by M. Denonain for the 
first time. In the second group, the St. John’s MS. gives the most 
plausible text of the revised version; and it contains many readings which 
Browne restored, presumably from a related copy, in 1643. M. Denonain 
rightly emphasises the ‘comparative authority’ of the Pembroke and St. John’s 
ee the closeness of their probable relationship 
7 giving due weight to their readings he has 
produced an elaborate instrument for studying the development of Browne’s 
thought and style. 
M. Denonain records more than 3,450 variants, 
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number are accidental. of which only a small 


He is to be commended for the energy and thor- 
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oughness with which he has cazried out this tedious work. But although 


_ full collation was a necessary part of his editorial task, much of his data 


could have been suppressed. Wilkin MS. 2 follows ‘an incorrect transcript’ 
of the St. John’s version; Rawlinson MS. D 162 is ‘an indifferent transcript 
of some Ms. copy similar to that from which the first ... spurious edition’ 
was printed; Wilkin MS. 1 is ‘undoubtedly ... the most corrupt manuscript 
copy, ‘remotest from any original in Browne’s hand’, and ‘has no authority 


for the settling of the text’. In view of these valuations, there seems no 


reason why M. Denonain should include collations of those MSS. in an 


already immense apparatus criticus. Their character would have been 


adequately indicated in a selective list of variants given in the introduction. 
Unless manuscript copies can be shown to stand in clos2 relationship to the 
author's original, their interest lies only in significant departures from the 


authorized text, and not in the illustrations they afford of increasing 


corruption or of the idiosyncrasies, spelling habits and stupidities of 
unknown scribes. An editor with eight manuscripts and ten printed editions 
before him cannot afford to unload on his reader variants which do not 
affect the meaning of his text: “a textual apparatus is not something so 
elaborate and exhaustive that from it the text of the original edition can be 


- reconstructed. To know the readings of the first edition it is necessary to 


read the first edition. What the [author] wrote and wishes us to read 
is the thing that matters’.* M. Denonain’s reader is no better or wiser for 
textual notes like these: 


37 venture: venter JROH. 
160 epicycle: epicycles PL, blank in R, expicicle O. 
204 oraison: oration PINRHW 1642, orayson L, orason O, orison 1669-85. 
355 Luminaries: Lunaryes O. 
455 nihil: nil PJNH. 
832 Alcoran: Alcarun P: blank in R, Alcaran 1642a. 
842 Commonweales: Commonwealthes PJRO, Common Wealthes N. 


1309 Nabuchodonosor: Nebuchadonasor P, Nebuchadonozor NR, Nabucha- W, 


Nebuchodonosor O 1678-82, Nebuchadnezzar 1642, Nebuchadonosor 1659-72, 1685. 


~ 2056 Idio-syncrasie: Idiosyncrasis P, Ideosyncrasie JNRH, Ideosiocrasye O, Ideosyn- 


crasis W. 
2259 Italien: Italian HW 1685, Italion 1642. 2260 poultron: poultro J. 2260 Romain: 
= Romaing JH, Romane 1642, Romani 1659 (8°), 1678. 


M. Denonain’s zeal has weakened his sense of proportion. Many of his 


textual notes are an invaluable aid to the reader; but an apparatus which 


frequently takes up more than a third of the page becomes an obstruction 
and a deterrent to the student and disfigures an otherwise attractive book. 

This edition is only a first step towards a new appreciatica of Religio 
Medici. The rejected passages which M. Denonain has restored from the 
MSS. throw a great deal of light on Browne's personality and changing 
thought; and it is to be hoped that the editor, whose knowledge of this text 
must now be unrivalled, will gather up the literary evidence in the MSS. 


1 Helen Darbishir , Poetical Works of Milton, i, 1952, p. vi. 
E. S. XXXVIIL 1527. 3 
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in a critical study or supplement his edition with a commentary. Curious 
readers who wish to follow Browne's references or his innovations in 
language, wrote Keynes in 1928. ‘shall not be deprived of the satisfaction 
of doing so for themselves ... Sir Thomas Browne unadorned by the 
comments of anyone besides himself is an unusual, though it is to be hoped, 
not an unwelcome, spectacle’ (Works of Browne, i, pp. viii-ix). But recent 
work on Browne’s thought, and M. Denonain’s restoration of this text, 
make fresh commentary an urgent need. 


Swansea. JAMEs KINSLEY. 


Mario Praz, La Crisi dell’ Eroe nel Romanzo Vittoriano. 
Firenze: Sansoni. 1952. 458 pp., 37 illustrations. L4000. 


The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction. By Mario Praz. 
Translated from the Italian by ANncus Davipson. Oxford 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 1956. 478 pp. 45s. net. 


This work consists of an Introduction on “Genre Painting and the Novel’, 
a first part entitled ‘Romanticism turns bourgeois’, a second part under the 
heading ‘The Decline of the Hero’, and two appendices, one on Coventry 
Patmore and the other on Rome and the Victorians. 

The theme of the Introduction is the following: middle class, moral and 
intimate aspects of narrative literature of the 19th century are not so 
apparent when we consider literary tradition as when we turn to genre 
painting, especially the Dutch, which flowered in the 17th century and 
later. The ‘transfiguration of the commonplace’ found in Vermeer’s 
painting is achieved in literature only with Proust; nobody before Dickens 
had described the wretched corners of London except Hogarth; Fielding 
made Hogarth’s painting his model and guide; Chardin's paintings are the 
ideal expression of the lyrical underlying the commonplace towards which 
the literature of the 19th and early 20th century was to move: such is the 
play of interchange between literature and art’, which enables Prof. Praz 
to show how the painters were the forerunners of the writers. ri 

The process of the gradual infiltration and absorption of Romanticism 
by the middle class element will culminate in the Victorian epoch, but 
we can already note in the great romantics a retreat from extreme positions 
a slow withdrawal towards a tranquil conformity, a popularisation of 
romantic themes rendering them accessible to the whole middle class. 

The beginning and end of Coleridge's ‘Fears in Solitude’ have a pastoral 
tone of elegiac tranquillity which may well be called ‘Biedermeier’. and 
Wordsworth, who from the vaster world of social and political eed le 
retreats to the little intimate world of family affections and of nature as 
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the symbol of liberty and now the symbol of law), and seeks to learn from 
them all they can teach of life, joy and love, this Wordsworth will become 
the ideal poet of the Victorians. The novels of Walter Scott bring 
romantic themes within the reach of all, mixing them with a fundamental 
dose of good sense, humour and the picturesque of the most obvious kind. 
But the atmosphere of attenuated romanticism, tempered by bourgeois good 
nature, which is to form a dominant feature of the Victorian era, is 
introduced above all by the group of so-called eccentrics: Charles Lamb, 
De Quincey and Peacock. Then comes Macaulay, ‘the idol of the ordinary 
reader’, ‘the perfect bourgeois’. — This is the first part of the book. 

The second part is certainly the most fully worked out (in fact, in the 
original edition Professor Praz gives its title to the whole book) and is 
divided into four robust chapters on Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope and 
George Eliot. There is no need for Prof. Praz to labour the point that 
middle class ideals appealed greatly to Dickens: it is self-evident. He 
concentrates rather on showing that Dickens was an ‘enlightened bour- 
geois, not a rebel against society (as Edmund Wilson would have it), 
but a bourgeois insufficiently endowed with taste and culture so that his 
novels always developed along a given line: ‘melodrama allied with a 
grotesque and humorous elaboration of the characters’. And while his 
“grandiose plots’ and his ‘mechanical catastrophes’, which are proof of his 
lack of taste, are justly ‘relegated to oblivion’, it is his extravagantly odd 
minor characters who survive together with the vividly drawn background 
of the squalid quarters of the poor and the picturesque, pathetic or comic 
or sentimental little scenes of ordinary life which link his work to Flemish 
or Dutch genre painting. So the novels of Dickens end by being novels 
without heroes, just as Vanity Fair was deliberately styled ‘a novel without 
a hero’. 

According to Prof. Praz, Thackeray's ‘irony is the result of suppressed 
romanticism’; he is in no way the cynic which he appeared to his 
contemporaries, nor indeed is he the realist he believed himself to be. 
Prof. Praz puts Thackeray's realism to the test by comparing it with that 
of Flaubert and shows how Thackeray ‘does not see life as it really is, but 
sees it distorted and caricatured by his need to give it a moral twist’. 
Thackeray is a ‘humble Christian’ with the vocation of a preacher; he has 
Jane Austen’s humbleness but without her magic touch, just as his style 


is Addison's but again without the magic touch. Thackeray is dissatisfied 


with the present and takes refuge in the 18th century, but his 18th century 
is ‘middle class and watered down’. His fascination is the fascination of a 
Dutch painting or a Biedermeier interior, as Prof. Praz would prefer to say. 

George Eliot, like Thackeray, accepts what is of the earth earthy and 
the banality of ordinary daily life. She does not choose her characters 
from among the exceptional, the heroes, indeed she resolutely carries her 
‘anti-heroism’ even further and her Amos Barton is mediocrity personified. 
But to her examination of monotonous and commonplace life George 
Eliot has brought minute powers of realistic observation which help her 
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to explore the teeming inner life of man, thus paving the way for the 
intimate subjective novels of Henry James and Proust. te - 

It is Trollope who comes out best from this critical survey: he possesses, 
as Praz recognises, the merits of a ‘photographic’ novelist (‘it was not by 
mere chance that photography was invented at the very moment when 
the tendency in art was towards a minute and faithful reproduction of 
reality’) and in contrast with the other three under discussion, he is 
‘anti-sensational’ in so far as in his plots he avoids all melodrama. Only 
in Trollope, according to Praz, can we see portrayed the soul of the 
Victorian woman. No English writer before him has made so faithful 
a study of the hell of an unhappy marriage; and in his scenes of society 
life Trollope anticipated Proust. In short, the revaluation of Trollope 
once made by Henry James and recently in vogue among English critics 
is brought to the fore and strengthened with new arguments by Prof. Praz, 
who uses the method of frequent allusions to the interrelation between 
literature and painting which from the Introduction onwards marks the 
character of this book. 

This work, important as it is to the student of English literature (and 
I have purposely given a careful resumé of its contents because of its 
importance) is at the same time a delightful book to read and, like another 
by the same author, might well be defined ‘English Studies and Diversions’. 


Italian Institute, Fitippo Donini. 
London. 


The Fire and the Fountain: An Essay on Poetry. By JoHN PREss. 
nee University Press. London: Cumberledge. 1955, 256 pp. 
Ss. net. 


If literature only lives in the direct responses of successive communities of 
trained readers reading in a state of personal contact with particular 
structures of language, then this book may only be usefully read and 
reviewed as a warning of the condition of literary criticism in England, or 
rather of the thin belle-lettrism which passes for criticism in many Wass 
If the quality of response to literature is everything, it is for critics ae 
teachers to present their experience of reading in a way that will help us 
to respond ourselves more deeply and more accurately and with a finer 
sense of responsibility. To this end, psychology — this book is loosel 

psychological — may help reading in two ways. It can discuss the ane 
of reading itself, how words operate on the mind and senses bach h the 
eyes and ears, and it can discuss the process of composition sume th 

evidence for ‘the creative imagination’ or some such notion. loa 


i B 
is unable to help the reader to his own response to a given a sychology 


m, novel or 
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play, any more than biography can. The title’s claims apart, Mr. Press’s 
book concerns not poetry but English poets, although it attempts spasmodic 
rudimentary critical analyses. Mr. Press is interested in the mechanism 
of creation, the ticking insides, so he has made a sort of copiously 
annotated compendium of instances of creative activity. 

Because the chapters are untitled and because their drift lacks controlling 
direction, I will summarize what they contain. Chapter 1 examines the 
modes of inspiration, and chapter 2 the operation of the writer's senses: 
‘the writing of poetry is intimately connected with the sensual endowment 
of the poet, and inspiration is most likely to visit those whose animal 
sensibilities are unusually powerful and acute’ (76). Chapter 3 concerns 
the favorable conditions for poetry-making including railway journeys, drink, 
drugs, music and so on. It is an entertaining section although much of 
the material is stale, and I cannot agree with remarks like: ‘if we can show 
that a number of poets have had a similar range of experiences when 
composing a poem, we shall have acquired some valuable information about 
the nature of poems and of the process by which they come into being.’ 
Surely how a poem is reported to have been written is of use to psycho- 
logists, other writers, and the generally curious reader, but it can rarely 
help the reader to his own response to that particular structure of language. 

Chapter 4 concerns the way the shape of a poem emerges, its relation to 
the rhythm and sound of words, the place of rhyme, Eliot’s ‘auditory 
imagination’ idea, and the forms of primitivism involved in poetic com- 
position. Chapter 5 deals with ‘visual’ and ‘symbolic’ imagery, but I 
am still not convinced that they are separate things in effect, especially in 
view of the suggestions of Cassirer and Mrs. Langer about language as 
symbolic forms. Chapter 6 asks the current sixty-four-dollar-question: 
where do images come from? Mr. Press is fashionable, so he thinks they 
arrive under the gooseberry-bush, in the cabbage patch, or via the stork, 
by courtesy of Jung and Bodkin Inc.; images cannot come from society, 
as the poor Marxists suppose, but only from the poet’s insides and the 
‘collective unconscious’ he taps in inspiration. 

In chapter 7, time and memory are the themes; and finally the book 
examines poetic motivations, the function of formal shapes ‘imposed’ on 
the primitive elements, the nature of revision, and the relation of art to 
neurosis. Nothing we are likely to be interested in is omitted, except how 
to respond better to poems. A good general intelligence working over 


such matters may be useful in forming speculative insights about creativity. 


But fresh insight must be the justification beyond anthologizing. As it 
is, Mr. Press embeds his quotations in a dead prose enlivened briefly by 
the impassioned rhetoric of cliché: on p. 37 alone we have ‘naked sensibility’, 
‘intricate web’, ‘mystery of the heart’, ‘our growing knowledge’, ‘lasting 
richness and vitality’, and ‘deep resources of animal passion coiled within us’. 
He talks insistently of essences — ‘essential quality’, ‘essential character’ — 
but provides only secondary qualities, no new examples, and the rhetorical 
substitute for perception in fresh language. His juicy verbosity on 
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Beethoven's last quartets in connection with Yeats’s last poems is bad — 


enough; more unpleasant is this kind of writing: 


Succeeding generations of English poets, glorying in the ever-varying burgeoning of our 
tongue, the shifts of meaning, the bewildering enrichment of the vocabulary, have relied 
on their native wits rather than on the codification of metrists, or on the stuffy 
restrictiveness of purists. All the finest English poets have been great readers of poetry; 
many have delighted in the lilt and tang of vigorous speech, in the raciness of local 
dialect, which has remained uncorrupted by the stale phrases of a newspaper-sodden 
urban proletariat: very few have had their enthusiasm kindled by a handbook on prosody. 
The only rules which merit attention are those which cannot be defied with impunity by 
a good poet. (103) 


It is that manifest pretence of having said something, of being acquainted 
with the larger things of the world and life, and being able to make 
sweeping judgments, which is so intolerable here, apart from the doubtful 
truth or usefulness of what is advocated. This absence of sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions of our common existence carries over 
into Mr. Press’s general tone of defending poetry and originality in a 
naughty world. Since he has not the wide grasp and deep understanding 
his pontifical stance demands, he relies on stock responses he hopes to 
obtain from tired phrases like ‘the fortuitous wind of inspiration’, 
‘inspiration’s sovereign power’, ‘for the poets of every age’, ‘the theory of 
inspiration’, and ‘the postulate of the unconscious mind’. He likes to spin 
a yarn of references, for instance, to inspiration and sanity, whirling us 
from the mad or pseudo-mad poets like Blake, Cowper, etc., on to Coleridge, 
Nij:nsky, Shakespeare and the supernatural, God, Milton and God, Plato 
and dream life, Freud confirming Plato on ‘the nature of these terrible 
passions’, Wordsworth’s ‘blessed mood’, ‘Kubla Khan’ and Arnold's ocean, 
‘symbol of elemental power’ (7—14). And then we have the mild 
cleptomania of: ‘Plato, Isaiah, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and Yeats, 
to name only a few poets’. 

Although Mr. Press prefers to quote, he has his views, most knowing 
perhaps on T. S., Eliot: 


.-although The Waste Land, with its obsessive recurrences of dream-like motifs, might 


be taken as a poetic exposition of Freudian analysis, T. S. Eliot's methods were prepared 
for him not by Freud but by other poets. (15) 


In our own day, the austerity of T, S. Eliot's thought is made acceptable as poetry 
because, from time to time, it takes on the sensuous beauty of a temple-flower tree on 
whose black, leafless boughs the delicate blossom arises. (49) 


Sir Osbert Sitwell’s description of T. S. Eliot’s appearance in 1917 confirms the conjectures 


of Robert Graves: ...the range and tragi i 
gic depths of his c i 
the very lines of his face... (190). ‘i Oe PO Pie eae 


These comments seem to be wholly disastrous. Similarly, to help us read 
Yeats we are offered: ‘(his) genius being essentially dramatic, Yeats 
needed an appropriate stage-setting, much as a playwright elcome a 
magnificent decor ...’, and ‘a study of Yeats’s poetry should dispel the 
notion that a poet is an inspired bird-watcher who celebrates in ecstatic 


language the rural beauties of innocent nature’ (42—3). The words are 


ad va 


Bh) 


Mr. Donald Davie’s about Wordsworth but Mr. Press does not acknow- 
ledge them; and I wonder who he is trying to convert. Incidentally, 
Wordsworth’s career is discussed as if it were all of a piece and as a poet 
he is ‘extremely adept at juggling with the emotions that he recollected or 
invented in tranquillity’ (47). Keats is ‘clairvoyant’ because he ‘hinted at 
the theory of evolution in Hyperion’, and D. H. Lawrence because he 
‘foreshadowed the recrudescence of romantic barbarism in Germany’ 
(192—3). Moreover, the ‘ostensible subject’ of Lawrence's ‘Piano’, we 
learn, is ‘piece of music’ (81). Finally, on p. 39 we are told without 
justification that ‘Shaw ... may be ranked with Tolstoy as the greatest 
moralist of the late nineteenth-century’. 

After so much, one wonders who Mr. Press is addressing when he says 
‘we must, however, beware of thinking that poetry is merely the product of 
the unconscious mind’, and ‘we must accept the fact that inspiration suddenly 
came to the poet, provided that we do not forget that the poet’s mind was 
already prepared to receive what was given to it so unexpectedly’. 

The author is not as widely read as his pose suggests. He supports 
Lowes on ‘Kubla Khan’ without the modifications imperative since Elizabeth 
Schneider's Coleridge, Opium and Kubla Khan. He refers to Rosamund 
Tuve on Yeats but is innocent of her help on the Metaphysicals because 
he found her in a footnote to T. R. Henn’s book on Yeats (237). He. 
knows what opinions he ought to have and borrows them freely. We 


‘have ‘To His Coy Mistress’ in Dr. Leavis’s and T. S. Eliot’s terms, but he 


uses their jargon without convincing that his own response to the poem is 
valuable or comprehensive. He reaches Shelley through a footnote by 
F. W. Bateson (117), Valéry and Vico through Herbert Read (119), 
Murry on Macbeth through F. E. Halliday (149), Wordsworth through 
Professor Willey (196), and Eliot through Matthiessen quoting Eliot's 
criticism (119) ! 

Mr. Press's sweeping approach requires an historical sense he lacks. 
For instance, he cannot understand why both Milton and Wordsworth, and 
the nineteenth-century poets, in their different ways made such heavy 
demands on the poet. But more important is the seriously limited under- 
standing of poems themselves that this book implies, in the absence of 
analytical demonstrations.. In the course of his comments. Mr. Press 
reduces the language of contemporary criticism — already debilitated — 
to clichés which border on parody (e.g. p. 17). Quite frequently his 
sources lurk very near the surface, most strongly perhaps on p. 36: 
‘Nothing about the poet’s nature is valid unless it recognizes that what 
a poet is must always be of more significance than what he avowedly 
believes, just as the poem must be judged for what it is not what it overtly 
states. This kind of muddled version of the Richards-Eliot theories, 
which have been frequently modified since their first appearance in the 
20’s and 30's, is worse than useless as principle in view of the more 
applicable recent discussions. On the Marxist and Jungian approaches 
Mr. Press is a warning to us all. To accept Caudwell as a doctrinaire 
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Marxist was never wise and certainly not after the orthodox articles 
that appeared some years ago in the Modern Quarterly. Against the 
weightiness of Professor Lukacs, something more substantial is needed 
than: ‘the prime defect of Marxist literary criticism is its failure to perceive, 
or unwillingness to admit, that poetry buds and flowers according to its 
own necessity, etc.’ Mr. Press scoffs lightly at the archetypal theory and 
its origins, although he accepts Eliot’s notion of the primitive element in 
poetry. He eventually joins up with the schematic ideas of Jung's 
Psychology and Literature in conflict with his general cult of originality. 
Since Jung's ‘collective unconscious’ once again goes without criticism, and 
since Mr. Press discusses Yeats’s ‘tower’ images in terms of their origin 
and not their usage, I would refer him to the criticism of Jung’s hypothesis 
in Patrick Mullahy’s Oedipus: Myth and Complex, p. 325. 

A student of literature will recognize Mr. Press's sources and will find 
the book dull. An undergraduate will be confused by the jargon, opinions 
and lack of direction in the card-index mind, and diverted from his main 
business: reading poems better. The ordinary reader outside the groves 
of academe might learn from the anecdotes and quotations but will be 
maddened by the finger-wagging and knowing coterie talk. It is difficult 
to see who is the audience to recommend for this book. A trained 
intelligence sorting over the evidence about poetic composition can be of 
great interest; Professor Brewster Ghiselin's anthology, The Creative 
Process, had already made this book redundant. There are finer 
formulated ideas about poetic composition in Suzanne K. Langer’s 
Philosophy in a New Key and Feeling and Form. And there is always 
Walter Allen’s perennially useful collection Writers on Writing of 1948. 
The bibliographies of chapters 6 to 10 of Warren and Wellek’s Theory 
of Literature will supply data about source materials for Mr. Press’s sort 
of interests. There has been F. J. Hoffman's Freudianism and the Literary 
Mind since 1945. For a discussion of the language of contemporary 
criticism we have R. P. Blackmur’s essay ‘The Lion and the Honeycomb’ 
(Hudson Review, 111, Winter 1951, 494-507) and R. S. Crane’s The 
Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry (Toronto, 1953), 


There really are enough books without anyone publishing new and 
unnecessary ones. 


Groningen. E. N. W. Mottram. 
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The Pronunciation of English. By Damier Jones. With 43 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition Revised and Enlarged. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1956. xxiv + 223 pp. Price 12/6. 


An Outline of English Phonetics. By Damier Jones. Eighth 
Edition (Re-set), with 116 Illustrations. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons Ltd. 1956. xx + 378 pp. 21s. net. 


Miscellanea Phonetica IJ. 1954. International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation, University College, London, W.C.1. 59 pp. Price 
5 Shillings. 


Everyman's English Pronouncing Dictionary. By Damier 
Jones. Eleventh Edition. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 1956. xlv + 538 pp. 18s. net. 


An Anthology of English Prose 1400—1900. Edited by 
Expian James. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1956. x + 206 
pp. 12s. 6d. net. With gramophone records. 


Few writers of handbooks and dictionaries can have had the satisfaction 
of seeing their works run into so many editions of Professor Daniel Jones. 
The reviewer has before him a copy of the third reprint (1912) of the 
first edition (1909) of The Pronunciation of English; which he used in his 
student days. It is 153 pages long, as against the 222 pages of the current 
edition; of the phonetic texts at the end only the passages from Thackeray, 
Dickens and George Eliot have been preserved. Perhaps the most striking 
difference between the first edition and the last is to be found in their 
Prefaces. In that of the first edition the aim of the book is stated as follows: 


The present work is primarily designed for the use of English students and teachers, and 


all who desire to_read or speak in public. MA Getta sokcactoen al 
are unfortunately so common in the pronunciation of public speakers 
may be avoided by the application of the elementary principles of phonetics. It may be 


_ added that a study of the pronunciation of the mother tongue is the indispensable foundation 
for the acquisition of the correct pronunciation of foreign languages. 


This attitude is completely given up in the Preface to the third and fourth 
editions, where we find instead: 


-+ the work remained, as originally ee ee 


desirable to establish one. It is useful that descriptions of existing pronunciations shouid 


be recorded, but I no longer feel disposed to recommend any particular forms of 


pronunciation for use by English people or to condemn others. It must, in my view, be 
left to individual English-speaking people to decide whether they should speak in the 


* “se eS ee ee 
~ a 
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manner that comes to them naturally or whether they should alter their speech in any 
way. Anyone desiring to modify his pronunciation will find in this book suggestions 
as to how changes may be effected, but I feel that the responsibility for putting any such 
suggestion into effect should rest with him. 


The change from a didactic to an almost apologetic attitude reflects the 
social change that has come over England since 1914; an Englishman's 
pronunciation is now as good as the next man’s, even though the recent 
fluster about ‘U’ and ‘non-U’ may seem to suggest the contrary. In 1912 
the phonetician set up a standard: ‘the standard selected is that which 
forms the nearest approximation, according to the judgment of the writer, 
to the general usage of educated people in the South of England’ (1st 
edition, §1). In 1956 he offers a description of ‘one form of English 
pronunciation which, though not a standard, can at least be said to be 
easily understood throughout the English-speaking world’, while calling 
attention ‘to some of the more outstanding divergences commonly heard 
in various localities and to differences of style employed by individual 
speakers’. We hear no more about ‘undesirable pronunciation’; indeed, we 
are told that ‘ “good” speech may be defined as a way of speaking which 
is clearly intelligible to all ordinary people. “Bad” speech is a way of 
talking which is difficult for most people to understand. It is caused by 
mumbling or lack of definiteness of utterance.’ 

A list of the additions and improvements that distinguish the fourth 
edition of The Pronunciation of English from the third is given in the 
Preface. It includes a new section on the ‘rising dipthongs’ [ia] and [ia], 
as in serious and casual, a subject treated at greater length in an article in 
Miscellanea Phonetica I] 1954. There are also new paragraphs on systems 
of phonetic transcription and on syllable separation, while other changes 
are due to specialists on Scottish English. In § 136, on stressed short [a], 
no mention is made of the pronunciation of the to which attention is drawn 
in the fifth edition of my Handbook of English Grammar, 319.2. 


The Outline of English Phonetics, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1918, treats of English (Southern British) pronunciation primarily from 
the point of view of the foreign learner of English The word ‘Outline’ 
in the title is definitely an understatement; none but advanced students 
will be able to assimilate all the information contained in this volume. 
And yet, in some ways, it does not contain enough. ‘There are numerous 
comments on the difficulties that ‘foreign people’, especially Frenchmen 
and Germans, have with the correct enunciation of separate English sounds; 
but there is nowhere a systematic comparison of the distinctive features 
of the French, German and other sound-systems with the English. As 
regards Dutch, even the list of incidental ‘difficulties’ is far from complete. 
Mention is made of the vowel in ik and dit (§ 259); of the tendency of 
Dutch people (and Germans) to finish the diphthong [>i] with rounded 


1 According to the statement on the cover flap; ifig is sai i 
p; nothifig is said of this j 
though it is abundantly clear from the book itself, ; Se car aaa 


yn 
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lips (§438); of their tendency to pronounce a word like tense with a 
_ nasalized vowel (§ 823), and a group like this book with [z] for [s] (§ 851). 
But the failure to distinguish between the vowels of men and man is 
_ attributed to German speakers only (§ 280); so is the habit of pronouncing 
_ names like Hyde Park with only the first word stressed (§ 959). Nothing 
_ is said of the substitution of a close for an open vowel in words like long, 
nor of the replacement of the diphthong in house by that of Dutch hout. 
No mention is made of the fact that Dutch initial [p], [t], [k] lack an 


aspirated off-glide as well as the corresponding French stops (§§ 502, 519, 


_ 540), nor of the complete identity of the final consonants in such words as 
_ brood and poot. Among the things that a Dutch student needs to have 
_ pointed out to him is the almost complete absence of the sandhi? phenomena 


that are so characteristic of his own language, and that he will transfer to 


_ his pronunciation of such groups as if I, can you, etc., unless he is made 


to see that this is an essential, not merely an incidental difference. 
Conversely Dutch, like Scottish, lacks the correspondence of long and 
short vowels that is so typical of Southern English; except before r 


_ (bier, duur) all Dutch vowels are short, and Dutch students have to be 


told that, even before voiceless stops (peat, duke), free vowels® in English 
are much longer than the vowels in corresponding positions in their own 
language. More stress should also be laid than is done in this book on 
the lax quality of English [i:], [ei], [ou], [u:] as compared with their 
continental opposites, and on the connection between laxness and length. 


- Some of these points are touched upon in various places in the Outline, 


but it would have been instructive if the essential differences between the 
English sound-system and those of, say, half a dozen other languages had 


been described in a series of short chapters either at the end or at the 


beginning of the book, and if the difficulties of foreign students had been 


presented as the result of the impact of one phonetic system on another 


rather than being listed merely as ‘Dutch (or German, or French) Mis- 
pronunciations’ in the Index. 

The list of improvements and alterations is similar to that given in 
The Pronunciation of English. A few misprints have been overlooked 


- (undeleted commas after ‘somewhat’ in § 289, after ‘people’ in § 473, after 


‘syllable’ at the end of 1. 8 of § 1091, and after ‘to’ near the top of p. 351; 


_a missing full stop and a missing e in ‘used’ in note 11 on p. 131; a v upside 
- down in the transcription of I have got an egg in § 488; Index, Adverbs, 
note 34 should be 36). One wonders if ‘the fore part of the hard palate’ 
in the description of [k] in § 532 is not a slip of the pen (the 4th edition of 


1934 has ‘the soft palate’). Is spook the only exception to the rule that 
oo has the sound [u] when followed by k (§318)? The English 


2 The term does not occur in the Outline, though the unnecessary ‘schwa’ does (§ 355 and 


elsewhere). 
3 This term again is not used by Jones, though the distinction between ‘free’ and ‘checked’ 


vowels, and between ‘free’ and ‘close’ contact is a very useful one, 
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Pronouncing Dictionary also has snook (fish) [snu:k]; snook ( gesture) 
[snu:k] snuk] (see also stook [stuk] [stu:k]). — But these are petty 
cavils at a work that is unequalled for its wealth of carefully observed and 
recorded data on the pronunciation of what for Europeans at least is still 
the most representative type of English. 


If Daniel Jones had written nothing but the English Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he would have laid students of English all over the world 
under an immense obligation. The present, eleventh, edition is described 
as ‘completely revised, enlarged, brought up to date, and reset’. The 
Preface points out that since 1937, when the Dictionary was last reset, 
new words have appeared in the language and many words have acquired 
new pronunciations. Among the latter are ['sandei], ['mandei] etc. beside 
['sandi], ['mandi] etc. for Sunday, Monday etc.; ['streetosfie] rather than 
['streitosfia] for stratosphere. Of the two pronunciations of again, [a'gen] 
is now put before [a'gein].4 In some modern compounds like hold-up, 
lock-out, round-up, set-back, the pronunciation with single stress (on the 
first syllable) now takes precedence of the one with double stress. Here 
foreign students of English might have liked more guidance.* To give 
an example: on p. 144 (Penguin edition) of Josephine Tey’s The Daughter 
of Time (a passage from which is given in phonetic transcription in P. E.) 
we read: ‘Croyland is a very isolated place, incidentally; it would be an 
idea’ place for a fugitive bishop to hide-out till he could arrange transport 
abroad.’ There is no entry for hide-out in the E. P. D.; but the spelling 
with a hyphen in the Penguin book makes one wonder if the pronunciation 
with single stress is perhaps applied to the verb as well?® The point might 
be worth investigating. 

Almost every page of the new edition contains additions and corrections 
compared with the corresponding pages in its predecessors, though, of 
course, desiderata remain. Of a number of omissions noted in my copy 
of the seventh edition a few have been supplied. Among those that 
remain are the following’: all-seeing, amentia, amourette, antisemitic, -ism, 
Aphra (Behn), (on) appro, autarchy, ~ky, back-bench, Bow Bells (stress !), 
brain(s)-trust, Buchman(ite), cabriolet, call-up (stress!), cloop, Corn- 
market, cothurnus, cushy, denim, does [s] (in What's it matter ?), Driburgh 
[ draibera], Ensa, Epimetheus, Ethan (Frome), exanimate, Falangist, 
febrifugal (febrifuge is given), Fianna Fail, filature, forthright(ness), 
halitosis, Harwell, hetaera, hide-and-seek, hodiernal, honk, Inglesant, inter- 
urban, Kelmscott ['kemsket] (John Betjeman), kepi, Kilcolman, labile, 
laverock, Lever Bros., Mabinogion, maison(n)ette, Minorite, mythos, newel, 
oxter, pericope, Philaster, resorb, Roman-Catholic (each component is 


- os is curious how even in rhyme with a word like ‘rain’, English speakers will pronounce 
[a'gen], as in a recent HMV long-playing record of Macbeth. 

5 None is given in the Outline. 

® There is another hyphenated form on p. 13; “Why don’t you take-up something ? 

7 See also my review of the seventh edition in English Studies, April 1947, 
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_ given separately), rutebaga, Sino-, Thomism, Tillyard, Tourneur, true-born 
(stress!), ultra-violet (stress!), Verges, Vinaver, Vives. In addition, 
here are a few pronunciations not recorded in E. P. D.: at the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II on 2 June 1953 the Archbishop of Canterbury said 
['ei,men], the Queen herself using the pronunciation [g2:d] marked rarely’. 
I have heard the head of a Cambridge college say [bles'fi:mas] for 
blasphemous; a well-known Shakespeare scholar pronounce Malcolm as 
['mo:lkem], and an English art historian speak of ['rizik] (‘Ryswick’). 

Lastly, since Professor Jones is a reader of Josephine Tey, might one 
ask for a transcription of Huh! (The Daughter of Time, p. 146) and 
Uh-huh. (ibid., p. 170)? 


The Cambridge University Press has published an Anthology of English 
Prose, with Commentary, 1400—1900, compiled by Eirian James. 1400 
apparently stands for 1485, the first extract being from Malory’s Morte 
d Arthur (the last is from Samuel Butler's The Way of All Flesh, dated 
1903). The Commertary is general rather than specific. We are told that ‘In 
the breadth of his intellect, in the range of his knowledge, and in his interest 
_ in science, Bacon was a typical man of the Renaissance’, but we are not told 
_ who was ‘The poet that beautified the sect that was otherwise inferior to 
the rest’ (Essay: ‘Of Truth’). Recordings of all the selections have been 
produced on a series of five long-playing records available from a New 
York publisher (for Americans wishing to cultivate a British accent?), 
while a set of short-playing records or tape-recordings is on sale throughout 
the world from the British Council and its agents. Six of the latter (out 
of thirty) have been sent to us for review. They were spoken (or rather 
read) ‘by senior members of the University of Cambridge’, according to 
the prospectus, and will give valuable help as well in the teaching of 
literature as of language. From the latter point of view it would have been 
interesting if a few data had been supplied about each recorder’s linguistic 
background; this could have been done without any sacrifice of anonymity. 
The renderings of the various extracts range from good to very good, 
though occasionally the discerning listener may raise a critical eyebrow, 
as when the reader of the passage from Gibbon overlooks the comma 
between ‘future’ and ‘life’, and pronounces ‘filial’ with an [i:] in the first 
syllable; or when the Latin word effertur in the fragment from Coleridge 
is pronounced as if it was written effetur. But these are venial slips, and 
though the intention of the series is no doubt primarily literary, and 
conversational English is rather under-represented, many of these records 
may be listened to as specimens of that web of language of which Professor 
Jones in his excellent books has examined and described the threads and 


the pattern. 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpbvoorrt. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXII 


96. a. When English policemen are face to face with their prey in the station they 
seem almost ashamed of it. 

Thumbs in belts, they talked with their prisoners about racing or the weather, but as 
far as I could make out not about drinks or brawls. H. V. Morton, London. 


b. They lounged against walls, or stood on the kerb and stared, their hands in their 
pockets... Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays, I, 1, p. 6. 

‘T'll see if I can walk’, she said, her mouth thin and pinched. D. H. Lawrence, A» 
Modern Lover, p. 158 (Albatross). 

Peter hung back, his face white. H. Walpole, Fortitude, I, ch. 9. 3, p. 107. 


c. The fool, with eyes staring and heart thumping, saw these two fight a duel to the death. 
H. Walpole, Jeremy, IX. 2, p. 214. 


d. Watching the mower at his task, with his back swaying like music and his bare 
brown arms rhythmically controlling the swaths, I thought again of what we had lost 
when the scythe went out and the fussy little lawn-mower came in: lost in sight and 
lost in sound, even though we gained in every other way. E. V. Lucas, in The Sunday 
Times, June 8, 1924. 


Define the difference in meaning between free adjuncts of the types 
thumbs in belts, their thumbs in their belts, with thumbs in belts, and with 
their thumbs in their belts. 


97. a. It must have been awful for him (W. J. Locke). 
You're trying to make things easy for me (id.). 
Dawkins opened the door for me (id.). 


b. It was terrible to me to think of that beauty lost from the world (Rose Macaulay). 
It struck him suddenly how difficult it had grown to him to answer Jane’s letter (id.). 
She's very useful to me here (id.). 

Is it not painful to you to talk of her? (W. J. Locke). 

It was a useful lesson to him (G, F. Bradby). 

The silence was horrible to him (Ph. Gibbs). 

He enjoyed the joke as much as was possible to a young man who... (id.). 


In the above sentences, taken from an article entitled ‘Adjektet i 
Engelskan’ by Rudolv Kérner in Moderna Sprak for August 1953, it would, 
we suppose, with more or less propriety be possible to change for into to 
and vice versa. What difference, if any, would this entail in meaning ? 
98. No doubt both of them felt that this last speech had reached the limits to which 
confession might be pushed. Priestley, The Good Companions, I, ch. 1, § 2, p. 9. 

By the sharp tones in which he spoke of his brig, it was plain to both of us that he 
was in deadly earnest. R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped. 

Why is it impossible to change these attributive clauses into the unlinked 
type with preposition at the end (as in the man he referred to, the religion 
I was brought up in) ? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21, 
Haarlem, Holland. P) A. Bxapss 
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Samuel Daniel’s Sense of the Past 


Syren. Come worthy Greeke, Vlisses come 

Possesse these shores with me: 

The windes and seas are troublesome, 

And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit, and view their toile 

That trauaile in the deepe, 

And ioy the day in mirth the while, 

And spend the night in sleepe. 
“We are ... beginning to fly with Pegasus,’ wrote A. E. Housman after 
quoting this stanza from Samuel Daniel’s Ulysses and the Siren: 


Indeed a promising young poetaster could not do better than lay up that stanza in his 
memory, not necessarily as a pattern to set before him, but as a touchstone to keep at his 
side. Diction and movement alike, it is perfect. It is made out of the most ordinary 
- words, yet it is pure from the least alloy of prose; and however much nearer heaven the 
art of poetry may have mounted, it has never flown on a surer or a lighter wing.” 


Housman’s defence — as moderate as Daniel himself could ask — is 
only one of a long line. The least lofty, insolent, or passionate of 
Elizabethans, Daniel is yet the one, as Coleridge points out, ‘whose diction 
bears no mark of time, no distinction of age.’ Like his admirer Words- 
worth, Daniel is often prosaic, but Coleridge can find in him ‘many and 
exquisite specimens of that style which, as the neutral ground of prose and 
verse, is common to both.’* Here Coleridge has anticipated Housman and 
in effect concluded the controversy about Daniel's verse which began in 
_ the poet’s own day. Ben Jonson, one recalls, had told Drummond that 
_. ‘Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, had no children; bot no poet.’ 
And Michael Drayton in the Epistle to Henry Reynolds had concluded 
his praise of Daniel by saying that ‘his matter better fitted prose.’* Daniel 
was thus let down lightly but a long way. Coleridge caught him, and his 
position is now secure; no attempt will be made here to budge him from it. 

Rather, let us see what other virtues can be found in him. Coleridge 
has praised the diction of this “golden poet’ — though sterling silver might 
have been a better term — as Wordsworthian; he goes on: 


A similar praise is due to his sentiments. No frequency of perusal can deprive them of 
freshness. For though they are brought into the full day-light of every reader's com- 


1 Arthur Colby Sprague, ed., Samuel Daniel Poems and a Defence of Ryme, Harvard 
University Press (1930) 161. 

2 A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry, New York, Macmillan (1933) 6-7. 
3 J. Shawcross, ed., Biographia Literaria, Oxford (1907) II, 119-20; 60-1. 

4 J. E. Spingarn, ed., Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford (1908) I, 211. 
5 I[bid., 138. 
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prehension; yet are they drawn up from depths which few in any age are priviledged to 
visit, into which few in any age have courage or inclination to descend.® 


Nor is everything of value in it an anticipation of Wordsworth, for on 
another occasion Coleridge writes: ‘Thousands of educated men would 
become more sensible, fitter to be members of Parliament or Ministers, by 
reading Daniel.’* . 

Accepting the compromise settlement of the question whether it better 
fitted prose, let us consider this ‘matter’ which has commanded such respect. 
Thoughtful always, Daniel was not philosophical poet in the sense that 
Lucretius and Dante or even Spenser were. Anthony a Wood, looking 
back on an ungraduated Oxonian, says: ‘His geny being more prone to 
easier and smoother stutlies, than in pecking and hewing at logic, he left the 
university without the honour of a degree and exercised it much in English 
history and poetry, of which he then gave several ingenious specimens. * 
These specimens include one long historical poem, the Civile Wars, and one 
long prose history, the Collection of the History of England — perhaps a 
poet’s history and certainly a historian’s poem. His imagination was, 
however, stimulated not so much by the narrative and dramatic side of 
history as by its pattern and moral significance; and these were to be the 
underlying concern of much of his work — both of the two books just 
mentioned and of the Defence of Ryme and Musophilus. 

To use the phrase of Henry James, whom Daniel resembles in seriousness 
and natural piety, he had a ‘sense of the past’ — of its opportunities and 
pitfalls, its lessons for the present, its place in the continuity of history. 


II 


Though the last of Daniel's major works to be written and published, the 
Collection of the History of England® is the jogical one with which to 
begin a study of Daniel's historical imagination, since it selects and presents 
the essential facts of English history and interprets them straightforwardly 
in plain prose. The first part of the work ‘to the death of King Stephen’ 
appeared in 1612, to be followed in 1617/18 by a second, bringing the 
history to the death of Edward III and incidentally to the beginning of 
the period at which the poem on the Civil Wars had begun. 

In the Epistle Dedicatory Daniel tells of his life-long interest in the 
writing of history and his motives, patriotic and didactic, in collecting 
together historical materials which had previously not been available in 
concise form. Of more interest from our point of view is the consciousness 


Biographia Literaria, II, 119-20. 

Ibid., 280. Note by Shawcross quoting a letter to Lamb, 1808. 

P. Bliss, ed., Athenae Oxonienses, London (1813-20), II, 268. 
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_ of a divergence of character between the Tudor age and the Plantagenet 


which it displays, though the section promised here Daniel never wrote: 


The third Section containes the succession of fiue Soueraigne Princes of the Line of 
Tewdor, and the space of 129 yeares. A time not of that virilitie as the former, but more 
subtile, and let out into wider notions, and bolder discoueries of what lay hidden before. 


_ A time wherein began a greater improuement of the Soueraigntie, and more came to be 


effected by wit then the sword: Equall and iust incounters, of State, and State in forces, 


and of Prince, and Prince in sufficiencie. The opening of a new world, which strangely 


altered the manner of this, inhancing both the rate of all things, by the induction of 


infinite Treasure, & opened a wider way to corruption, whereby Princes got much without 
their swords: Protections, & Confederations to counterpoyse, & preuent ouer-growing 
powers, came to bee maintained with larger pensions. Leidger Ambassadors first imployed 
abroad for intelligance. Common Banks erected, to returne and furnish moneys for these 
businesses. Besides strange alterations in the State Eclesiastical: Religion brought forth 
to bee an Actor in the greatest Designes of Ambition and Faction. To conclude, a time 
stored with all varietie of accidents fit to example, and instruction.1° 


The Advertisements to the Reader reveal Daniel’s methods as histori- 
ographer. ‘It is more then the work of one man (were he of neuer so 
strong forces) to compose a passable Contexture of the whole History 
of England, he asserts, and after itemizing his indebtedness to many 
historians and chroniclers, goes on to say: 


For the work it selfe, I can Challenge nothing therein but onely the sowing it together, 


-and the obseruation of those necessary circumstances, and inferences which the History 


naturally ministers: Desirous to deliuer things done, in as euen and quiet an Order, as such 
an heape will permit, without quarrelling with the Beleefe of Antiquity, deprauing the 
Actions of other Nations to aduance our owne, or keeping backe those Reasons of State 
they had, for what they did in thise times: holding it fittest and best agreeing with 
Integrity (the chiefest duty of a Writer) to leaue things to their owne Fame, and the 
Censure thereof to the Reader, as being his part rather then mine, who am onely to recite 
things done, not to rule them.14 


The Collection keeps this promise. But unlike Spenser and Drayton, 
Daniel was not ‘prodigal of historic faith’*® and could never say with 
Dick Swiveller, ‘Old King Cole himself, Marchioness, was a merry old 
soul, if we may place any faith in the pages of history.. Without 
quarrelling with the belief of antiquity, he passes as quickly as he can over 
the legendary early history of Britain, and then in even and quiet order 
(the phrase is characteristic) relates things done, year by year and reign 
by reign. 

His unit of historical thought is the reign. Like his chronicle sources, 
Daniel thinks more often in terms of anno regum than of anno domini; 
and at the end of each reign he interrupts the flow of his narrative and 
allows himself a paragraph or two of comment on the late monarch’s merits 
and failings. His remarks on Richard I are of particular interest since 


10 Grosart, IV, 77. 
11 Grosart, IV, 83. 
12 The phrase is John Selden’s in a note to Poly-Olbion. See J. W. Hebel, ed., Poly- 
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they give us the last phase in a process of cooling observable in two versions 
of the poem on the Civil Wars. The first account of his reign, in the 
edition of 1595, praises the warrior king for the conquests and for bringing 
England out of ‘raw and wayling infancie’ into the first strength of youth. 
Militarism as England's manifest destiny no longer figures in the single 
stanza to which Daniel reduces Richard in the edition of 1609; and in the 
Collection, while remaining studiously moderate, he shows himself not in 
the least under the spell of Coeur de Lion: 


1199. Anno Reg. 10. — This was the end of this Lyon-like King, when he had reigned 
nine yeares, and nine months; wherein hee exacted, and consumed more of this Kingdome, 
then all his predecessors from the Norman had done before him, and yet lesse deserued 
then any, hauing neyther liued here, neither left behind him Monument of Piety, or of 
any other publique worke, or euer shewed loue or care to this Commonwealth, but onely 
to get what hee could from it. Neuer had Prince more giuen with lesse adoe, and lesse 
noyse then hee. The reason whereof, as I haue sayd, was his vndertaking the Holy wars, 
and the cause of Christ, with his suffering therein; and that made the Clergy, which then 
might doe all, to deny him nothing; and the people, fed with the report of his miraculous 
valour, horrible incounters in his voyage abroad, (and then some victory in France) were 
brought to beare more then euer otherwise they would haue done.1% 


The poet-historian is most lastingly impressed by what the warrior-king 
got away with in the matter of taxes. A tough-mindedness amounting 
almost to economic determinism likewise pervades Daniel's treatment of 
the outward history of the Church.** 

Somewhat more general comments occur from time to time in the 
Collection, especially toward the end, perhaps because the historian is 
approaching the period already covered by the poet of the Civile Wars. 
Following the account of Edward III’s victories in France, Daniel sounds 
a note which reverberates through much of his work: 


But before that yeare ended, this great iollity in England, turned to the saddest mourning 
that could be possible. The inuisible Sword of Heaven makes such a rauage vpon 
Mankinde, as had not been knowne before. A contagious Pestilence ariseth in the East 
and South parts of the World, that dispreads it selfe ouer all Christendome. And in 
England they write that it tooke away more then the halfe of men: As it the Diuine 
prouidence seeing them thus violently bent to destroy and massacre one another, would 


lessen their numbers for their fields, and take to itselfe the Vengeance of blood-shed in 
this terrible manner.1> 


There Daniel writes in the manner of his poem; here in the concluding 
note to the history, he seems to be summarizing its action as well: 


Thus farre haue I brought this Collection of our History, and am now come to the highest 
exaltation of this Kingdom, to a State full built, to a Gouernment reared vp with all those 
Complements of Forme and Order, as haue held it together euer since: notwithstanding 
those dilapidations made by our ciuill discord, by the Nonage or negligence of Princes, by 


18 Grosart, V, 26-7. For passages from the Civile Wars, see Grosart, II, 16-17. 
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the alterations of Religion, by all those corruptions which Time hath brought forth to 


fret and canker-eate the same ...16 


Ill 


A sense of the hazards of history, only incidental to the Collection, 


dominates the poem on the Civil Wars. The prose work is essentially a 


compendium of consecutive facts, compiled to instruct the statesman and 
the general reader in past politics. The intent of the poem is explained 
in an Epistle Dedicatory which first appeared in the Jacobean edition of 
1609, fourteen years after the original Elizabethan version: 


This Argument was long since vndertaken (in a time which was not so well secur’d of 
the future, as God be blessed now it is) with a purpose, to shewe the deformities of Ciuile 
Dissension, and the miserable euents of Rebellions, Conspiracies, and bloudy Reuengements, 
which followed (as in a circle) vpon that breach of the due course of Succession, by the 
Vsurpation of Hen. 4; and thereby to make the blessings of Peace, and the happinesse of 
an established Gouernment (in a direct Line) the better to appeare...17 


Daniel selects a subject to fit this theme, but otherwise he disciplines 


_ his fancy almost as severely as in the Collection. To quote again from 
the Epistle : 


I haue carefully followed that truth which is deliuered in the Historie; without adding to, 
or subtracting from, the generall receiu'd opinion of things as we finde them in our common 
Analles: holding it an impietie, to violate that publike Testimonie we haue, without more 
euident proofe; or to introduce fictions of our owne imagination, in things of this nature.18 


He permits himself only one poetical license in his narrative — ‘framing 
speeches to the persons according to their occasions,"*® as Sallust, Livy, 
and others had done —, and even here he does not pretend to know the- 
secret motives of his characters, just the thought and speeches that their 
situation requires. 

These characters are all great personages. Daniel makes no attempt 
to present a history of the common man in the Middle Ages or of everyday 
things in England. He is interested only in important events; and with 
whatever sentiment or nostalgia he may look back upon mediaeval England, 
we can discern in his work no decorative use of local or historical colour, 
no mention of manners or objects regarded as quaint because antique. 
Daniel's historical imagination was roused to action by nothing smaller 
than the national and dynastic. 

National and dynastic, but not military in spite of the promise of the 
opening stanza: 


16 Grosart, V, 291. In this treatment of the Collection I am indebted to Mary 
McKisack, ‘Samuel Daniel as Historian,’ R.E.S., xxiii (1947) 226-43. 

17 Grosart, II, 6. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Grosart, II, 6-7. 
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I sing the ciuill Warres, tumultuous Broyles, 
And bloody factions of a mightie Land: 
Whose people hautie, proud with forraine spoyles, 
Vpon themselues turn backe their conquering hand ; 
Whil’st Kin their Kin, Brother the Brother foyles ; 
Bowes against Bowes, the Crowne against the Crowne ; 
Whil'st all pretending right, all right’s throwne downe.*1 


From this one may be led to expect a poem dealing largely with battles, 
the key to its interpretation perhaps to be supplied through certain formally 
patterned incidents on the order of Shakespeare’s Father who has killed 
his Son and Son who has killed his Father. But Ben Jonson with justice 
as well as prejudice complained that ‘Daniel wrott civill warres & yet hath 
not one battle in all his book.’?° Vigorous though a few passages may 
be, he so hates civil carnage that he hurries over his accounts of battles in 
order to present their issues in debate and comment. The second stanza 
removes the reader to the place of moral questioning and historical irony 
which he shares with the poet for the remainder of the poem: 


hs 22 


What furie, 6 what madnes held thee so, 
Deare England (too too prodigall of blood) 
To waste so much, and warre without a foe, 
While Fraunce, to see thy spoyles, at pleasure stood ! 
How much might’st thou haue purchast with lesse woe, 
T’haue done thee honour and thy people good ? 
Thine might haue beene what-euer lies betweene 
The Alps and vs, the Pyrenei and Rhene. 


He then goes on to make clear the point of view from which these bygone 
events are observed: that of a patriotic subject, alert to the ethical 
significance of the past and mindful of the peaceful blessings of his age as 
compared to that of which the poem relates. 

Altogether, Daniel is less a chronicler than a commentator; but what 
he is content to lose in immediacy he strives to gain in perspective and 
what I have called historical irony. This latter quality is illustrated 
concretely in the tragedy of lascivious Richard and ambitious Bolingbroke. 
Daniel makes moralizing comments on the death of Edward III and the 
Black Prince, on the young King’s accession, his first mistakes, and his 
unfortunate expedition to Ireland. But the poet’s detached sympathy 
or engaged understanding may more clearly be seen in the longer passage 
which recounts — in the manner of his two main literary sources, Lucan’s 
Pharsalia and The Mirror for Magistrates — the appearance to the 
protagonist of a suffering and reproachful vision. The Genius of England 


20 Spingarn, I, 213. 


21 Text from Grosart, Volume II, with slight changes in punctuation. References are 
to Book and Stanza. 
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_ comes to Bolingbroke just as he is about to set in motion the events which 


led to his seizing the crown, and begs him to check his ambition, concluding 
with the prophecy : 


“The babes, vnborne, shall (6) be borne to bleed 
In this thy quarrell, if thou do proceede.’ 


90 

This said, she ceast: when he in troubled thought 
Grieu'd at this tale and sigh’t, and thus replies ; 
‘Deare Countrey, 6 I haue not hither brought 
These Armes to spoyle, but for thy liberties : 
The sinne be on their head, that this haue wrough* ; 
Who wrongd me first, and thee do tyrannise. 
I am thy Champion, and I seeke my right : 
Prouok'd I am to this, by others spight.’ 


91 


‘This, this pretence, saith shee, th’ambitious finde 
To smooth iniustice, and to flatter wrong. 
Thou dost not know what then will be thy minde, 
When thou shalt see thy selfe aduanc’t and strong. 


Bolingbroke awakes to carry out the projects of the day, projects which 
are to place an uneasy and sleepless crown upon his head. Daniel here 
achieves the same sort of irony as may be found in Shakespeare's history 
plays. The great personages of the past are presented as acting in 
ignorance of their true condition, and instruction is intended to be drawn 
from the contrast between the passionate partiality of their knowledge and 
the reasoned completeness of ours. 

One notable departure from this pattern deserves mention. Daniel 
summons from the past a ghost with something directly to say to the 
present: a vision of Henry V appears to the poet and fiercely upbraids 
him and his fellows for having neglected to sing in ‘new immortall Iliads’ 
the glorious feats of arms in his reign, left so long unsung for dearth 
of poets. He continues with this command: 


NaS 


‘Tell great ELIZA (since her dayes are grac’t, 
With those bright ornaments, to vs deni’d) 
That she repaire what darkness hath defac'’t, 
And get our ruyn’d deedes, reedifi'd: 
She in whose all-directing eye is plac’t 
A powre, the highest powers of wit to guide ; 
Shee may command the worke, and ouer-see 
The holy frame, that might eternall bee. 


10 


For, would Shee be content, that Time should make 
A rauenous prey, vpon her glorious Raigne ; 
That Darkness, and the Night, should ouertake 
So cleere a Brightnesse, shining without staine ? 
Ah! no: She fosters some (no doubt) that wake 
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For her eternitie, with pleasing paine. 
And if shee, for her selfe, prepare this good ; 
Let her not so neglect those of her Blood.’ 


But, having used King Henry’s sword to needle Queen Elizabeth, Daniel 
in a concluding stanza reverts to normal peaceableness and expresses some 
misgivings at the way of life embodied in the famous but ephemeral 
victories of that flashy and unconstitutional young monarch: 


12 


So should our well-taught times haue learn’d alike, 
How faire shin’'d Virtue, and how foul Vice stood ; 
When now my selfe am driuen to mislike 
Those deedes of worth, I dare not vow for good: 

I cannot mone to lose, nor prayse who seeke 

By mightie Actions here t’aduance their Blood, 

I must say, Who wrought most, least honor had: 
How euer good the Cause, the deedes were bad. 


In the ninth canto of the Orlando Furioso Orlando dumps a cannon 
overboard, exclaiming : 


O curst deuice found out by some foule fend, 
And framd below by Belzebub in hell ; 23 


and in the eleventh occurs a long passage of eloquent invective against 
the infernal engine, the enemy of chivalry and the good life, in the course 
of which Ariosto in his own person asserts its origin in the necromancy 
of Eve's tempter. If the most urbane and quizzical of poets can write thus 
vehemently, so also can judicious Daniel. It is mention of ‘Arrtillerie, 
th’infernall instrument, New-brought from hell, to scourge mortalitie,’ which 
launches him on his great digression : 


VI. 27 


If that first fire (subtile Prometheus bruught) 
Stolne out of heaven, did so afflict man-kinde, 
That euer since, plagu’d with a curious thought 
Of stirring search, could neuer quiet finde ; 
What hath he done, who now by stealth hath got 
Lightning and thunder both, in wondrous kinde ? 
What plague deserues so proud an enterprize ? 
Tell Muse, and how it came, and in what wise. 


The Muse, being Daniel's Muse, supplies first a description of the peace, 
order, and good government of mediaeval Europe; and concludes: 


uy Sir John Harington, tr., Orlando Furioso, London (1607) ix, 84. 

Ibid., xi, 20; cf. Rabelais, Book II, chapter 8, in Navarre Society edition, London 
(1921) 204. Gargantua writes to Pantagruel: ‘Printing likewise is now in use, so elegant, 
and so correct, that better cannot be imagined, although it was found out but in my 


time by divine inspiration, as by a diabolical suggestion on the other side was the invention 
of Ordnance.’ 
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Fierce Nemesis, mother of fate and change, 
Sword-bearer of th’eternall Prouidence 
(That had so long, with such afflictions strange, 
Confounded Asias proud magnificence, 
And brought foule impious Barbarisme to range 
On all the glory of her excellence) 
Turnes her sterne looke at last vnto the West; 
And grieu'd to see on earth such happy rest. 


Daniel may not have realized that the latter years of the fourteenth 
century were marked by the rise of Tamburlaine; but his Nemesis, arising 
in the East, trails noxious clouds of tyranny and unrest and fatalistic 
submission. The wrathful Goddess calls Pandora to her and enviously 
contrasts the tyrannous violence of the East — by implication, of Islam — 
with feudal Christendom, even going so far as explicitly to associate order 
and quiet with the Faith of mediaeval Europe: 
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Deuotion (mother of Obedience) 

Beares such a hand on their credulitie, 

That it abates the spirit of eminence, 

And busies them with humble pietie. 

For, see what workes, what infinite expence, 
What monuments of zeale they edifie ; 

As if they would, so that no stop were found, 
Fill all with Temples, make all holy ground. 


Dropping the accents of Daniel, Nemesis continues in harsher tones, 
and, realizing that discord begins in doubtful disputations, she charges 
Pandora to attack men’s ‘uninquisitive belief’.°° (Puns are rare in Daniel, 
but this would appear to mean both a belief without vain curiosity and one 
with no need for an Inquisition.) In this attack another new invention 
is to be employed — printing, 

38 
Whereby, all quarrels, titles, secrecies, 
May vnto all be presently made knowne ; 
Factions prepar'd, parties allur'd to rise, 
Sedition vnder faire pretensions sowne : 
Whereby, the vulgar may become so wise, 
That (with a selfe-presumption ouer-growne) 


They may of deepest mysteries debate, 
Controule their betters, censure acts of State. 


But before this complete disruption of the old idyllic relationships of 
feudalism can take place, war and faction must weaken the structure of 
‘order and quiet’ — the Hundred Years War, the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
factions, which are the subject of the remainder of the poem. 

This long passage has been followed almost to the end because of the 
light which it casts on Daniel's mediaevalism. Our discussion of the 


25 VI, 35. 
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Collection has already shown that Daniel did not readily fall under the 
spell of the chivalric figures of the Middle Ages and that his sympathy 
with priestly power was slight. Moreover, he was not an antiquarian at 
heart, as were Spenser and Camden in their differing ways: he did not 
relish old things because they were old or because they are ‘vessels in 
which we find and store humanity’;?* and while his historical figures are 
never glaringly anachronistic, as Shakespeare's sometimes are, neither are 
they in Jonsonian manner scrupulously footnoted. 

Positively, from the mere fact of Daniel's having made the Collection 
for the reasons he states, it may be inferred that for him the Middle Ages 
and their history have value in being an essential part of the whole 
history of England. The Civil Wars — and especially the passage just 
referred to — supplies further evidence of what he found attractive in 
them. Part of what he was led to say in the Nemesis passage, of course, 
was forced upon him by the device he was using: in order to stress the 
anarchy of the civil wars and the blessed unity which ensued with the 
establishment of the Tudors, it was poetically necessary to represent the 
previous period, which happened to be the high Middle Ages, in the most 
attractive possible colours. And certainly he plays down feudal strife 
and ecclesiastical abuses and lays disproportionate emphasis on piety, 
peace, and the milder of the aristocratic virtues. Similar disproportion may 
be seen in G. K. Chesterton's tendency to ignore the sallow Puritan 
legal’sin which in the Middle Ages could be Catholic and Roman, or in 
the strange churchless countryside which William Morris's imagination 
placed in mediaeval Gngland. Still, whatever discount needs to be made 
for poetic and didactic patterning, the fact remains that Daniel's historical 
imagination was such that in a passage of great seriousness he could 
ascribe to the social life and the religion of the Middle Ages all the qualitie 
most congenial to his own temperament. . 


V 


The chief remaining document in the evidence of Daniel's mediaevalism 
is his Defence of Ryme, written about 1603. Serious and almost angry 
in tone, it seems to have been provoked not so much by the sustained 
argument of Thomas Campion’s contribution to the science of metrics as 
by a single paragraph, to Campion doubtless little more than a decorous 
introductory platitude, a commonplace of Renaissance humanism: 


Learning first flourished in Greece; from thence it was deriued vnto the Romaines, both 
diligent obseruers of the number and quantity of sillables, not in their verses only but 
likewise in their prose. Learning, after the declining of the Romaine Empire and the 
pollution of their language through the conquest of the Barbarians, lay most pitifully 
deformed till the time of Erasmus, Rewcline, Sir Thomas More, and other learned men of 


26 The phrase is Rilke’s. See J. B. Leishman, tr., Sonnets to O 
Pere toa diceecucicmeoor nnets to Orpheus, London, Hogarth 
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that age, who brought the Latine toong again to light, redeeming it with much labour 
out of the hands of the illiterate Monks and Friers: as a scoffing booke, entituled 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum, may sufficiently testifie. In those lack-learning times, and 
in barbarized Italy, began that vulgar and easie kind of Poesie which is now in vse 
throughout most parts of Christendome, which we abusively call Rime and Meeter, of 
Rithmus and Metrum, of which I will not discourse.27 


Campion might have stopped right there: sucn impudent radicalism 
from a brother poet strikes fire even from Daniel. In addressing the 
Defence to the Earl of Pembroke, he says: 


The Generall Custome, and vse of Ryme in this kingdome, Noble Lord, hauing beene 
so long (as if from a Graunt of Nature) held vnquestionable; made me to imagine that 
it lay altogither out of the way of contradiction, and was become so natural, so we should 
neuer haue had a thought to cast it off into reproch, or be made to thinke that it ill-became 
our language ... But yet now, vpon the great discouery of these new measures, threatning 
to ouerthrow the whole state of Rhyme in this kingdom, I must either stand out to defend, 
or else be forced to forsake my selfe, and giue ouer all.?8 


Daniel is shocked by this attack on rhyme as he would be by an attack 
on the constitution, both being firmly and rightly established in custom and 
nature. Classical antiquity, to which Campion had appealed, Daniel 
allows to be venerable, but venerable in no manner contrary to custom 
and nature: 


Me thinkes we should not so soone yeeld our consents captiue to the authoritie of 
Antiquitie, vnlesse we saw more reason: all our vnderstandings are not to be built by the 
square of Greece and Italie. We are the children of nature as well as they .... Nor can 
it be but a touch of arrogant ignorance, to hold this or that nation Barbarous, these or 
those times grosse, considering how this manifold creature man, wheresoeuer hee stand in 
the world, hath alwayes some disposition of worth, intertaines the order of societie, affects 
that which is more in vse, and is eminent in some one thing or other, that fits his humour 
and the times.?? 


Daniel is now launched on his defence of the Middle Ages. The laws 
and customs of Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, are, he points out, the 
originals of most of the provincial constitutions of Christendom. And the 
contribution of the Middle Ages is not exhausted in the matter of political 
origins : 

Erasmus, Rewcline and More, brought no more wisdome into the world with all their 


new reuiued wordes then we finde was before, it bred not a profounder Diuine than Saint 
Thomas, a greater lawyer than Barfolus, a more accute Logician than Scofus...#° 


In this view, the Middle Ages are not Gothic in the sense established 


by Renaissance and Reformation — as a time of darkness, cultural and 
religious, of barbarism and superstition. Nor, however, are they Gothic 
in the other sense later to be current — as a time of quaintness and 


romance. Consider the difference between Daniel’s sober respect for the 


27 G. Gregory Smith, ed., Elizabethan Critical Essays, Oxford ( 1904) II, 329. 
23 Sprague, 129-30. 

29 Sprague, 139-40. 

30 Sprague, 145. 
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great mediaeval philosophers in the passage just quoted and the enthusiasm 
of an early contributor to the eighteenth-century Gothic Revival. In his 
Conjectures on Original Composition Edward Young writes: 


The minds of the schoolmen were almost as much cloistered as their bodies; they had 
but little learning, and few books; yet may the most learned be struck with some astonish- 
ment at their so singular natural sagacity, and most exquisite edge of thought. Who 
would expect to find Pindar and Scotus, Shakespeare and Aquinas of the same party? 
Both equally shew an original, unindebted, energy; the vigor igneus, the caelestis origo, 
burns in both; and leaves us in doubt whether genius is more evident in the sublime flights 
and beauteous flowers of poetry, or in the profound penetrations, and marvellously keen 
and minute distinctions, called the thorns of the schools.3t 


Daniel argues for a continuity of history in order to accept the Middle 
Ages; Young assumes a discontinuity in order to appreciate them. 

Daniel, then, is alive to the dangers of temporal factionalism, of setting 
one age against another, and if it was beyond his power to cause the Civil 
Wars not to have been fought, he could at least plead for the acceptance 
of English history and culture as a unity. Since he did not regard the 
Middle Ages as Gothic in either of the main senses of the word, his 
defence of them cannot be regarded as a ‘revival’: not being past and 
gone, they need no revival, merely vigilance lest their continuity with the 
present be broken by such provocative and irresponsible acts as Campion’s. 

If Daniel is not a Gothic Revivalist born out of due time, how may his 
historical imagination be characterized? An attempt to answer this question 
will lead to a consideration of his Musophilus (1602-3), that ‘sixteenth- 
century Culture and Anarchy in verse’,** wherein the function of the poet 
as commentator on past time and-the passing time is most fully set forth. 
The dialogue opens with the charge by Philocosmus that the poet’s 
detachment from the values and duties of temporal life amounts to an 
evasion and a solemn frivolity: ‘Other delights then these, other desires 
This wiser profit-seeking age requires.’ (11-13).°*. The poet's multitude 
of words, he goes on, rather cruelly, will have small effect if tastes should 
change or if some viperous critic to gain reputation for his wit should 
tease and unravel the poet’s work. Scorning the wisdom of profit-seeking, 
the poet under the name of Musophilus asserts that virtue and art transcend 
their age. The periods that he singles out for mention are the ones we 


have grown to expect from Daniel — Chaucer's springtime and the late 
Elizabethan autumn: 


But yet in all this interchange of all, 
Virtue we see, with her faire grace, stands fast ; 
For what hy races hath there come to fall, 
With low disgrace, quite vanished and past, 


$1 Edith J. Morley, ed., Edward Young’s Conjecture Original GC oes 
University Press (1918) 16-17. tes on Original Composition, Manchester 


32, Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Traditi : 
Press (1932) 29. radition, University of Minnesota 


33 Sprague, 69, lines 11-13. Line references are to this edition of Musophilus. 


But art does 


Indeed, Musophilus argues at the end that if Learning were distributed as 


a heritage disorder would cease. No longer dismissed as_ superfluous, 


our drooping 
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Since Chaucer liu’d who yet liues and yet shall, 
Though (which I grieue to say) but in his last. 
Yet what a time hath he wrested from time, 
And won vpon the mighty waste of daies, 
Vnto th’immortall honor of our clime, 
That by his meanes came first adorn’d with Baies, 
Vnto the sacred Relicks of whose rime 
We yet are bound in zeale to offer praise ? 
And could our lines begotten in this age 
Obtaine but such a blessed hand of yeeres, 
And scape the fury of that threatning rage, 
Which in confused clowdes gastly appears, 
Who would not straine his trauailes to ingage, 
When such true glory should succeed his cares ? 
But whereas he came planted in the spring, 
And had the Sun, before him, of respect ; 
We set in th’Autumn, in the withering, 
And sullen season of a cold defect, 
Must taste those soure distastes the times do bring, 
Vpon the fulnesse of a cloid neglect, 
Although the stronger constitution shall 
Weare out th'infection of distempred daies, 
And come with glory to out-liue this fall, 
Recouring of another spring of praise, 
Cleer’d from th’oppressing humors, wherewithall 
The idle multitude surcharge their laies. (147-176) 


more than merely survive the vicissitudes of time: it is 
also the means of making all ages present and their experience available: 


O blessed letters that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one liue with all, 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead liuing vnto concell call: 
By you th’vnborne shall haue communion 
Of what we feele, and what doth vs befall. (189-194) 


Academies would revive: 


Then would they onely labour to extend 
Their now vnsearching spirits beyond these bounds 
Of others powres, wherein they must be pend 
As if there were besides no other grounds: 
And set their bold Plus vltra far without 
The pillers of those Axioms age propounds, 
Discour’ring dayly more, and more about 
In that immense and boundlesse Ocean 
- Of Natures riches, neuer yet found out 
Nor fore-clos’d, with the wit of any man; 
So far beyond the ordinarie course 
That other vnindustrious ages ran, 
That these more curious times they might deuorce 
From the opinion they are linckt vnto 
Of our disable and vnactiue force, 
To shew true knowledge can both speak and do. (821-835) 
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Daniel is hardly what we think of as a typical Baconian, but it is 
nevertheless appropriate that a treatment of what may be his best poem 
should end on this note of plus ultra. For all his conservatism, there is 
sturdy proof of the virtue of hope in his attitude toward the passage of time 
here, belying that suspicion of a ‘failure of nerve’ which might otherwise 
have arisen. The Elizabethan poet with the most fully and justly developed 
sense of the past, Daniel looked to the future without dismay, and his 
work is in large measure an attempt to share both visions with the reader. 
The conclusions which he drew Coleridge considered still worth perusal. 

This, however, is not all. Implicit in Daniel’s endeavour is a temptation. 
He must always be on guard against losing the sense of the present in 
the sense of the past. Philocosmus charges Musophilus with having done 
so, and Musophilus is at pains not only to refute but to return the charge 
when later he defends the writing of poetry for his own time and country 
in spite of ‘an age too late, or cold climate’: 


I do confesse our limits are but small 
Compar’d with all the whole vaste earth beside, 
All which againe rated to that great All, 
Is likewise as a point scarcelie descride ; 
So that in these respects we may this call 
A point but of a point where we abide. 
But if we shall descend from that high stand 
Of ouer-looking Contemplation, 
And cast our thoughts but to, and not beyond 
This spatious circuit which we tread vpon, 
We then may estimate our mightie land 
A world within a world standing alone. (531-542) 


This metaphor of passive survey of a remote field is applied repeatedly 
to the indifference into which Philocosmus falls and which tempts the 
poet-historian. In the Collection Daniel speaks of the tract of British 
history before the Conquest as like the distant source of a river but uses 
that likeness as his reason for not dealing with it®* Again, it is not Daniel 
and the reader but Nemesis and Pandora and the Continental nations that 
enjoy spectatorship at England's civil wars: 


VI. 41 


Let her be made the sable Stage, whereon 
Shall first be acted bloodie Tragedies ; 
That all the neighbor States, gazing thereon, 
May make their profite, by her miseries: 
And those, whom she before had marcht vpon, 
(Hauing, by this, both time and meanes to rise) 
Made martiall by her Armes, shall growe so great, 
As (saue their owne) no force shall them defeat. 


When their positions are reversed, it is true, England convalescent of her 
wounds may ‘sit and behold their parts as tragicall’: 


34 Grosart, IV, 85-6. 
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And, from the Rockes of Safetie, shall descrie 
The wondrous wracks, that Wrath layes ruined ; 
All round her, blood and miserie, 

Powres betray’d, Princes slaine, Kings massacred, 
States all-confus’d, brought to calamitie, 

And all the face of Kingdomes altered : 

Yet, she the same inuiolable stands, 

Deare to her owne, wonder to other Lands, 


This is detachment also, but of the hard-earned kind. 

Unregarded until now has been Daniel's final thrust at the shallow 
and distorted and vaguely treasonable view of history of the Adversary — 
as he came to call Campion: 


It is but the clowds gathered about our owne iudgement that makes vs thinke all other 
ages wrapt vp in mists, and the great distance betwixt vs, that causes vs to imagine men 
so farre off, to be so little in respect of our selues. We must not looke vpon the immense 
course of times past, as men ouer-looke spacious and wide countries from off high 
Mountaines and are neuer the neere to iudge of the true Nature of the soyle, or the 
particular syte and face of those territories they see. Nor must we thinke, viewing the 
superficiall figure of a region in a Mappe that wee know strait the fashion and place as 
it is. Or reading an Historie (which is but a Mappe of men, and dooth no otherwise 
acquaint vs with the true Substance of Circumstances, than a superficiall Card dooth the 
Seaman with a Coast neuer seene, which alwayes prooues other to the eye than the 
imagination forecast it) that presently wee know all the world, and can distinctly iudge 
of times, men and maners, iust as they were. When the best measure of man is to be 
taken by his owne foote, bearing euer the neerest proportion to himself, and is neuer 
so farre different and vnequall in his powers, that he hath all in perfection at one time, 
and nothing at an other. The distribution of gifts are vniuersall, and all seasons hath 
them in some sort.35 


Daniel's Ulysses is perhaps the best example of resistance to this 
temptation, the temptation to take too large a view. The Siren, that least 
erotic of temptresses,** proposes to the mariner that he cease his voyaging 
and devote himself to the pleasures of watching the toil of others from her 
vantage ground; she offers a Lucretian*’ detachment without risk of 
discomfort. Ulysses sees the illusory nature of her promise, and in 
rejecting wins her. So also Daniel in refusing to slacken his sinews for 
a Siren wins a Muse, and it is Clio. 
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35 Sprague, 143. 

36 Daniel has good classical precedence for this, Cicero (De Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum V, xviii, 49) interpreted the song of the Sirens as the passion for learning. See 
also the discussion in J. E. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey (1886) 146 ff, 181-2. 

37 Vide Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, II, i: Suaue, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 


E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ... 
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Unconscious ‘Borrowing’ 
and the Problem of Inspiration 


Most readers of Wordsworth’s well-known sonnet beginning: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers, 


will not have realized that the last line: 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
is obviously a reminiscence of Spenser's line: 


Is Triton blowing loud his wreathed horne. 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 1. 245 


Similarly, when Shelley in the last stanza of The Cloud says: 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky, 


this is probably a reminiscence of Spenser's line: 


Whom thus at point prepared, to prevent, 
A litle noursling of the humid ayre, 
A Gnat unto the sleepie Shepheard went. Virgils Gnat, 282 


S;enser, in his turn, in writing the stanzas describing the music in the 
Bowre of Blis: 


Eftsoone.,, chey heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground, 

Save in this Paradise, be heard elswhere: 

Right hard it was, for wight, which did it heare, 
To read, what manner musicke that motc bee: 

For all that pleasing is to living eare, 

Was there consorted in one harmonee, 

Birdes, voyces, instruments, windes, waters, all agree. 


The ioyous birdes shrouded in chearefull shade, 
Their notes unto the voyce attempred sweet ; 
Th’Angelicall soft trembling voyces made 

To th'instruments divine respondence meet : 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall: 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call: 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


The Fairie Queene, II, XII, st. 70, 71 


involuntarily recalls the general tone and some details of a passage in 
Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules : 


On every bough the briddes herde I singe, 
With voys of aungel in hir armonye, Il. 190-191 
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Of instruments of strenges in acord 

Herde I so pleye a ravisshing swetnesse, 

That god, that maker is of al and lord, 

Ne herde never better, as I gesse ; 

Therwith a wind, unnethe hit might be lesse, 

Made in the leves grene a noise softe 

Acordant to the foules songe on-lofte. Il. 197-203 


But Chaucer also provided Keats with part of the opening lines of his 
famous poem La Belle Dame Sans Merci: 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 


which involuntarily remind one of Chaucer’s: 


And with that cry Arcite anon up-sterte, 
And seyde, ‘Cosin myn, what eyleth thee, 
That art so pale and deedly on to see?’ C.T. A 1081 


And Tennyson's 


But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, ‘She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.’ 


undoubtedly ‘borrows’ its first line from Scott's Marmion: 


The Captain mused a little space, 
And pass’d his hand across his face. 
Marmion I, XXI, 1 


where the similarity in metre and rime-word and the triteness of the second 

line of the couplet by Scott creates the uncanny impression that the 

progenitor had set out to parody the offspring. This remark, frivolous 

though it may sound, may well provide us with the key to the whole problem. 
A few years ago a friend of mine, quoting Shelley's 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 


said they contained a plagiarism trom The Mysteries of Udolpho by 
Mrs. Radcliffe : 


He would endeavour to recollect all that she had said on that night; to catch the tones 


of her voice as they faintly vibrated on his memory. 


Everyman's ed. I, 297, ch. XXI. 


Considering that Shelley in his youth was a great reader of novels of 
terror and even tried his hand at the genre himself, this did not seem 
unlikely at first sight. But if we bear in mind that this particular poem 
was written in 1821, when Shelley was 29, it seems less likely, and the 
so-called plagiarism is much more probably due to an unconscious memory. 


E. S. XXXVIII. 1957. 5 
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This seems the more likely since Shelley often seems to ‘borrow’ from his 

own works. I have on a former occasion given some examples of this 

(E.S. XXXI, 171), but it might be as well to quote one more example. 
The fragment To One Singing (dated 1817 by Mrs. Shelley): 


My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far far away into the regions dim 


Of rapture — as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river, 
Speeds through dark forests o’er the waters swinging... 


sounds almost as an introductory study to the beautiful hymn sung by Asia 
in reply to the song addressed to her by the Voice in the Air: 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ! 


And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven. 
Prometheus Unbound, Il, V, ll. 72, ff. 


Yet it is most unlikely that Shelley, when composing the second act at 
Rome, March-April 6, 1819 (Acts II, III) should have turned to his 
note-book or some loose scrap of paper for the words of this song. As 
a rule he wrote very rapidly and uninterrupiedly, like one inspired, and for 
a considerable stretch of time, wholly absorbed in his work. Here again, 
we must assume that during the act of composition unconscious memories 
came to the surface and were embedded in the poem. 

The instances given above, though interesting in themselves, are even 
more so in their implications. For they offer a clue to what takes place 
during the process of artistic creation. At the outset we must consider the 
possibility of conscious plagiarism. In an interesting article in Museum 
Professor S. Dresden has discussed the question of Imitation and 
Originality." He distinguishes imitation from borrowing, plagiarism and 
quotation (pp. 12-14). It is obvious that we are here concerned with 
something different. The quotation acknowledges the indebtedness to 
another; plagiarism consciously hides it. Borrowing is an external process 


1S. Dresden, Imitatie en Originaliteit. Museum (Leiden), 60, 1, pp. 2-16. 
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_in which the borrower has not assimilated the concept borrowed. In 


imitation he has made it his own, he creates it anew from his own 


consciousness. It will be obvious that what is referred to in the present 


article is different again. What it has in common with imitation is that 
_ the author has made the phrase or line his own. It forms part of the 


_ content of his subconscious mind. But it has nothing in common with 


imitation as regards its main object, which is not imitation. Wordsworth 
and Shelley could hardly be called Spenser imitators, neither is Tennyson 
an imitator of Scott, and Shelley could hardly be said to be an imitator 
of ... Shelley! But all these poets had read the masterpieces and lesser 
works of their predecessors, both in their youth and afterwards, and these 
works had sunk deep into their consciousness, both in content and form. 
Though probably not present to the conscious mind, they were there, deep 
down in the unconscious part of it, and rose to the surface during the 
process of artistic creation. The name ‘borrowing’ is therefore in reality 
an unfortunate misnomer, it would be better to speak of the process as 
‘resurgence’ and of ‘resurgences’ in such instances of the phenomenon as 
have been mentioned above. 

How is it that this resurgence takes place during the process of artistic 


creation, and that probably without the poet or writer or composer being 


aware of it? In order to gain some insight into this process it should be 
realized that beyond man’s conscious mind, there is a vast region of his 


mental and emotional being which is normally subconscious. Just as in 


the case of an iceberg we only see the relatively small part of the floating 
body of ice which is above the surface of the sea, whereas the far greater 
part which is under the surface is invisible, man’s conscious mind forms 
only a very small part of his total non-physical being, which is for the 
greater part unconscious. Without this unconscious part for its root and 
basis, it seems doubtful whether consciousness would exist at all, just as 
the visible part of the iceberg could not emerge above the surface without 
its much larger submerged basis. The image should, of course, not be 
taken too literally, for both the conscious and the unconscious are non- 
spatial and non-temporal. 

The unconscious, then, is the basis and root of our non-physical being 


and the conscious mind is a comparatively small part of this being. More- 


over, the boundary between the conscious and the unconscious is vague, 
or as G. N. M. Tyrrell puts it: “We are ... conscious beings whose 
consciousness shades off into uncomprehended regions..? McDougall also 
refers to this when he draws attention to ‘the large proportion of suh- 


conscious mental activity which is involved in our everyday thinking’, ana 


insists that ‘This is the kind of normal [subconscious] activity which we 
may set at the lower end of a continuous scale, at the upper end of which 


2 G.N. M. Tyrrell, Homo Faber. A Study of Man's Mental Evolution. London, 1951, 
p. 182. 
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we may place the achievement of the greatest works of genius.’* And 
not only is the boundary between the unconscious and the conscious vague, 
it is also variable*. Now it seems that thought can enter consciousness 
from beyond this variable boundary. To quote Tyrrell again: ‘Examples 
of the way in which original thought enters from beyond this variable 
boundary, have been provided by the statements of many eminent men 
and women — poets, authors, artists, musical composers and even scientists. 
An interesting collection of these is to be found in Dr. Rosamund Harding's 
book, An Anatomy of Inspiration. ‘The thinker does not sit down”, she 
says, “and say to himself: ‘now I am going to think out the relations 
between so-and-so’. The process is not so much an active as a passive 
one.”’® In another place Tyrrell puts forward the view that ‘the conscious 
mind ... can be influenced not only from below; it can also be influenced 
from above.’* Now I think that Dr. Harding’s statement ‘that the process 
is not so much an active as a passive one’ requires qualification. It is 
true, there is undoubtedly a passive element in artistic creation, or rather 
a receptive element. But this receptive attitude is not a neutral or blank 
passivity. For when man has been engrossed in a subject it is most 
likely that when the normal everyday activities reassert themselves and 
require his conscious attention the unconscious mind continues to consider 
the problem, and when normal everyday consciousness is relaxed for a 
moment, thus creating a state of passive receptivity, the solution of the 
problem flashes upon the conscious mind. But in the effort to express 
the idea, to symbolize it, or to adapt it to our modes of expression 
the conscious mind plays a definite part. Thus a certain line of poetry 
may suggest itself to the poet, but the line is only the germ of a poem, 
and the creative process then consists in an interplay of conscious and 
unconscious activity. Moreover, in the process of creation, the conscious 
mind is working at a high level and acutely sensitive. This conscious 
mental activity induces another process in the unconscious mind. Certain 
regions, normally dormant, are stirred into activity. It is as though 


3 W. McDougall, Psychology. London, 1926, p. 218. From the context it is obvious 
that the word ‘subconscious’ must be inserted in the quotation. In this article we shall 
as a rule use the term ‘unconscious’, though in some cases we have used the term ‘sub- 
conscious’, when this seemed the more suitable word. The terms are regularly used 
without any distinction being implied by authors on psychdélogy, and no distinction is 
implied here. Cf. A. Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et critique de la Philosophie. Paris, 
1951, and H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology. Cambridge, Mass., 1934. The 
sense in which both words are used in this article and in the quotations is the one given 
to ‘subconscious’ in P. L. Harriman, The New Dictionary of Psychology, New York, 
1947: either mental activities which occur on the periphery of awareness or which lie 
below the threshold of consciousness. Cf. Lalande: subconscient. C. Synonyme 
d'Inconscient aux sens D ou E. Inconscient: E. ce qui n'est pas conscient pour un sujet - 
et dans un cas déterminé, tout en étant susceptible de le devenir pour lui a d’autres moments 
ou sous certaines conditions. 

4 Tyrrell, o.c., p. 182. 

5 Ibid., p. 182 and R. E. M. Harding, An Anatom 


I 5 ion, . 3 
6 Ibid, p. 167. y of Inspiration, Cambridge, 19483, p. 5. 
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something outside oneself, and yet in a very profound sense one’s inmost 
self, is actively engaged and pours out its content of psychic energy in 
the form of ideas into the conscious mind. And since all sorts of 
memories forgotten by the conscious mind, some of them not even 
assimilated by the conscious mind, seem to be preserved in the unconscious, 
such memories will enter into the composition without the writer or 
composer being aware of their original source. They had, in fact, 
become part of the content of his unconscious mind and are in that sense 
really his own. Hence also the fact, as will be seen from the passages 
quoted above, that he raises them to a higher level by applying them 
in a more suitable manner or context. They are adapted so as to be 
fused completely into the new composition and often seem to acquire a 
new and more pregnant meaning and function than they had in the original. 
The moment the writer were to realize them as not fully his own, as bits 
quoted from others, the spell would be broken. The critical faculty would 
assert itself and the creative process would be interfered with. The fusion 
between the conscious and the unconscious mind, which is an indispensable 
condition for all creative work, would come to an end, and all the writer 
could do would be to try and fill up the rest of the composition with 
conscious patchwork. 

This does not mean that the critical faculty during the creative process 
is wholly in abeyance. It is actively engaged, but in an entirely different 
manner. The conscious mind working in perfect fusion with the 
unconscious, does in a certain but definite way take part in the process. 
But the subject-object relation, which is present in the normal activities of 
the conscious mind is absent. It does not as a subject view the data 
presented by the unconscious mind as objects of reflection or analysis, for 
if it did, its function would become an analytical one, whereas the creative 
process is essentially a synthetic one. It seems as though the data 
presented by the unconscious mind are utilized by the fused consciousness 
in such a way that they become organic parts of the new creation, and 
this in a manner of which the conscious mind would be wholly incapable. 
For, as Bertrand Russell has aptly said: ‘Reason is a harmonizing, 
controlling force rather than a creative one.’* Without this controlling 
force of reason the ideas and emotions could never be expressed in such a 
way as to be either understandable or acceptable to the reader. This 
part played by the unconscious mind in composition also accounts for 
the well-known fact that when the creative period is over, the writer or 
composer, when reading the composition with his normal, conscious mind, 
often does not recognize it as his own. He has a strange feeling of 
wonder that he should have written this and can set about altering it in 
details and polishing it, or filling up gaps. This is too well-known a fact 
to need illustration. In this he is helped by his critical, analytic faculty 


7 B. Russell, Mysticism and Logic, quoted from Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell. 
New York, The Modern Library, 1927, p. 30. 
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and his technical skill as a craftsman, but unless an entire re-creation 
entailing a new creative process is undertaken, the essentials of the work 
remain unaffected. But the two processes are of an entirely different 
nature and the creative activity of the fused mind could never be replaced 
by any activity of the conscious mind working by itself. The difference 
between the two processes also explains why poets are not always good 
critics. 

The argument has now led us to an examination of the problem of 
inspiration. The common tendency nowadays is to decry the function of 
inspiration in literary composition, to disparage it as an outmoded concept. 
This is a regrettable and wholly unscientific view. We may have a 
different explanation for this phenomenon, but to deny it is to fly in the 
face of all that creative artists and inventors themselves have testified on 
this point and a mistaken effort on the part of the surface mind to deny 
anything that cannot be explained from the activity of the conscious mind. 
The testimony of men of genius, mystics, artists, composers and inventors 
should not be lightly discarded. Apart from the testimonies adduced by 
Miss Harding ®, I should like to quote what Evelyn Underhill has to say 
on the subject: ‘In those abnormal types of personality to which we give 
the name of genius, we seem to detect a hint of the relations which may 
exist between these deep levels of being and the crust of consciousness. 
In the poet, the musician, the great mathematician or inventor, mighty 
powers lying below the threshold, hardly controllable by their owner's 
will, clearly take a major part in the business of perception and conception. 
In all creative acts, the larger share of the work is done subconsciously: 
its emergence is in a sense automatic. This is equally true of mystics, artists, 
philosophers, discoverers, and rulers of men. The great religion, invention, 
work of art, always owes its inception to some sudden uprush of intuitions 
or ideas for which the superficial self cannot accouiit; its execution to 
powers so far beyond the control of that self, that they seem, as their 
owner sometimes says, to “come from beyond.” This is ‘‘inspiration’”’, 
the opening of the sluices, so that those waters of truth in which all life 
is bathed may rise to the level of consciousness.’ ® 

To quote two examples illustrating what is said here, let us first hear 
the testimony of Blake: ‘Excuse my enthusiasm, or rather madness, for 
I am really drunk with intellectual vision whenever I take a pencil or graver 
into my hand.’*° The second quotation is from Shelley's Adonais : 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 


Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven ! 


8 Cf. note 5. Some of these testimonies are also quoted by Tyrrell i : 
The Personality of Man. Pelican Books, A 165. 1948R, Ch. 2. Mie ds 
® E. Underhill, Mysticism. London, 19123, p. 75, 


10 Poetry and Prose of William Blake. Edited by G. K Lond 194 
49, To William Hayley, 23 October 1804, p. 900. z eynes. London, 8. Letter 
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I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. LV. 


It is hard to deny that what the poet expresses here, denotes a real 
spiritual experience, some unfamiliar and elevated, but none the less real 
state of consciousness, in which the conscious mind is both flooded with and 
carried along by something mightier than itself. In our view, then, 
inspiration consists in this flooding of the conscious or surface mind by 
the unconscious. It is to be distinguished from the state of fusion referred 
to above. In the fused mind there is a certain balance between the 
conscious and the unconscious, here the conscious mind seems to be swept 
away almost completely by the unconscious and to become a mere 
instrument in the hands of an irresistible force. But they have this much 
in common that the presence of either is a prerequisite for all art. It 
is this element which distinguishes all art from a mere mechanical 
reproduction of reality or mere technical skill. 

That is also the reason why a merely intellectual analysis can never 
grasp the ultimate essence of a work of art. It can help to bring out 
certain points about its composition and technique, lay bare certain factors 
and principles, but if pursued too far it defeats its own ends and will 
prevent those who practise it from really sensing the deepest values of 
the work of art. For this activity is essentially one of the conscious mind. 
It will accentuate the subject-object relation inherent in all critical activity 
and this very relation prevents the reader, listener or spectator from 
re-creating the work of art in his own mind. Such re-creation brings 
about in the reader, listener or spectator that same fusion of the conscious 
and unconscious which sets up in the fused mind those trains of thought and 
emotion which will enable him to experience anew the reality experienced 
by the artist. And this is the only way in which art really fulfils its true 
function and yields up its inmost being. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 


12 For a view of creative thinking and writing which, without being identical with the 
view put forward in this article, has something in common with it, the reader is referred 
to the article entitled Creative Thinking by Catherine Patrick in P. L. Harriman’s 
Encyclopedia of Psychology. New York, 1946, pp. 110-114. 
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Notes and News 


Ferdinand Holthausen}. Prof. Dr Ferdinand Holthausen, who was 
probably the oldest living Anglicist, died at Wiesbaden on September 
19, 1956, aged 96. He began his academic career at Heidelberg in 1885. 
He is best known for his etymological studies, in particular his 
Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch (1934), and for his editions of 
Beowulf and Havelok. He contributed to English Studies in 1923 and 1924. 


English Studies in Austria. We regret to announce the death of Dr Leo 
Hibler-Lebmannsport, Emeritus Professor of English in the University of 
Vienna. Two years ago, European and American colleagues offered him 
a volume of Anniversary Studies on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
The vacant chair has been filled by the appointment of Dr Siegfried 
Korninger, hitherto Privat-dozent in the University of Innsbruck. 


English Studies in Switzerland. Professor Georges Bonnard, whose 
retirement from the Chair of English at Lausanne was announced in our 
October number, has been succeeded by M. René Rapin. Professor Rapin 
gave an inaugural lecture on Réalité et Imagination dans ['(CEuvre de 
Joseph Conrad on October 30, 1956. 


English Studies at Oxford. Mr Nevill Coghill, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Merton Professor of English Literature, to 
succeed Professor F. P. Wilson. Professor Coghill is known for his 


publications on Chaucer and Langland, and for his modernized versions 
of their works. 


Congress for Modern Languages and Literatures. The next Congress 
of the International Federation for Modern Languages and Literatures 
will be held at Heidelberg from the 26th to the 31st of August. 
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Reviews 


The Place-names of Oxfordshire. By MARGARET GELLING. 
2 vols. English Place-name Society, vols. XXIII-XXIV. Cam- 
bridge University Press 1953-54. 30/— each volume. 


The latest volumes of the English Place-name Society's publications* deal 
with the place-names of Oxfordshire in the now traditional fashion familiar 
to place-name students. A few novelties in arrangement etc. introduced 
in the Cumberland volumes (ante 33, p. 67) are also a feature of the 
present volumes. The work is based on Lady Stenton’s collection of 
material for the county, which comprised at least three quarters of the 
material finally used for the survey. Work on the material began early in 
1947, and forms were added to it from unpublished documents in the Public 
Record Office. The collection of field-names was undertaken a few years 
later. The volumes were produced by the author, Mrs. Gelling, under 
the supervision of Professor Bruce Dickins, Director of the Survey from 
1946 to 1951, who also wrote a number of paragraphs in the Introduction. 

The Introduction deals with various aspects of early Oxfordshire history 
and of Oxfordshire place-names. Light is thrown on the early Anglo- 
Saxon period through Sir Frank Stenton’s identification of the site of the 
battle of Febanleag with Fetheléé in north-east Oxfordshire, which makes 
it clear that the West Saxons were responsible for the basic English 
settlement of most of the area. Yet an Anglian element is also 
distinguishable, and the tribes that occupied the district now Oxfordshire, 
the Cilternseetan or settlers in the Chilterns, and the Hwicce, whose name 
remains in Wychwood (386), were both peoples of mixed Anglian and 
Saxon stock, 

The editor remarks that the great majority of Oxfordshire place-names, 
probably bestowed by gradual expansion and land clearance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, are not in any way remarkable. A study of the 
distribution of the elements used does not bring out any very striking facts, 
and we meet with only few place-names that suggest heathenism or contain 
some reference to the supernatural, as Shuckelawe ‘goblin barrow’ or 
Drakenhord ‘dragon's hoard’.. An interesting name that has a bearing 
on ancient Anglo-Saxon culture is Fawler (421). This is identical with 
the expression (to) fagan fléran which occurs in some boundaries of Water 
Eaton in an Anglo-Saxon charter (BCS 607). It means ‘variegated floor’, 
i.e. ‘tesselated pavement’, and the pavement at Fawler was one of those 
in a Romano-British house in a meadow on the north bank of the river 
Evenlode. One was opened up in 1865, and another was destroyed in 
making the railway line. The same name occurs in Berks., and we must 


* Since this review was written, Vols. XXV & XXVI, English Place-Name Elements, 
by A. H. Smith, have appeared. — Ed. 
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take account of this background in interpreting the fagne flor of Beowulf 
725; cf. the note in Professor Wrenn’s edition, p. 198. 

The major place-names of Oxfordshire and many of the minor ones 
have already been dealt with by other scholars, and little is added in the 
present monograph to the explanation of these names. Many of the minor 
names have not been investigated previously, however, nor have the very 
numerous field-names listed in the-work. These are now interpreted as 
far as possible, and the discussion of them contains not a few notable 
contributions to our knowledge of place-nomenclature. An obstacle to the 
interpretation of the field-names is that they are often recorded in a single 
early form only, and that for many of them no modern form is available. 
This complicates the handling of many of these names, and introduces an 
element of uncertainty. 

Occasionally, field names are found only in spellings that appear to be 
corrupt, thus Dichespec (55) may be for Dichespet ‘the pit of the ditch’, 
Fanesschulne (93) for -schulue (O.E. scylf ‘shelf, ledge’), groundell (141) 
for croundell ‘chalk pit’, and chenosche (sic!) (254) possibly for (at) 
then esche ‘at the ash-tree’; other examples might be added. Scoldehare 
(110) does not look like a place-name at all. Uure (119) means ‘hill, slope’ 
(from O.E. yfer, as in Iver, Bucks.) rather than ‘weir’. Werueldiche (165) 
contains O.E. hwerfel ‘circle’, not hwer ‘kettle’ and w/(i)elle, cf. hwerfeldice 
KCD 705, hwyrfeldic BCS 670 and Hurlditch in Devon. Could not 
Winburge stoc (264) contain the fem. pers. n. Wynburg? 

A couple of notes on ‘major’ names: Goring (51), earlier Garinges 
(A.D. 1086) is interpreted ‘the people of *Gdara’ (an unrecorded O.E. 
pers. n.), and it is added, ‘formally it could mean “dwellers at the gara. or 
triangular piece of land (gore)"’, but the topography of the Oxfordshire 
site gives no support to this.’ Yet the field names of Goring parish given 
on p. 55 include the name /a Gore 1316 (la Gores ¢1295), which seems 
to indicate the possibility of this explanation. Does the author’s remark 
here, ‘the parish name could be ‘dwellers at the gore’,’ imply a change 
of mind? 

The old name of Shotelaw hundred (p. 159) east of Oxford has been 
associated by Professor Helen M. Cam and by me with Shotover Hill. 
The author has discovered a new reference to the name, the context being 
‘in uilla Cestretone ... iuxta Shotteslawa’, and concludes: ‘this (ie. near 
Chesterton) is a suitable position for the meeting place of the northern 
part of Bullingdon Hundred (= Shotelaw), but precludes the association 
of the name with that of Shotover.’ Since Chesterton is in Ploughley 
hundred, however, it is impossible to agree that the position is a suitable 
one (the reference being possibly to the hundredal boundary if not to the 
hundred itself). Mrs. Gelling may have overlooked the r of the earliest 
form of the hundred name, Soterlawa 1188, which proves the connexion 
with Shotover. The spelling Soter- is a reduced form of Shotover (earlier 
Sotore, Sottor’ etc., p. 172), and the meaning is the Hundred of Shotover 
Hill. It seems quite natural too to associate Bullingdon hundred with 
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Bullingdon Green (178), rather than with Bullsdown (193), a fairly late 
type of name. 

The word suppe in the lines quoted on p. xxiv does not mean ‘south’ 
but ‘then, afterwards’ (O.E. sybban). The proper form of the first line 
of the charter text printed on p. 88 is evidently ‘... ealswa weter wile 
yrnan’ (‘as water will run’, ie. downwards), which does not necessarily 
imply the presence of a stream. The form wxi (58) should be uxi, and 
Huscard (121) possibly Huscarl. 


Lund. | O. ARNGART. 


The Auxiliary Do. The Establishment and Regulation of its 
Use in English. By Atvar ELLecArD. (Gothenburg Studies in 
English, ed. FRANK Bere, Vol. II.) Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell. 1953. 320 pp. Sw. Kr. 1&8 — 


_ The theory that periphrastic do developed only out of the causative 
auxiliary do has been called in question or rejected by several writers. 
Mr Ellegard’s main purpose is to find out whether purely causative do 
was really in frequent use at the time and in the dialect in which 
periphrastic do appeared and whether the two meanings really coexisted in 
the same dialect for such a long time as is generally assumed (p. 9). 

Part of the results reached, summarized on p. 118 and pp. 208 ff., confirm 
facts known before: causative do + Infinitive, not very frequently used 
in early Old English, became very frequent in the East and South East 
of England in Middle English, whereas in the West make and let were 
preferred, and in the North gar; periphrastic do became frequent in Southern 
verse texts in the 13th and 14th centuries, but in prose texts not before 
the 15th century; and (p. 24) ‘causative do and periphrastic do existed side 
by side in the 14th and 15th centuries’. 

His assumption that first Latin, and later French, influence probably 
contributed to the spread of do and make as causatives, does not seem 
very convincing. Nor does it seem necessary to assume that ‘probably 
under French influence’ causative do + Infinitive became common in 
rhymed verse. 

The following results concern the dialectal distribution: in the late 
13th century causative do gains ground in South Western MSS and at 
the same time, and even in greater numbers, periphrastic do appears there 
too; in the 14th century periphrastic do appears also in Eastern verse 
texts where do had been the common causative but where this causative 
do now begins to lose ground to make. 

Mr Ellegard has been at pains to show that his results can best be 
explained by the causative origin theory. But not all his assumptions 
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can be called convincing and he is inclined to dispose of evidence which 
does not fit his theory, as for instance in the case of Chaucer's use of 
periphrastic do in The Monkes Tale 442 and 444. First he says (p. 22): 
‘if such a master of realism and local colour as Chaucer had known of the 
phrase as a popular way of speaking — and he must have known if it 
had really been such — we should surely expect him to have used it to 
give relief to his characters.’ Now (leaving aside the question whether 
we could really expect that) Chaucer, as a matter of fact, did use it 
twice; in questions asked by a three-year-old boy. Mr Ellegard thinks 
that even if we take that passage as an example of characterization this 
proves nothing as to the colloquial use: ‘The peculiarities of children’s 
language are not necessarily colloquialisms’. Not necessarily, it is true, 
but I should think they very often at least are. But Mr Ellegard offers 
another explanation. After having said that he finds it ‘much more natural 
to suppose that Chaucer considered the do-phrase as a cheap device that 
a good poet should have no need to resort to’, he tries to explain the passage 
in a ‘much simpler and more trivial way’: ‘Perhaps Chaucer, for once, simply 
lapsed into the easy practice of some lesser poets. Why just here and 
nowhere else? He has in fact an excuse: nowhere else in the Canterbury 
Tales does he employ a more complicated rhyme-scheme. ... In this 
particular instance he has to find four rhymes in -epe.’ Chaucer, a master 
not only of realism and local colour but also of rhythm and rhyme, in 
difficulties because of a rhyme, must resort to a cheap device a good poet 
should avoid — and just here and nowhere else? (Besides: why did 
Chaucer consider the do-phrase as a cheap device and why not equally 
the — certainly literary — gan-phrase?) Mr Ellegard thinks (p. 23) that 
the evidence ‘is wholly insufficient to prove or even make probable that 
do was considered as a colloquialism, and for that reason to be avoided 
in literary language.’ On the last page of his ‘Conclusion’, p. 210, we 
find the formulation: ‘It is highly doubtful whether the origin of the 
periphrasis should be sought in the popular colloquial language’. 

Mr. Ellegard repeatedly refers also to my assumptions concerning the 
colloquial/emphatic origin of periphrastic do in Wiener Beitrage, Band 58, 
1932, pp. 127 ff., and GRM XXIV, 1936, pp. 460 ff., where I tried to give 
an explanation for the origin of the periphrastic use on the basis of the 
findings and opinions of J. Hoops, G. Langenfelt, O. Funke, B. Trnka 
and others. I cannot quite approve of the way in which Mr Ellegard 
quotes and summarizes what I said there. There are some inaccuracies 
(just as several other German passages are not quoted correctly: pp. 20, 
21, 26. 122). Further: I fail to find any passage written by me where 
I refused to accept evidence available to me in 1932 or 1936 ‘saying that 
it does not represent the spoken language’ (p. 122). 

Asa result of his investigation Mr Ellegard maintains (p. 122) that his 
explanation accounts for more facts than the colloquial origin theory and 
has less need of unverifiable assumptions. I am not quite sure, however, 
whether all his assumptions can be called verifiable, for instance that 
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periphrastic do came into existence only in the late 13th century (p. 208) 
and originated in the South West (p. 47), that causative do came there 
to be interpreted as a pure periphrastic auxiliary (p. 118), that periphrastic 
do was originally chiefly a poetic phrase (p. 22f.) and that it gained 
a wider acceptance through the medium of verse (p. 208). Is there really 
much more theorizing and assuming in the pages of his forerunners than 
in his own? 

As to accounting for facts I still think that there is another way of 
explaining the facts offered by Mr Ellegard himself and by others. * ‘If 
we could prove that periphrastic do existed in Old English, it would be 
difficult to uphold the theory of causative origin’, he says (p. 16). Exactly. 
But how can it be ‘proved’, if emphatic/periphrastic do was used only in 
colloquial, and not in written, Old English and Early Middle English? 
He complains (p. 21) that I did not ‘produce any evidence that periphrastic 
do was originally a product of the spoken, as distinct from the written 
language’. Well, of course I did not produce any earlier instances — 
if that is what he means by evidence — for the simple reason that I was 
trying to find an explanation why there are no earlier instances. My 
assumption was based on what Mr Ellegard does not accept as evidence, 
for instance on Chaucer's use (see above). And if periphrastic do was 
originally only colloquial earlier instances can no more be expected than 
earlier instances for any originally only colloquial usage. Are we for this 
reason not allowed to — at least cautiously — assume that anything 
originated in colloquial language ? 

The second problem dealt with in Mr Ellegard’s study is the regulation 
of the use of periphrastic do in modern English prose. 

Among the various opinions that have been expressed the functional 
point of view is prominent (p. 9): the use of periphrastic do is said ‘to 
make the construction of the sentence clearer and easier, as it made 
possible certain changes of word-order within the sentence’. Mr Ellegard 
now tests these explanations against the facts. He thinks that — in order 
to avoid mistaking the consequence for the cause — two questions ought 
to be answered (p. 10): “Was there a general tendency to avoid placing 
adverbs between verb and direct object?’ and ‘Is there any reason to 
believe that do was used above all in those negative sentences where the 
verb has a direct object?’ Very much material has been collected by 
Mr Ellegard to answer these questions and secondary investigations 
concerning the development of inversion and the place of the adverb in 
relation to the verb were necessary. 

The frequency of the constructions is compared by using percentage 
figures. It must, of course, be borne in mind that these figures depend 
to a considerable extent on the texts chosen. (Mr Ellegard himself points 
out, for instance, on p. 160, that a high figure for 1475-1500 ‘is due to 
one very large single text’.) But as long as the value of these figures is 
not overestimated they certainly are interesting and useful. 

As a result of his investigation Mr Ellegard comes to the following 
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conclusions (p. 209f): the regulation and differentiation of the use of 
do can be traced back to the time when the use of do began to spread 
outside poetry, that is to say from the 15th century onwards; the regulation 
is connected with other changes in the structure of the language: the one 
concerning the position of ‘the more lightly stressed adverbs’ and the 
other ‘the virtual disappearance of inversion for other than auxiliaries or 
intransitive verbs’; the process was very slow but it ‘did not stop until 
balance had been restored with the complete adoption of the do-form’; 
at the end of the 17th century ‘the modern stage was practically reached’ 
in everyday speech. 

Whether it can be said that in the 15th and early 16th centuries the 
 periphrasis ‘seems to be commoner with the learned and literate than with 
the uneducated’ (p. 210) is rather doubtful; anyhow, dialectal distribution 
will also have to be considered. Also detailed researches as to the usage 
of the 18th century will still have to be made. 

Mr Ellegard hopes (p. 11) that by having made his collection of material 
as complete as possible it may assist and encourage further research in 
the fields concerned. No doubt further research will be welcome and it 
will have to take into consideration the material and the hypotheses offered 
in Mr. Ellegard’s diligent and stimulating study. 


Graz. HERBERT KOZIOL. 


Shakespearian Players and Performances. By ARTHUR COLBY 
SPRAGUE. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1953. 
viii + 222 pp. $4.50. 


Styles of acting have changed considerably through the ages, and perhaps 
in nothing so much as in the presentation of the Shakespearian heroes and 
villains. All the great actors have had their own conceptions of these 
characters and how they should be acted. What did our forefathers really 
see when they watched Garrick, or Kemble, or Kean, or Irving play, and 
how were they affected by what they witnessed upon the stage? These 
are the questions which Mr Sprague sets out to answer. He selects eight 
great actors, ranging from the early eighteenth to the late nineteenth 
century, and concentrates on one outstanding performance of each for which 
a considerable amount of information can be collected if it is diligently 
sought for and pieced together; and Mr Sprague’s diligence is truly 
amazing. The full extent of it can be realised only by a careful reading of 
the notes which are collected at the end of the volume. By amassing 
evidence from diaries, letters, contemporary descriptions, newspaper 
accounts and reminiscences of actors and playgoers, he is in most cases 
able to trace out the presentation of a réle, in all its important aspects, 
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stage by stage from the beginning to the end of a play. The material is, 
of course, more plentiful for the later years, but even for the earlier it is 
much more considerable than might have been imagined. 

The players and the characters selected are Betterton as Hamlet (1709), 
Garrick as Lear (1776), J. P. Kemble as Hamlet (1783), Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth (1785), Kean as Othello (1817), Macready as Macbeth 
(1851), Irving as Shylock (1879) and Edwin Booth as Iago (1881). 
Any very close comparison between them is, of course, difficult, since the 
characters represented are so divergent, yet nevertheless in a general sense 
we do get from Mr Sprague’s book a picture of the main lines of develop- 
ment in Shakespearian acting over two centuries. Betterton believed in 
restraint and under-playing a character; and there is some evidence that 
his delivery approached near to a kind of chanting; Garrick substituted 
a pantomimic style, aided by the employment of powerful facial expression 
and intelligent and expressive pauses. Kemble paid great attention to the 
minutiae of presentation and did everything with precision down to the 
last detail, though he was always careful to keep a sense of proportion and 
to subordinate the part to the whole, laying primary stress upon totality 
of impression. Mrs Siddons relied largely on an expression of and appeal 
to the emotions, though the sense of terror produced by her Lady Macbeth 
came from a dignified classical restraint. Kean on the other hand, a 
product of the romantic school, allowed himself to be carried away by 
passion, while the outstanding qualities of Macready’s Macbeth were 
manliness and energy. Of Irving Mr. Sprague makes the surprising 
assertion (though he seems to have evidence to warrant it) that he played 
Shylock not as he thought it should be played but as he thought the public 
wanted it; and if fame and popularity are an actor's criterion of success 
he certainly succeeded. 

Mr. Sprague’s book concludes with a short chapter on William Poel 
and the Elizabethan Stage Society and another (rather scrappy, though 
perhaps necessarily so) on the author’s own impressions of recent per- 
formances of Shakespeare which he has witnessed in this country and in 
the United States. There are a number of very good illustrations and the 
work is fully documented. Altogether it is an interesting and useful 
addition to the Shakespeare library. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T, Woop. 


The Sense of Shakespeare's Sonnets. By Epwarp Hus er. 
Princeton University Press. 1952. vii + 169 pp. $3.00. 


This beautifully printed and beautifully written little book is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the discussion of Shakespeare to appear during 
many a long year. Without bringing any particular axe to the grindstone, 
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simply with a comprehensive experience of literary art, a clear and firm 
judgment and a simple courage in expressing his opinions Professor Hubler 
is able to penetrate deep into the essence of Shakespeare’s poetic personality 
and to show up its strength and its limitations as well as its peculiarities 
with an enviable felicity of expression. He approaches the sonnets from 
the point of view of a modern reader with the right to like or dislike 
according to his bent; but he nevertheless again and again draws on a 
rich store of historical facts that serve to elucidate dark spots and to 
correct traditional false judgments. Thus the approach is frankly personal; 
but it is supported by a historical perspective that supplements and corrects 
its subjectivity, and behind the sonnets and their obviously personal cast 
lies the great body of the dramatic work. By tracing the projection of 
Shakespeare’s thought as shaped in the sonnets, most of which are early, 
into his mature periods, Hubler offers much more than merely an analysis 
of the sonnets. 

An introduction outlines the factual and methodical basis of the following 
chapters, Tucker-Brooke’s reordering of the sonnets being accepted as 
the soundest and the question of the accuracy of their biographical allusions 
being waived. However, in the chapter on Form and Matter Shakespeare’s 
intention to have the reader believe them to be biographical is likewise 
accepted, the content therefore being more important than the form, which, 
as a rule, is anything but perfect. Hubler rightly remarks that most of 
the sonnets are not first-rate poems and some are ‘quite poor stuff’. He 
recognizes the large number of sonnets that turn after the eighth line, in 
the tradition of the Italian form adopted by almost all of the really great 
English poets after Shakespeare, and the frequently weak couplet that 
winds up an otherwise strong poem. He points to the training that 
produced some of the peculiarities of Shakespeare's art — ‘a poet is made 
as well as born’ — and Shakespeare's obscurity both of thought and form; 
Milton was a more fastidious craftsman and Ben Jonson a clearer thinker, 
while Shakespeare, though a ‘professional writer’, was obviously not a 
‘man of letters’ for whom the ‘literary’, the style, is an end in itself. He 
was concerned mainly with his thought and was apt to be careless of, and 
even, in his early years, awkward with its form. Only in his use of 
nature-observation did he early show the peculiar genius he possessed 
of expressing in an effortless melodious homeliness what he felt. In his 
chapter on the Unromantic Lady Hubler expatiates on the theme of ‘love 
without romance’ as the keynote of the Dark Lady sonnets, accepting 
without a blush Shakespeare's liking for salacious remarks and off-color 
anecdotes and rejecting our modern disapproval of ‘vulgarity’ in the great 
as due to the traditional structure of our minds in which there is no pigeon- 
hole for this particular combination. But he stresses at the same time the 
observation that the Dark Lady is only one type of love, a type that 
Shakespeare himsef sometimes deplored all the more bitterly since he was 
helpless in its toils, and that he always distinguished between love and lust. 
In his discussion of Mutability, Plenitude, and Immortality the author 
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refers Shakespeare’s admonition to the young man to marry and make 
himself immortal by begetting children to the medieval conception which 
was still largely valid in Shakespeare’s day, namely the obligation of the 
individual to Nature and the natural law which would require marriage 
and propagation as a duty, and the conception of sexual love as the means 
to that end. In the chapter on The Young Man’s Beauty Hubler traces 
the development of the poet’s attitude from sheer admiration of his friend's 
beauty to a recognition of deeper qualities and of faults that are touched 
upon with an irony that cannot always be easily recognized today. Among 
them he places The Economy of the Closed Heart at the head, the soul 
that arouses love in another without being willing to requite the feeling 
thus aroused with a like emotion in itself. This, in Hubler’s eyes, was 
for Shakespeare one of the worst sins, who demanded a reciprocal relation 
as the basis of all friendship. His dissatisfaction with his proiession as 
an actor is well known; Hubler detects a like dissatisfaction with his 
writings in Shakespeare, both as insufficient expressions of his thought and 
as an ‘indecency’ in the publication of his inmost mental experiences. 
Hence The Natural Fool of Fortune, as which he early regarded himself, 
and the constant solicitude for his reputation as reflected in Hamlet's 
dying words and other passages of the play. His system of values was 


- rooted in the world in which he lived, and he saw this world as bad, to 


be sure, but not as wholly bad. Hence the ambivalence of the world of 
his own creation, the good and the bad mixed even in the individual, so 
that even the villain retains some slight good. The point of view, according 
to Hubler, is fundamentally Christian, but the frame of reference is 
entirely of this world. Indeed, a knowledge of evil is necessary for the 
redemption of the human soul, a conception that lies at the bottom of 
all of Shakespeare’s work. 

These are a few of the valuable observations the book abounds in. 
A reviewer might add a remark here and there. A close study of the 
sonnets will show that quite frequently the matter is determined by the 
form and that an ‘inner form’ demands a formulation and consequently 
a turn of thought that probably would not occur in free speech. It is true 
that the ladies of the sonnet tradition were idealizations, but sdnnets 
protesting against this idealization and painting their ladies ‘black’ were 
also a part of the tradition. Shakespeare’s contribution was first and 
foremost his extraordinary dramatic gift of creating an atmosphere of 


reality even in his sonnets, and there lies the problem! His unrelieved 


frankness in treating of his particular lady may in part also be due to his 
upbringing in the country, where the parallel between the stable and the 
house is everywhere accepted even today — at least on the Continent. 
And the closely related idea of ‘plenitude’ as used here may be due to 
the same factor; a European peasant is still inclined to regard a fecund 
wife and a large family as a boon, and even enterprising young women 
in the towns, when they marry, proudly expect to have ‘six children’. 
As for the young man’s beauty and the obviously feminine traits in it: 
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that may be at least partly due to certain aspects of Greek sculpture, 
then newly discovered. The masculinity of the Apollo of the Belvedere 
is not very pronounced and gracefulness in a young man might easily take 
on a feminine ‘color’. A sexually indifferent friendship between man and 
woman is probably more common in America than elsewhere, but there 
is a ‘sexuality’ of the mind as well as of the body, and that is probably 
the basis of almost all such friendships. And finally: today, on the 
Continent, the theatre has become a kind of refuge for gifted and restless 
young ladies of good family who do not have to marry early, but fifty 
years ago David Graham Phillips led his Susan Lennox through various 
grades of prostitution to make her eligible for her debut as a great actress 
on a New York stage! 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 


The Plays and Poems of William Cartwright. Edited with 
Introductions and Notes by G. BLAKEMORE Evans. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. 861 pp. $13.50. 


This is both a conscientious and an exasperating production. Mr Evans 
has taken what is by all accounts a rather minor poet and playwright, 
whose works were last collected, in octavo, in 1651, and has produced 
what a less scholariy publisher would have justifiably announced as a 
‘mammoth’ edition. The principle, no doubt, is that if a book never leaves 
the shelf, it might at least look well there. At the price, it certainly should. 

It is not, however, merely physically that this book is exasperating. 
It is true that a more judicious choice of type and more judicious annotation 
would have reduced both the volume and the price to more human 
dimensions, but this need only prompt the reflection that there is a point, 
after all, in review copies being complimentary. What annoys most is that 
an editor who shows himself to be plainly intelligent and painstaking skould 
be so hazy on editiorial theory. His book could easily have been the 
definite edition of Cartwright, instead of merely the (probably) final one. 

An examination of one of the texts he edits should clarify this. 
The Royal Slave was printed by William Turner at Oxford in 1639, 
and again in 1640, both times without the author’s name. Its next, 
and last, appearance in print was in the posthumous ‘Works’ of 1651. 
It is easily shown that each reprint copied its immediate predecessor. 
Besides the prints there are four more or less complete manuscripts, all 
independent of one another, and some manuscript fragments. Mr Evans 
sees no real problem in choosing his copy-text: ‘the 1639 quarto, which 
there is some reason for believing Cartwright actually saw through the 
press, remains unchallenged as the best authority and has been reprinted’, 
What this reason for belief is remains obscure: from what Mr Evans says 
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elsewhere one would conclude that none exists. A few marked proofs 
of the quartos are known (their variants are nowhere recorded by formes) 
but there is no way of telling that they were not marked by the press- 
corrector, ‘although we know’, says Mr Evans, ‘that Cartwright had a 
strong interest in all affairs relating to printing’. For this last statement 
he refers us to a letter of Laud’s which he prints, and which he rightly 
interprets as showing nothing of the sort, q.e.d.. But even if Cartwright 
did see both Q1 and Q2 through the press, it still would rot follow of itself 
that either of these prints was closer in its accidentals to Cartwright’s habits 
than any of the manuscripts. 

Having chosen his copy-text Mr Evans seems to have been in two minds 


_ what to do with it. Diplomatic reprint? Critical edition? His particular 


compromise is a text which tries to follow the quarto line for line (but does 
not quite manage) and has occasional corrections imported into it where 
the quarto was clearly wrong (or sometimes where it was not). This looks 
logical, but is no more logical than taking the Bodleian MS for one’s 
copy-text and rendering its mixed italian hand by a mixture of roman and 
italic type. One must say, however, that Mr Evans's accuracy is wholly 
commendable, very little being wrong with the text except at beginning 
and end. The opening of the play is indeed inauspicious. First we have 
the use of italic capital J in the act heading where the figure 1 should be 
used, Mr Evans being apparently unfamiliar with old-style figures even 
though he numbers his lines with them; then the first side-note is in four 
instead of five lines; next we have a two instead of a four-line initial, 
stressing the absurdity of retaining the quarto lineation for the prose; and 
finally a white line which should follow 1. 19 appears after 1.13. The first 
and third type of aberration are with us throughout the play, and so is 
the absence of quarto signatures, but otherwise the text remains free of 
misprints till 1. 652, ‘Exeunt.’ for “Exeunt:’. In 1. 1400 Mr Evans has 
pardonably missed the quarto misprint ‘live’ for ‘live’; in ]. 1415 Q1 actually 
reads ‘meanest;’ like the rest; in 1. 1480 ‘thanks’ should be ‘thankes’; and 
finally the wrong type size has been chosen for the verses of Claudian at 
ll. 1496/7. The typography of the edition is a sore point in any case, 
though indeed one cannot suppose Mr Evans to have been too familiar with 
the subject. On two occasions in The Royal Slave at least we find him 
under the illusion that type is a pure disembodied spirit. At 1. 200 
‘service..’ carries the note ‘a half-turned colon’, which would still be 
conceivable if the said colon lacked a shoulder; but at 1. 414 a speck of dirt 
shifting about on the shoulders of the type draws the note ‘possible 
comma in Huntington copy 1639; what looks like a slipped comma in 
Library of Congress copy, 1639’. 

These fantasies apart the textual notes are sound enough, but not very 
manageable. Too many irrelevant texts are cited, and the intention not 
to record mere variants of spelling has been but imperfectly carried out. 
At least one fails to see the substantive difference between such pairs as 
Garbidge-tubbes and Garbidge tubs (1. 56) or flesh’d and flesh’t (1. 127). 
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The critical notes suffer from similar redundancies, and provide one 
further example of the editor's curious vacillation: if at 1. 945 it seems 
probable that Cartwright wrote ‘continuall’, it is a negation of editorial duty 
to print ‘continued’. The point is isolated but representative. A diplomatic 
reprint in the form of a typographic facsimile has its uses, though in the case 
of Cartwright they might be small; what was wanted was clearly a good 
critical edition. But a text such as we have been given, full of senseless 
fossils of the quarto (both textually and typographically), emending where 
there is no reason, and refusing to emend where there is, the copy-text 
established merely by mounting the Pelion of ignorance upon the Ossa of 
conjecture, such a text has no place but in Garbidge tubs (or -tubbes). 

Not the whole edition is perhaps quite as bad as this, and in spite of 
all, one does retain a belief in the editor’s sincerity and capability. What 
he lacked chiefly was method, and in view of the thesis origin of the 
work that may not have been his fault alone. Much patience and industry 
have certainly gone into his work, and he has provided the answers to 
a large number of questions. In concluding we may perhaps offer the 
answer to one he had to leave unsolved: when William Hunt printed 
Edward Sherburne’s Salmacis, Lyrian & Sylvia in 1651 he used a number 
of fleuron settings which also occur in Cartwright’s Comedies, Tragi- 
comedies, with other poems of that year. Further proof that Hunt printed 
the Cartwright should not be required, though it exists. 


Voorschoten. JoHAN GERRITSEN. 


ALEXANDER Pore. Minor Poems. Edited by Norman Autr. 
Completed by Joun Butt. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1954. (The Twickenham Edition 
of the Poems of Alexander Pope, General Editor John Butt). 
xxii-492 pp. One portrait. 45s. 


Pope and his Contemporaries. Essays presented to George 
Sherburn. Edited by James L, Currrorp and Louis A. LaNpaA. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 1949, viii-278 pp. One 
portrait. 30s. 


Laureate of Peace. On the Genius of Alexander Pope. By 
G, Witson Knicut. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1954. 
viii-187 pp. 21s. 


Pope's Dunciad. A Study of its Meaning. By Ausrey L, 
Wituiams. London: Methuen. 1955. ix-162 pp. 18s. 


The M. ajor Satires of Alexander Pope. By RoBerT W. Rocgrs. 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 1955. (Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature: Vol. 40.) xi-163 pp. Price ? 
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People on the point of drowning are supposed to see the whole course of 
their lives in quick retrospect: so, in our time, we rehearse all the styles 
and formulae the world has known in history and prehistory; the growing 
acceleration brings about a rapid revision of historical periods and figures 
which formerly used to take place after long intervals. The condemnation 
of Stalin is only a spectacular instance of a widespread tendency: it has 
caused an Italian writer, Italio Calvino, to say a witty thing which it is 
not improper to quote in a paper which deals with Pope: ‘Arrivano i 
posteri!’ (literally: Posterity is arriving, or: Posterity descends on us: the 
sentence is modelled on the current finale of westerns, when ‘our troops’ 
arrive in a critical moment to rout the Red Indians). Soon we shall chase 
and catch ourselves running round a tree. 

So far as English literature is concerned, how many revisions and 
rehabilitations have we witnessed in our times! Novelists like Trollope, 
George Eliot, Meredith have been rediscovered, and some foresee a return 
of popularity for Conrad (E. H. Visiak in The Mirror of Conrad, 1955). 
As for the poets, Milton has been attacked and vindicated, one critic has 
written in defence of Shelley, another speaks of the Christian virtues of 
Lord Byron; George Crabbe, Arthur Hugh Clough, Robert Browning, and 
others are coming into their own. But the most remarkable revaluations 
of our times have been that of John Donne and the metaphysical poets in 
general, and finally Alexander Pope's. 

Donne’s sensuous thought has fascinated all the followers of T. S. Eliot, 
who was among the first to define it. Pope was denied the name of a 
poet by the romantics, who saw in him the very antithesis of their idea 
of a poet as a dreamer (see Rudolf Stamm’s Der umstrittene Ruhm 
Alexander Popes, Bern, 1941, reviewed by me in English Studies, XXV, 1); 
then Matthew Arnold, in order to reconcile his own romantic conception 
of poetry with his admiration of the classical perfection of Pope's verse, 
concluded that Pope was a classic of English — prose! Today Arnold’s 
paradox is accepted as a truism: Pope’s poetry is appreciated as ‘a very 
special kind of reconciliation between qualities of poetry and prose’. These 
words are Maynard Mack's in his essay on ‘ ‘Wit and Poetry and Pope”: 
Some Observations on his Imagery’, contributed to the volume on Pope and 
his Contemporaries. Prof. Mack defines Pope’s as a poetry of statement 
in which metaphorical effects do not disturb a logical surface of statement: 
a prose-like simplicity avails itself of devices which possess the interest, 
richness, or tensions of metaphor without having recourse to actual images. 
The metaphorical implications of Pope's verse have suggested the comparison 
with peacock’s tails: his images are not showily displayed like the Meta- 


‘ physicals’, but are compressed in allusions, puns, irony and mock-heroic 


turns of phrase. Once Pope was seen as the supreme fruit of a tradition 
of wit; others have stressed his pre-romantic aspects. ‘But’, this critic 
concludes, ‘the task of criticism for the future, when we are likely to be 
paying more and more attention to Pope as our own poetry moves in the 


direction suggested by Mr. Auden, and by Mr. Eliot in his Quartets, is 
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not with Pope as a pre-Romantic or a post-Metaphysical, but as an 
Augustan poet whose peculiar accomplishment ... was the successful fusion 
of some of the most antithetical features of verse and prose.’ 

However Prof. Joseph Wood Krutch, in another essay printed in the same 
symposium, Pope and our Contemporaries, has something very pertinent to 
say concerning the present return of admiration for Pope: 


The mere fact that T. S. Eliot gave a nod of approval to Dryden — and even Johnson 
— as well as to Pope, was sufficient to guarantee at least lip-service on the part of 
those who follow the fashions. Yet it is perfectly obvious that whereas contemporary 
admiration for seventeenth-century literature is warm and fructifying, the professed 
admiration for eighteenth-century literature is not. However abundantly eighteenth-century 
scholarship may flourish, and however unfashionable it would be now to deny that Pope 
is a poet, contemporary poets do not write like Pope and one may legitimately doubt that 
they actually read him very often. Everyone can now quote — as few Victorians could — 
half a dozen poems of Donne and at least “To his Coy Mistress’ and perhaps a few lines 
from ‘Upon Appleton House’. But probably even the Victorians, living in the afterglow 
of Pope’s reputation, were more familiar with at least a few tag ends of his verse than 
most of our contemporaries. 


One need only read some of the Minor Poems,*éach followed by a 
separate bibliography and a footnote giving the history of the text, in the 
magnificent Twickenham edition, to realise the truth of the above remarks. 
Norman Ault worked for nearly twenty years before his death in 1950 to 
prepare the text; in 1935 he edited Pope's Own Miscellany of which 
we spoke in English Studies for April 1937 (XIX. 2). There is hardly 
one of these poems (even of those of doubtful attribution) which we would 
not admire as a period piece, and there are many memorable passages 
which we would like to add to the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, but 
do we envisage his verse from a different point of view than we would 
neo-Latin poetry from which it derives some of its elegances? Take the 
Epitaph designed for Mr. Dryden’s Monument: 


This SHEFFIELD rais'd. The sacred Dust below 
Was DRYDEN once: The rest who does not know ? 


The reviewer of this edition in the Times Literary Supplement (October 
22, 1954) calls this epitaph sublime, and adds: ‘We cannot read this couplet 
without being prompted to commit it to memory on the spot, just as we 
cannot fail to pick up a ring or brooch we find lying on the pavement.’ 
But would we not do the same with the epitaph of Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, from which Pope derived not only a parody (given on page 297 
of this edition with its source), but also the Dryden epitaph for which the 
editors have not pointed a source? Here is the Latin epitaph: 


Joannes jacet hic Mirandula — cetera norunt 
Et Tagus & Ganges — forsan & Antipodes. 


(Be it remarked here that not even the most scholarly of the books on Pope 
quoted at the head of this article, Mr. Robert W. Rogers’, lays stress on 
Pope's sources: apropos of the Essay on Man, Mr. Rogers discusses the 
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debt to Bolingbroke, and does not even make a passing reference to M. 
Audra’s excellent study on L’Influence francaise dans 'CEuvre de Pope 
(1931) which we discussed in English Studies XIX, 2). Neo-Latin poetry 
is full of elegances like those exhibited in the Mirandula epitaph and its 
English counterpart, but who reads neo-Latin poetry nowadays? And 
even if it were brought to the notice of our contemporary poets, who would 
care to imitate its calm and serene graces so redolent of academies and 
their exercises? (It was as exercises that Crashaw composed the bulk 
of his epigrams modelled on those of the Jesuit poets). But let us go 
back to Prof. Krutch and see why the moderns are out of tune with the 
poetry of Pope (and the poetry of the neo-Latins, for that matter); while 
there has been a return of taste for the Metaphysicals and for Dryden: 


Pope’s poetry has not ‘come back’ as completely as we sometimes like to assume. Those 
of us who are convinced that it is great and unique in an important way have not entirely 
succeeded in persuading any very large public of the fact; certainly have not succeeded — 
as the admirers of Metaphysical poetry did, when they revived a poetic taste — in making 
Pope's poetry an important influence on contemporary writing. 


It is true, Prof. Krutch remarks, that ‘there is much in the theory, 
explicit and implicit, of Augustan poetry which is rather curiously consonant 
with the professed ideals of contemporary poetry and its critics. Many 
of the latter have scornfully rejected the common romantic idea of the poet 
as ‘dreamer’ and of poetry as an escape into ‘‘fairyland’’.’ Poetry, like 
other forms of literature, is nowadays engagée, and ‘the poet’s subject- 
matter ought to be, not eccentric and private concerns, but the whole world, 
including the political world, in which he lives. Translated into seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century terms this should mean that knowledge and judgment 
are more important than fancy.’ But although the modern poet aims at a 
large audience, again as in the eighteenth century, he fails to express 
himself in the straightforward way which would win the public, because 
‘the peculiar complexity of our times, together with the ambiguities and 
doubts which that complexity generates, makes plain statement inadequate 
and forces the poet who would grapple with modern life, thought and 
sensibility, into a style’ which is akin to that of the abstruse and eccentric 
Metaphysicals. ‘Donne and Herbert are, but Pope is not — at least to 
anything like the same extent — part of our “usable past”.’ Still Eliot 
himself, who is largely responsible for the return to the Metaphysicals, said 
that poetry should exhibit the minimal qualities of good prose, exactly 
those qualities which contemporary verse most conspicuously lacks. “Would 
not a real effort to learn something from Pope rather than everything from 
the Metaphysicals be the surest way of restoring these minimal virtues to 
contemporary poetry?’ However, how much modern poetry could stand 
the test of being translated into clear ‘poetry of statement’? 


The very clearness with which a couplet says what it has to say is notoriously merciless 
in exposing either emptiness or absurdity ... Any poet not quite sure whether or not he 
is saying anything or whether or not what he is saying makes any sense at all is wisely 
reluctant to expose himself. Even though it be granted that some things can be suggested 
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which can never be said, it still remains true that nonsense half-revealed is less demonstrably 
nonsense than it would be if plainly stated, and that a bad conceit in the manner of Donne 
can be argued about in a way a bad couplet in the manner of Pope cannot. ... To the 
charge that Pope is deficient in ‘sensibility’ and that he sticks too close to the normal, 
waking, daylight world to appeal very strongly to a generation neurotic, dissociated, and 
doubtful, I should be inclined to reply neither with denial nor with apology, but with the 
forthright assertion that we need, at this moment at least, his qualities rather more than a 
turning of the face against them. 


His qualities which the moderns could profitably try to imitate are 
clearness and discipline. That Pope, the ‘Laureate of Peace’, might be a 
guide and a model to the moderns is also maintained by Prof. G. Wilson 
Knight with the genial warmth, not exempt from strange aberrations, which 
is peculiar to him. Prof. Knight is one of those writers who are usually 
described as ‘stimulating’, though they can occasionally be exasperating too. 
He is mainly stimulating in the many books he has dedicated to Shakespeare, 
particularly in the first, The Wheel of Fire, which in the distant 1930 
seemed to open new horizons to Shakespearian criticism (see our review in 
English Studies, XV, 5, 1933); the exasperating idiosyncrasies, however, 
prevail in his present book on Pope. According to him ‘we must sternly 
avoid the temptation to explain poetry in terms of secondary rather than 
final causes, to reduce it to something rooted backward rather than as 
something pointing on’. Prof. Knight has such a catholic conception of 
the cultural patrimony of the West, that the most unpredictable links are 
formed in his mind, and Pope joins Shakespeare, Byron, Nietzsche, and 
many others in a pageant celebrating the Idea of Peace and Christianity. 
He shares with Mr. Middleton Murry the tendency to see Christ every- 
where: a tendency which is likely to make a good religious man (let us 
remember that in The Crosse Donne, following Justus Lipsius’ De cruce, 
saw crosses everywhere), but a poor critic. There are not many of us 
who, reading the Essay on Man, would as a first thing find, as Professor 
Knight does, a perfect agreement with Christ’s message. Neither would 
many of us be interested to discover that Pope belongs to the vegetarian 
tradition. Prof. Knight would ‘group together such pre-eminently positive 
and vitalistic works’ as the New Testament, Shakespeare, the Essay on 
Man, and Shelley's Defence of Poetry in order ‘to form the basis of a 
new classicism, at once naturalistic and religious: that is, a body of doctrine 
which can be accepted, normally, by every educated person’. Pope ‘offers 


what is perhaps the most valuable of all insights: a coherent romanticism’. 
Prof. Knight finds that 


there is a development, or tradition, still in process of formulation and reformulation, of 
which the first three figures are Shakespeare, Pope, and Byron; and the closer the attention 


which we give to them, both in themselves and in their inter-relationship, the more clearly 
shall we understand where we are today. 


The best portion of Prof. Knight’s book is the one dealing with Byron’s 
cult of Pope: 


Byron’s problem was, briefly, Pope's. Political disruption he knew to be inevitable, and 
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in part good; but in poetry, whose proper function he took to be the safeguard of those 
powers through which alone a new harmonization might be glimpsed, he was uncompromising 
in his reiterated assertion that the more individualistic extravagances of his day were 
pointing to disaster. ... Byron despised poetry-as-fiction or poetry-as-self-expression; what 
he wanted was poetry-as-ethic or poetry-as-civic-power. 


Such was Pope’s poetry in the satires and the Dunciad, on which the 
studies by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Williams throw much light. The former 
writes that the fourth book of the Dunciad ‘reaffirms once again what Pope's 
satires had said many times, that civilization must perish if men persist in 
making private concerns and desires a measure of happiness, if they cease 
to regard social utility and reason as the proper guides for human action’. 
Whereas in the past Pope’s satire was considered as inspired by motives 
of personal revenge, and the poet used to be represented as a deformed 
and malignant wretch bent on inventing lies against his enemies, nowadays 
the tendency is to minimise the less attractive aspects (which undoubtedly 
exist) of Pope’s genius, and to throw into strong relief his figure of censor 
morum, to stress the universal significance of the Dunciad which attacked 
the forms of perverted intelligence in the arts as foreshadowing a deeper 
moral and political decay, and showed Dulness in her process of gradual 
infiltration from the City to the Court, to the point of threatening a return 
of the world to chaos. The whole poem has more than one hint at a 
black mass. Pope, as Mr. Williams remarks, has modelled Dulness on 
the Christian Supreme Being: she is ‘seen introspecting a chaos out of 
chaos, as the Christian God, by viewing within Himself the ideal forms 
of all things, introspects a world ... Like God, Dulness beholds within 
herself her creatures “in their causes’. The chief difference is that the 
“forms” she views are those of misformed things: abortive fancies and 
poetic monstrosities, all the “Grub-street-race” to which she imparts “being” 
and which populates her world.’ The obscene parody of the ancient 
gymnastic ideal which occurs in Book II is part of the a rebours idea which 
dominates the poem. The befouling of the epic world as a whole, and of 
the beauty of single lines belong to the same process of inversion. In one 
point (IV, 549-62) the dunces’ ritual is a travesty of a Christian ceremony, 
as in the black mass. Mr. Williams concludes cautiously: “The inversion 
of Christian themes and situations in the Dunciad cannot be said to function 
as a formal, precisely determinable “structure”. But neither, I think, can 
one dismiss the inversions merely as attempts to achieve rich wit in isolated 
instances. The inversions are too pervasive a part of the poem’s texture 
to be seen as only scattered and local examples of Pope’s ability to 
manipulate Christian symbols ... Though not forming a structure, the 
inversions do constitute a net, or a webbing, in which Pope has caught 
the dunces in their destructive arts’. For Mr. Rogers Pope was 
fundamentally sincere and honest, his later career as a poet ‘is a fascinating 
story of one man’s successful struggle to create an enduring monument to 
himself and to his genius, a genius for moral and social analysis.’ The 
Essay on Man and the Ethic Epistles, which had suffered an eclipse during 
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the romantic period, are now recognized as belonging to the highest kind of 
literature, and Pope is judged superior to Horace, his model. Pope is much 
less given to raillery than Horace, says Mr. Rogers, 


but good-hymored jesting is not a necessary qualification of good satire. Pope is more 
definite, personal, and concrete than his model; and his satire is therefore more pungent. 
And Pope had a more energetic moral idealism, a greater contempt for spiritual meanness, 
and an awareness of moral corruption in its subtle and insidious forms that in more than 
one poem enabled him to leave Horace far behind. 


Scholarly works like Williams’ and Rogers’ are more conducive to a 
right estimate of Pope than Prof. Wilson Knight's brilliant and partly 
aberrant syncretism, but the book of this last author, together with the 
essays discussed in the’ first part of this article, affords a contemporary 
interest, as an attempt to reintroduce Pope's influence into the literature 
of today. 


Rome. Mario PRAzZ. 


A Preliminary Checklist of Tennessee Imprints, 1861—1866. 
By Exeanor. Draxe MitcHeLt. Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1953. 99 pp. 


Cornerstones of Confederate Collecting. By RicHAarD BArRKS- 
DALE HARWELL. University of Virginia Press for Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1953. 35 pp. 
plus facsimiles. Second edition. Price $2.50 


These two volumes are primarily annotated bibliographies of books 
published within the geographical limits of tic Confederate States of 
America during the Civil War period, 1861—1866. They have chiefly a 
reference value although by implication they reveal some interesting facets 
of southern cultural life during a critical age. 

The compilation of Tennessee imprints from 1861 to 1866 runs to 417 
items and includes books, pamphlets, war orders, broadsides, and music, 
but it omits newspapers and periodicals. More than half of these publi- 
cations (230) emanated from Nashville, the chief publishing center in 
Tennessee despite the fact that the city was occupied by Federal troops in 
1862. Many of them also exist as unica, only one known copy having 
survived. In content they are highly varied, including almanacs, bibles, 
legal codes, military proclamations, texts, and a sprinkling of verse and 
fiction. Patriotic songs also appear and usually commemorate in their 
titles some Confederate general (Forrest, Breckenridge, Lee). The cheap 
press work, poor paper, and faulty binding of many of these works reveal 
the difficulties of producing books during a wartime economy. More than 
one title was bound in gaily colored wallpaper. The compiler includes 
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exact bibliographical information about the items listed, including dimensions 
in centimeters. The arrangement is alphabetical by author or title (if the 
work is anonymous) within each of the six years covered. A short 
prefatory essay, “The Civil War in Tennessee’, gives interesting details 
about publishing houses and the printers, many of them very obscure 
today, who ran them. 

In the introduction to Cornerstones of Confederate Collecting, Richard 
Barksdale Harwell explains that he is not compiling a list of rarities nor, 
on the other hand, a complete inventory. Instead he presents twenty 
representative titles of Confederate publishing, the nucleus of an interesting 
and valuable collection. Not all the twenty books are original works, since 
among them is a Richmond, 1863, edition of Hugo’s Les Misérables (Lee’s 
Miserables in Confederate parlance), and an 1862 reprint of Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker’s prophetic novel The Partisan Leader (originally published 
in 1836). But the score of titles are remarkably diversified and interesting. 
Here are a collection of wartime songs, a biography of Stonewall Jackson 
by John Esten Cooke, the Englishman Freemantle’s observations of certain 
southern campaigns, the constitution of the Confederate States of America, 
a manual issued by the Confederate army authorities relating to uniforms, 
the early proclamation of revolt by the people of South Carolina, and a still 
useful work on the field and forest resources of the southern states. 
Publishing centers represented here include Richmond, Charleston, and 
Montgomery. Photographs of the original titlepages are given, often small 
and crowded (four to a page) and suffering in reproduction because the 
text was blurred, stained, or grimy. The compiler does not indicate the 
present location of the copies he used, but points out that excellent 
collections of Confederate imprints exist in the Boston Athenaeum, the 
Library of Congress, the Huntington Library, and such university libraries 
as Princeton and Duke. 

In recent years bibliophiles throughout the United States have shown 
increasing interest in Confederate imprints. These two books will help 
collectors and stimulate research since they testify to the variety and 
amount of Confederate publishing during six tumultuous years. 


University of Illinois. Joun T. FLANAGAN. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXII 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXVIII. No. 1, February 1957 


96. Certain nouns, chiefly. denoting parts of the human body and elements 
of man’s psychological make-up, show a syntactic behaviour that calls for 
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some comment and compels us to distinguish them as a class apart. Since, 
broadly, they express things inherently belonging to the human personality, 
they have been called ‘nouns of inherent possession’. For want of a better 
term we propose to retain the name here, but it may not be amiss to point 
out that ‘inherent possession’ must be taken in a rather wide sense, including 
as it does not only parts of the human body and functions of the human 
mind, but everything near and dear to a person, from his life and soul, his 
wife and his children, down to his meals and clothes, and even to treasured 
objects he habitually uses, such as a man’s pipe. The term, besides, cannot 
be restricted to persons only, but must occasionally be extended to material 
objects. Thus handlebar is a noun of inherent possession with respect 
to bicycle. 

The syntactic peculiarities referred to above may be briefly tabulated 
as follows: 
1. they are used as instrumental objects, ie. as direct objects denoting the 
instrument of the activity rather than the idea affected or effected by the 
verb: Stanley waved his arm to Linda. 
2. they show concord with a plural subject, at least when they are thought 
of as directly referring to the individuals in question: They shook their 
heads; Three sailors lost their lives. 
3. they are qualified either by a reflexive possessive (a) or by a definite 
article (b), according to circumstances with which the reader of these 
pages may be considered familiar: 
a. He covered his face with his hands; I saw him shrug his shoulder. 
b. He held her by the arm to support her; The lion was shot through 
the heart. ; 
4. When they are used in free adjuncts there is a third possibility: there 
may be no qualifier at all: he came up to her, hat in hand. As the free 
adjuncts, besides, may or may not be introduced by with, we get the 
following six types in all: 
a. their thumbs in their belts. 
b. with their thumbs in their belts. 
c. thumbs in belts. 
d. with thumbs in belts. 
e. the thumbs in their belts. 
f. with the thumbs in their belts. 


All this looks more complicated than it is. We may begin by eliminating 
the three constructions introduced by with: in all of them the preposition 
marks the free adjunct as denoting attendant circumstances, its usual 
function in this case. It tells us, in other words, that what is really 
important for the development of the narrative is to be found in the rest 
of the sentence. As Dr. Wood puts it: ‘With has the effect of detaching 
the characteristic referred to and representing it as something less essential 
and more incidental.’ This is very clear in a case like the following : 


The telephone rang. Della Street, with her eyes still on one of the newspapers, groped 
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for the receiver, found it and said: ‘Perry Mason’s office,’ then extended the receiver 
toward the lawyer. “Paul Drake on the line,’ she said. Erle Stanley Gardner, The Case 
of the Stuttering Bishop III, p. 42. 


What carries the narrative a step further is obviously the girl's 
manipulation of the telephone; the fact that she was meanwhile sca:ining the 
columns of a newspaper only sketches a background to that activity and 
is for the moment of secondary importance. 

This leaves us with only three types to discuss: their thumbs in their 
belts, thumbs in belts, and the thumbs in their belts. 

The construction with the possessive pronoun refers the activity 
(attitude, habit, posture, etc.) exclusively to the persons in question; it 
tells us what they, as individuals, were doing at the moment and carries 
no further implication. This is the character that must be attributed 
to our examples on p. 46, under b. Although the type is by no means 
rare, a few more quotations may be welcome for purposes of verification. 


Paul Drake, head of the Drake Detective Agency, slid sidewise into the big overstuffed 
leather chair, his back propped against one of the chair arms, his legs draped over the 
other. E. S. Gardner, loc. cit. II, p. 12. 

Drake suddenly galvanized into motion, his face twisting into contortions as his right 
hand shot for a hip jocket. 7b. IX, p. 141. 


_ He jumped to his feet and whirled to face Mason, his mouth distorted with the 
intensity of his effort, as a sprinter’s face is twisted into a spasm when nearing the tape. 
16. 1X, p. 156. f 


The type without a qualifier (thumbs in belts) indicates that the attitude 
in question is typical or characteristic, in the first place, no doubt, 
of the person referred to, but that it may also frequently be observed in 
other people under similar circumstances. We quote Dr. Wood: “His cap 
in his hand merely tells us that the person in question was carrying his 
cap instead of wearing it, and implies nothing further; it is purely personal 
and does not connect him in any way with other people; but cap in hand 
suggests an attitude of deference or humility which might be expressed 
in just the same way by others. In that case it is typical, not simply 
individual. This, I think, explains why no possessive is used in example c. 
The fool is experiencing the same sensations and expressing them in the 
same way, as others might do who saw a duel fought to the death. We 
might compare such constructions as to go on foot, to crawl along on 
anid and knees, to sit with legs crossed — all of them typical even when 
the immediate reference is to a single individual.’ The appositeness of 
the comparison and the cogency of the argument based on it, are striking: 
we say I have come on foot — and not *on my feet — because the activity 
is looked upon in its general aspect, and not with particular reference to 
the speaker only. Thus also, to quote another example, an expression 
like hands in pockets may suggest an ill-mannered schoolboy, a lounging 
idler, or a man holding forth in a company where he feels thoroughly at 
home, according to circumstances, but, at any rate, it calls up the image 
of a type of person, while with his hands in his pockets does nothing of 
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the sort. This explains our quotation under a.: thumbs in belts represents 
the attitude as typical of policemen who, once having delivered their quota 
of drunks and disorderlies at the station, feel in a relaxed frame of mind. 
The same interpretation attaches to: 


Perry Mason, pacing back and forth across his office, thumbs hooked in the armholes 
of his vest, tossed words over his shoulders. Jb. II, p. 12. 


At the corner of the desk, knees crossed, pencil poised over an open note-book, Della 
Street, Mason's secretary, regarded both men with level, contemplative eye. E. S. Gardner, 
The Case of the Caretaker’s Cat I, p. 3. 


He thanked Marukakis again and they shook hands; then he went into the hotel. His 
room was on the second floor. Key in hand he climbed the stairs. Along the heavily 
carpeted corridors his footsteps made no sound. He put the key in the lock, turned it and 
opened the door. Eric Ambler, The Mask of Dimitrios VI, p. 96 (Pan Books). 


He held the School List, a long sheet curling over a board; and each boy, as he passed, 
spoke his own name for Chips to verify and then tick off on the list. That verifying 
glance was an easy and favourite subject of mimicry throughout the School — steel-rimmed 
spectacles slipping down the nose, eyebrows lifted, one a little higher than the other, 
a gaze half rapt, half quizzical. Hilton, Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, p. 47 (Pocket Books).+ 


Although in all these cases the attitudes described are in the first place 
referred to the persons in question, they are at the same time represented 
as characteristic of a type of person; they indicate what other people 
under the same circumstances will frequently be seen doing, respectively 
a man pacing up and down in his office, concentrating on the wording of 
an important letter he is meanwhile dictating to his secretary; a secretary 
all set up to take down in shorthand a conversation about to start; a hotel 
guest going up to his room, and an elderly, bespectacled schoolmaster 
taking roll-call. 

The construction with the definite article, finally, on which no comments 
were invited, but which may just as well be discussed now, does not refer 
the noun of inherent possession to a person, but to an object, often a part 
of the body, mentioned before. It is illustrated in the following quotation, 
the origin of which it has been impossible te trace: 


With his hands in his trouser-pockets, the thumb protruding, his pipe in the left hand 
corner of his mouth, his eyebrows drawn close together, he looked steadfastly towards M. 


Here hands, trouser-pockets, pipe, mouth and eyebrows take the possessive 
because they directly refer to the person, while thumb and left hand corner 
are thought of as parts of the hand and of the mouth respectively and are 
not directly associated with the person as their owner. 


Questions 97 and 98 must be held over till the June number. 


Haarlem. P. A. Erapes. 


1 We are indebted for this example to Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, Leeuwarden, 
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Brief Mention 


Anglo-Americana. Herausgegeben von Kart BRUNNER. Leo 
Hibler-Lebmannsport zum siebzigsten Geburtstag. (Wiener Bei- 
trage zur englischen Philologie, LXII.) Wien-Stuttgart: Wilhelm 
Braumiiller. 1954. xii + 184 pp. Sewed, Dutch FI. 16.80. 


This Anniversary Volume is composed of contributions from two continents and from three 


_ European countries outside Austria. Articles by Austrian Anglicists include Dr Korninger’s 


‘Mensch und Natur in der englischen Dichtung des frithen 17 Jahrhunderts’, Prof. Koziol’s 


3 ‘Férderung und Hemmungen analoger Wortbildungen im Englischen’, Dr Kihnelt’s ‘Der 


Humor in Melville's Moby Dick’, and Prof. Wild’s ‘Zur Dichtungstheorie und Romanform 
der Viktorianer’. Dr W. Ruth (Vienna) contributes ‘Miscellanea Phonetica’, in which 
she draws attention, among other things, to two phenomena not recorded by Jones, viz. 
the pronunciation of the vowel in draw, caught with close [o:] instead of open [9:], and the 
increasing use of the glottal stop described by Christophersen and O'Connor in English 
Studies XXXIII (1952). Of special interest, too, are Prof, Bullough’s article on “The 
Early Poems of Sir Richard Fanshawe’, and Prof. Funke’s ‘Zum Problem des Bedeutungs- 
wandels’, 

In an introductory note Karl Brunner traces the course of Professor Hibler’s life from 
Innsbruck via Graz and Prague to Leipzig and Dresden, and from there to Vienna after 


_ the second World War. Of his publications he mentions his ‘Habilitationsschrift’ Das 


mittelenglische Versgedicht The Seege of Troy (Graz 1928), and his article ‘Methodisches 
zur Ermittlung der Schreiberindividualitat in mittelenglischen Handschriften’ (Anglia 51, 
1928, pp. 354 ff.). The former was reviewed in English Studies, August 1929, by the 
late Dr W. van der Gaaf, whose conclusion was that ‘Students of Middle English owe 
a debt of gratitude to Prof. von Hibler, not only for his scholarly treatise, but also for 
placing within their reach a reliable edition of a poem that is still little known.’ — Z. 


Books Received 


1955 = 


Deonise Hid Diuinitie and other Treatises on Contemplative Prayer related to The 
Cloud of Unknowing. Edited by Pxuytiis Hopcson. (Early English Text Society, 
No. 231. 1955 (for 1949).) Oxford University Press. Ivii + 158 pp. Price 30/— net. 

Expression in Modern English Poetry. By Tatsu Sasaki. Tokyo: Kenkyusha. 226 pp. 
(In Japanese, with stencilled résumé in English.) 


1956 


Die alt- und mittelenglischen Apollonius-Bruchstiicke mit dem Text der Historia 
Apollonii nach der englischen Handschriftengruppe herausgegeben van J. RairH. Miinchen: 
Max Hueber Verlag. xii + 132 pp. DM. 12.—. 

Studies on the Population of Medieval London. By Etert Exwatt. (Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlinger, Filologisk-Filosofiska Serien, Andra 
Delen.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. LXXI + 333 pp. Price Kr. 30:—. 


Chaucers Stellung in der Mittelalterlichem Literatur. Von J. W. Kveinstiicx. (Britan- 
nica et Americana, Band 1.) Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co. 159 pp. DM 12.—. 


4 ‘der theologische Gottesbeweis’, on p. 99, should probably have been printed as 
“teleologische’. 
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Studies on Chaucer and his Audience. By Many Girrin. Hull, Quebec, Canada: Les 
Editions “L’Eclair”. 127 pp. $4.75. 

Lady Meed and the Art of ‘Piers Plowman’. By A. G. Mircuett. The 3rd Chambers 
Memorial Lecture delivered at University College London, 27 February 1956. Published 
for the College by H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd. London. 27 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net 

A Syntax of the English Language of St. Thomas More. The Verb. Part Ill. By 
F. Tu. Visser. (Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, edited by H. de Vocht. 
New Series: 26th Volume.) Louvain: Librairie Universitaire. xx, 753-956 pp. 

Renaissance Poetics and the Problem of Power. By G. W. O'BRIEN. Chicago 37: 
Institute of Elizabethan Studies. xxvi-j 127 pp. $3.50. 

They Tell of Birds. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Drayton. By T. P. Harrison. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. xviii +- 159 pp. Price $3.00. 

Edmond Spenser. Par Emme Lecouts. (<> Grands Ecrivains Etrangers.) Nouvelle 
édition révisée et mise A jour’par P. Lecouts. Paris: Didier. xiii + 383 pp. 

_ Homeric Renaissance. The Odyssey of George Chapman. By G, de F. Lorp. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 224 pp. Price $ 3.00. 

Chapman’s Homer. Volume One: The Iliad. Volume Two: The Odyssey and the 
lesser Homerica. Edited, with Introductions, Textual Notes, Commentaries and Glossaries, 
by Attarpyce Nicott. Bollingen Series XLI. New York: Pantheon Books. xxi + 741; 
xxi -+ 654 pp. Price $ 10.00. 

The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in the Printing House. By J. W. 
SHROEDER. [Hamden, Conn.:] The Shoe String Press. Price $4.25. 

William Poel’s Prompt-Book of Fratricide Punished. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. Isaacs. (The Society for Theatre Research Pamphlet Series: No. 5, 1956.) London: 
Printed for the Society. xx -+ 35 pp. [Available to members only.] 

Joseph Granvill, Anglican Apologist. By J. I. Cope. St. Louis: Washington University 
Studies. 176 pp. Price $3.75. 

The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
C. A. Zimansxy. New Haven: Yale University Press. li + 299 pp. $6.00. 


A History of English Drama 1660—1900. By ALtarpyce NicoLt. Volume IV: Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama. Cambridge University Press. x + 668 pp. Price 55s. net. 


The Diary of Clara Crowninshield. A European Tour with Longfellow 1835-1836. 
Edited by ANpREw Hiten. Seattle: University of Wasl:ington Press. xxxv -++ 304 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


The Life of Wilkie Collins. By N. P. Davis. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
360 pp. Price $5.75. 

Hoosier Mosaics (1875). By Maurice THompson. A Facsimile Reproduction with 
an Introduction by JoHN FLANAGAN. Gainesville, Florida: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 
xvii + 196 pp. 

Rainer Maria Rilke. Creative Anguish of a Modern Poet. By W. L. Grae. Princeton 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. x -+ 353 pp. $6.00. 

Literature and Society 1950-1955. A Selective Bibliography. Tomas F. MARSHALL, 
Editor. University of Miami Press. ix + 57 pp. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Volume xxxv, 1954. Edited by Beatricz WuiIrTE. 


ee for the English Association by the Oxford University Press. London. 266 pp. 
— net. 


H. VINTERBERG og C. A. Bopesen. Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog. Under medvirkning af 


H. J. Uldall og B. K. Nielsen. Il, N—@. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag. 906 pp. 


Phonetik des Amerikanischen Englisch. Von K. Wrrtic. (Sprachwissenschaftliche 
Studienbiicher, begr. v. Hans Krahe.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 223 pp. Sewed 
DM 12.—, cloth DM 14.80. 


Relative Clauses in Educated Spoken English! 


After some three hundred years of continuous study, it is somewhat 
disheartening that so little is known about the systematic functioning of 
English grammatical forms, and much dissatisfaction has consequently been 
expressed in recent years about the aims and premises of grammatical study. 
A good deal of the dissatisfaction arose on the grounds that grammarians 
traditionally aimed at prescribing good usage instead of describing it. 
The prolonged wrangle over this issue has given rise to a good deal of 
misconception end done some harm in creating to some extent a climate 
of benevolent agnosticism and uninterest, but nevertheless it has had the 
beneficial result of making most grammarians regard it as axiomatic that 
at any rate descriptive work is primary and that normative, prescriptive 
grammars must only be based upon it. The leading grammars of English 
in the last half-century (Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, for instance) 
have in consequence been for the most part descriptive. 

Another source of dissatisfaction has been the fact that even descriptive 
grammarians have confined their attention, or at any rate drawn their 
material, largely from written English, without always realising the 
implications of this limitation. There is undoubtedly excellent reason for 
compiling full and accurate grammars of written usage; but there is 
comparable reason for requiring that spoken usage, as the primary form 
of English, be given similar attention. What has been disturbing is the 
often implicit assumption that in describing the phenomena of written usage 
one is ipso factc describing the language as a whole, and that insofar as 
spoken usage has to be recognised as differing from written usage, the 
features in question can be observed in the dialogue of drama and fiction 
or in the trivia of small-talk sporadically and impressionistically noted. 
One result of this has been to exaggerate the importance in speech of a 
few outstandingly noticeable and distinctive features, and indeed to equate 
Spoken English with racy, ephemeral colloquialism. It is true that a 
remarkable orrective to this imbalance appeared in the writings of Henry 
Sweet before the close of the nineteenth century, but far too few have 
developed what he so brilliantly began. It is only within the last few years 
that the need for a thorough differentiation between the description of 
spoken and of written usage has been fully recognised in work such as 


1 My research upon Spoken English has been made possible by a grant from the 
University of Durham Research Fund and by the co-operation of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in making available for grammatical investigation some of their valuable 
materials. A preliminary report on the present study was read at the Third Triennial 
Conference of the International Association of University Professors of English held in 
Cambridge in August 1956, and I am grateful for the comments offered in the ensuing 


discussion. 
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that of C. C. Fries, which begins with the gross features of actual speech 
and which eschews the wholly inadequate and misleading process of 
introspection by the grammarian into his own usage. 

Yet a third source of dissatisfaction with grammatical study has been 
its unsystematic nature. The major grammars have aimed at being 
encyclopedic in their description, rather than at establishing the dominant 
patterns and the systematic relationship of these to forms of less frequent 
occurrence. Not only is material of one period often presented without 
regard to distinctions in the levels of usage, but it is by no means uncommon 
to find data from one period ranged, without clear distinction, with data 
from another period. Again, while several grammarians have seen the 
value of examining the precise occurrence of a given feature in a sizeable, 
unified body of material (say, a hundred running pages of Dickens), 
there has been little attempt at a complete statement of English grammar 
on such a systematic basis. An admirable demonstration of what a 
treatment of written material on these lines could tell us appeared in 1940 
in the American English Grammar of C. C. Fries. 

There can be little doubt that the need for a thorough analysis of the 
English grammatical system has not yet been fulfilled and that it becomes 
increasingly great. On the one hand, there is the need in schools and 
among laymen for an assured and accurate statement of educated usage 
(together with the need, expressed by more than one literary critic, for 
precise linguistic data); on the other hand, an at least equally pressing 
need springs from the new importance of English as a second language 
and from the challenge of large-scale translation, including mechanical 
translation. 

The present paper is an exploratory step toward a more satisfactory 
treatment and, concentrating on one minor segment of English grammar, 
attempts to establish the system governing the selection of relative pronouns 
in present-day educated speech. The material on which the analysis is 
based consists of the tape-recorded contributions of some fifty adults to 
what would amount to about sixteen hours of continuous, impromptu talk 
(equivalent to between three and four hundred printed pages). The 
speakers were English men and women, educated to university standard, 
and mainly between the ages of 25 and 50. 

Impromptu speech can take place under sharply differing conditions, 
and although the 1300 examples of relative clauses found in the material 
are here analysed as a single group, they are taken in fact from three 
distinct bodies of material. The first kind of speech analysed consisted of 
impromptu conversation surreptitiously recorded under friendly and informal 
conditions; my own speech, where I was a participant, was excluded from 
consideration. The second body of material was also impromptu, but in 
this case the groups of participants knew that the proceedings were being 
recorded and that it was the intention that a shortened and tidied version 
should ultimately be broadcast; there were thus possibilities of tension and 
departure from normal usage that were absent from the first kind. The 
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third class of material comprised impromptu discussion on a platform in 
front of an audience and simultaneously broadcast. Each body of material 
was analysed separately to observe the extent to which the different 
conditions produced different grammatical phenomena, and to see whether 
or not theie was a continued emergence of new configurations which would 


_ invalidate the size of each sample. The three revealed a striking uniformity: 


no one group of examples added significantly to the variety of structures 
present in either of the others, nor (still more importantly) did any reveal 
a different pattern of distribution for these structures. In short, whatever 
differences these different conditions evoke in speech (and some differences 
there certainly appear to be), they do not lie in the for:nation of relative 
clauses; the patterns here presented would seem to be distributionally 
complete and accurate for any body of educated spoken English of 
comparable size. 

There follows a selection of examples from the material, matching in 
order of patterns, though not in completeness,’ the statistical table on p. 105: 


WH- 
nr npsnif using the living half of your own performance — which 

is the audience 

npsim the office administration department — which is the 
department I meant — comes in very much 

npsoif that science is a special form of knowledge — which I 
should have said was complete rubbish 

npoif it’s all based on violence — which I hate 

npcif you're asking me to be introspective — which I'm not 

npap(f) if what about a cold punch — which one is always reading 
about 

psif like politicians — who notoriously. have no sense of humour 
at all 

r npsif you're living in a world which is in the main stream 

npsnif discussions about ideologies which may help to lessen the 
gap between East and West 

nponif interests outside the immediate work of aviation and its 
problems which you have found satisfying and of assistance 
to you 

npoim the ideas which the playwright is expressing are uncongenial 

npap(i) if I do like an animal with which one can be on personal 
terms 


npap(i)im is the line from which you start from which you begin a 
poem is that always the opening line 

psnif brought together peoples with a clash who had such diverse 
civilisations 


-2 For reasons of space, a more extensive presentation of the material is not possible, but 
the complete material remains intact and will be made accessible to interested scholars. 


psim 
psoif 


poif 
poim 


pap (i)if 


‘whose’ (if) 


THAT 


nr 


r 


npoif 


npsif 

npsnif 
npsim 
nponif 


npoim 


npaif 
npap (£)if 
psnif 
poim 


ZERO 


uy 


The symbols 


npsnif 


npoif 
npoim 


npcif 
npaim 
npap(f )if 
psnif 


poif 
pap(f)im 


follows : 


Yr, nr 
p, np 
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the very people who criticise the design now had never 
seen St. Paul’s Cathedral 

I haven’t served under many whom I didn’t think were 
jolly good 

various of my colleagues whom I asked to volunteer 
-virtues in a person who I was going to like were curiosity 
and courage 

people with whom he had to negotiate things 

after a lady whose name I certainly won't mention 


all he had in his tummy was raw turnip — that he'd taken 
from the fields 

it’s not a thing that would disturb me in any way 

parts were indicated to me that showed quality 

the policy that has to be followed has to be determined 
the things to catch up on in the winter that I’ve neglected 


during the summer 


I don’t think anything that any critic ever says ... is 
worthy of consideration 

it’s the first time that it’s happened 

cope with things that I’ve had no basic training for 

as to who the chaps will be that will get to the top 

all the people that you like best really have one thing 
in common 


I don’t think there’s any fighting-service in any element 
is any good 

the one you sometimes find in poetry books 

the sort of self-confidence you tearn in your professional 
job can be carried into life in general 

they can pull every string there is to be pulled 

the only place it’s been officially faced is India 

that’s the thing you should compare it with 

there’s no architect if he’s honest is ever satisfied with 
what he’s done 

I was the worst lawbreaker he'd ever met 

would you oblige the people you were fond of at the 
expense of your principles 


used above and in the statistical table are explained as 
the clause is restrictive or non-restrictive ; 


the antecedent is personal or non-personal ; 
the relative pronoun is subject of the clause; 
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so(co) — the relative pronoun is subject (or complement) in a 
partially object environment ; 

uc — the relative pronoun is object or complement ; 

a — the relative clause is a prepositional adjunct or is sub- 
stitutable for one; 

p(i),p(£) — the relative structure has an initially or finally placed 
preposition ; 


i, ni — the relative clause follows, or does not follow, the 
antecedent immediately ; 
nat — the relative clause is medial or final (i.e., is included in 


or follows the clause containing the antecedent). 


Objection may be raised to certain functional categories used here. 
These have been retained deliberately where they correspond to formal 
categories, because it has been felt that the advantages of using 
traditional and well-known terms wherever possible are greater than those 
conveyed by using a formal, more precise, but idiosyncratic terminology. 
Misgiving may be greatest in the case of ‘restrictive’ and ‘non-restrictive’, 
but here too there is an important formal distinction though it is certainly 
difficult to draw in marginal cases. Leaving considerations of meaning 
aside, there are three features which mark off what are here called ‘non- 
restrictive’ clauses from the ‘restrictive’ ones: these are juncture, intonation, 
and prominence. Restrictive clauses (as in ‘you're living in a world which 
is in the main stream’) are linked to their antecedents by close syntactic 
juncture, by unity of intonation contour,® and by continuity of the degree of 
loudness. In contrast, non-restrictive clauses are characterised by open 
juncture (recognised, together with the following features, by a comma 
in written materials), a fresh intonation contour, and a change (especially 
a diminution) in the degree of loudness. For example: 


that’s the Haydn Seven Words from the Cross — which is an extremely 
2 24 p3 
interesting work (4 is low; p = ‘piano’) 


It is by no means universally the case that all three of these distinctions 
are present (the closeness or openness of the juncture seems to be especially 
dispensable), but it is rarely difficult on the basis of these criteria to 
distinguish restrictive from non-restrictive clauses. 

There are other formal characteristics of non-restrictive clauses, but none 
seems to be regular enough to rank as a distinguishing criterion. It is 
often possible, for instance, to substitute and this for which,* and another 
notable feature is that the antecedent of a non-restrictive clause is often 
a whole clause rather than a noun or noun-cluster; for example, ‘I know 


3 W.R. Lee in Lingua V, pp. 351 f, touches on this criterion. 

4 A substitution test involving the replacement of which by a conjunctive form such as 
and this can be misleading, because the substitution often involves a significant change 
which it is easy to overlook. One example from the material will illustrate this : 


ee Ny i. 
fe = ae ete = a: 
= “9 
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that I changed schools several times — which sounds rather a doubtful 
thing.’ Again, so preponderant is the use of the wh- pronouns with non-~- 
restrictive clauses that it might seem that a substitution test on this feature 
could rank as a means of classifying them. Out of 174 non-restrictive 
clauses in the material, only one was not introduced by a wh- pronoun: ‘all 
he'd got in his tummy was raw turnip — that he’d taken from the fields.’ 
Nevertheless, this use of that is not rare enough to make a substitution 
test effective; it is, for instance, by no means a rarity in literar~ English: 
one can find it in Graham Greene, and Tennyson's well-known dislike of 
which led to its partial exclusion from non-restrictive as well as from 
restrictive clauses. In a substitution test carried out on 80 of the non- 
restrictive clauses, there turned out to be more than a score in which that 
appeared to be idiomatically possible, that is to say, where one could 
retain open juncture and change of tone contour and prominence, and 
introduce that without the significant shift in vowel and stress from /Sat| 
to /Szt/ which would change its function from relative to demonstrative. 
For instance, with the example ‘what about the incidental cruelty to the 
horses — which do get gored ?’, substitution as follows is not rejected 
as unidiomatic: 


....to the horses — /Sat 'du/ get gored 
24 S} Ge SEE: 


But substitution of wh- by that appears not to be possible when the antecedent 
is a whole clause, as in the following example: ‘we may have exploded 
the Canal at the same time — which is going to be very unfortunate.’ 
Moreover, although the informants on whom I tested these substitutions 
accepted that in a score of instances as idiomatic, when subsequently given 
the choice between the two forms they preferred wh- in all cases. This, 
taken together with the fact that all but one of the non-restrictive clauses 
in the material were constructed with wh- pronouns, reduces one’s con- 
fidence in the extent to which that is a qenuine substitute. Indeed, this 
highlights the limitations of the substitution test technique as compared 
with the more laborious and time-consuming frequency survey. The sub- 
stitution test is admirable in drawing attention to what is idiomatically quite 
impossible, but it does not readily distinguish between. the merely and 
marginally possible and the actually normal, between what one will tolerate 
as a hearer and what one will produce as a user of the language. 


we may have exploded the Canal at the same time — which is going to be 


very unfortunate 
4 4 3 
A replacement of the clause here by ‘and that is going to be very unfortunate’ makes 
idiomatic English, but the two utterances are not received as precisely equivalent. The 
change involves consequential differences in tone pattern, stress distribution, and degree 
of prominence, all of these constituting a linguistic means of distinguishing two types of 


relationship between the parts of the utterance. The choice between the two involves 
a deliberate indication of intention, 
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One category which calls for comment is that designated ‘so’ and 
explained (p. 101) as indicating that the relative pronoun is ‘subject in 


_ apartially object environment’: for example, ‘the piece of eighteenth-century 


costume that I always thought was a sensible one ... is the nightshirt.’ 
The justification for distinguishing this pattern, on the basis of the partially 
object environment, from other clauses in which the pronoun is subject 
without that complication lies in the fact that when a personal antecedent 
obtains, there is a notable tendency to use whom instead of who as the 
pronoun. Two surrenders to this tendency (as against one example of 
resistance to it) appeared in the material: for example, ‘I haven't served 
under many whom I didn’t think were jolly good.’ Instances of this 
phenomenon have been recorded over hundreds of years. In King John, 
IV.ii.165, the Bastard speaks of ‘Arthur, whom they say is kill’d tonight’; 
Keats writes of ‘women whom I really think would like to be married.’ 
And while recent examples in The Times and elsewhere confirm the 
persistence of the tendency,® there seems to be little basis for the view 
expressed recently in English (vol. X, pp. 159-160) by Mr. H. C. Duffin 
that this feature is on the increase; in connexion with examples in The 
Times and in the work of Richard Church and C. P. Snow, he claims 
that they would not have appeared ‘in similar contexts thirty years ago’ 
and that in fact this use of whom ‘seems to have become the accepted norm.’ 

One consequence of the partially object environment (and another 
reason for distinguishing this form of relative construction) is that it is 
usually possible in such cases to replace the pronoun by zero, an otherwise 
very rare possibility when the pronoun is subject. Thus instead of ‘the 
piece of eighteenth-century costume that I always thought was a sensible 
one ... is the nightshirt’, the speaker could have said ‘the piece of eighteenth- 
century costume I always thought was a sensible one ... is the nightshirt.’ 
That my examples do not include such a zero construction is probably 
because they mostly have (as in this case) a complex antecedent, and this 
as we shall see militates in general against the selection of zero. 

Some comment may be welcome also on the category designated ‘a’ and 
explained as indicating that the relative clause is ‘a prepositional adjunct 
or is substitutable for one.’ This embraces clauses with wh- pronouns in 
which the pronoun is preceded by a preposition, as well as clauses of all 
three main types where the preposition follows the verb; for example, 


“something in which you're ... involved’, ‘cold punch — which one is always 


reading about’, ‘the only thing that they disapprove of’, ‘the thing you 
should compare it with’. But it also embraces some constructions from 


5 In a recent examination in the University of Durham, six candidates tackled the 
problem of commenting upon the following sentence: “Yet these men whom we thought had 
died for their country have received no reward beyond newspaper sentiment. Two of 
the six pointed out that whom is the subject of had died and is here attracted into object 
form by we thought; the remaining four commented upon various features, linguistic 
and.moral, and suggested various changes, but they rewrote the sentence leaving whom 


unaltered and unmentioned. 
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which not only the relative pronoun but also the preposition itself may be 
absent; for instance, ‘the first year that American literature was on’, 
‘I'm always fascinated by the way other people work’. Clauses of this type 
are properly included in this study where the that or zero will readily 
admit of substitution by a prepositional which-construction. In one 
instance in the material, such a substitution was demonstrated in the actual 
exchange between the participants thus: 


lst speaker: I don't see how else she could do it... not ... the way she ... does 

2nd speaker: What do you mean ... the way in which she does 

1st speaker: Well she manages to make it ... a very interesting story — the 
way she does 


The clauses of this type included here turn out in the majority of cases 
to relate to the antecedents time and way.® | 

Attention may be briefly drawn now to the whole body of restrictive 
clauses as analysed in the table (p. 105), and to some of the dominant 
patterns that this analysis demonstrates. The last two columns, m and f, 
show that the majority of relative clauses are placed after the completion 
of the clause containing the antecedent; this means in effect that relative 
clauses normally qualify the object or complement rather than the subject 
of a main clause. Where relative clauses are placed medially — in 
particular, where they qualify the subject of the main clause — speakers 
have a strong tendency to anacoluthon, and one finds many examples like 
the following : 


anyone in this world who cannot be moved to change their views in the light of 
of what has been what has happened in Hungary well it it’s a shocking commentary 
upon human thought 


The two columns i and ni point to an equally marked tendency to avoid 
separating the antecedent from the relative clause; examples like the 
following are in a distinct minority: ‘to find how problems were dealt 
with of which you have spoken.’ 

If we look at the table horizontally, we find some further predominating 
features. When the pronoun is subject of the clause, we have the well- 
known restriction on the zero construction, nps 1 and ps 1, whereas with 


8 This appears to indicate a sharp limitation upon the construction as compared with the 
situation in the eighteenth century when the grammarians (for example Ash, Lowth, and 
Lindley Murray) found it necessary to reprove their contemporaries and predecessors for 
such examples as Addison's ‘in the temper of mind he was then’ and Swift's ‘in the 
posture I lay’. How compelling was the tendency to use this idiom can be seen in the 
amusing fact that Lindley Murray, who firmly proscribes this and indeed any use of the 
zero construction in ‘all writings of a serious ... kind’, falls to using it himself in that 
most serious of writings, his Grammar: ‘learning to read, in the best manner it is now 
taught’ (English Grammar, edition of 1808, Vol. I, p. 340). It may be of interest to point 
out too that all the prepositionless ‘a’ examples in my material were introduced by that 
or zero; this is to say, I have not recorded any instance of a type which Poutsma found 


in a modern literary source: ‘on the day which he should have been born’ (A Grammar 
of Late Modern English, XVI. 15). 
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that and the wh- pronouns there are many examples in subject function, 
— at any rate of nps. For ps, however, we see a decided difference as 
between the wh- form and that; with wh- there are 200 examples (psf 149, 
psm 51), whereas there are only 19 with that. The restriction upon that 
for referring to personal antecedents is, in fact, far greater than has been 
generally supposed.’ 

Indeed, one of the most striking revelations in this table is the 
preponderance of wh- forms for restrictive clauses as a whole, in view of 
the persistent observation in grammars since the time of Sweet that in 
spoken English that and zero constructions are preferred to the wh- forms. 
In my material there turned out to be more wh- clauses than that and zero 
clauses put together A substitution test carried out on about one third 
of the material may have helped to explain the discrepancy (if discrepancy 
there is and not a change in usage), by showing that it was idiomatically 
easier to replace that and zero by wh- than it was to replace wh- by that 
or zero.” Thus, if, as is reasonable to suppose, an impressionistic 
grammarian notices more readily features in which an actual choice exists 
for users of the language (especially if this correlates with distinctions 
between styles of usage), he will regard with some reason the colloquial 
occurrence of that and zero as of great significance. 

But the substitution test leaves unexplained in the majority of cases 
both the preponderance of wh- and the basis on which speakers select their 
forms. For example, it makes it appear that the majority of wh- clauses 
could «qually well be expressed by that and the majority of that clauses 
by wh-, and a conclusion based on this test alone would be that personal 
choice dictated the selection in upwards of ninety percent of cases, that 
there was almost complete free variation. ‘Thus, where the antecedent is 
personal and the pronoun is subject of the clause, that is a possible 
substitute for who: ‘the people who came’ — ‘the people that came’. Yet 


7 It is rarely difficult in practice to distinguish between p and np antecedents, though 
with the pronouns whose, that, and zero there are theoretical difficulties where the 
antecedents are words like audience, government, country. In such cases it is usually 
possible to tell from the speaker's use of reference pronouns or neighbouring relative 
constructions containing unambiguous forms whether he is using a given antecedent 
‘personally’ or ‘non-personally’. In the present material, antecedents and usage were 
unambiguous in the vast majority of cases, and the problem scarcely arose. Vacillation 
was interestingly observed with one speaker (a biologist) who twice referred to animals 
‘with which’ he was ‘on personal terms’ and once to females among them ‘who’ had the 
reprehensible habit of eating their mates. 

8 The preponderance of wh- is at its greatest in the cases of double restriction (as in 
‘there are certain activities which are not scientific which are very important to the human 


race’), where the second clause has wh- 15 times as against that 5 times and no examples 
of zero. 


® The percentages were as follows: 
Zero clauses: 100 p.c. could have that, 86 p.c. wh-. 
That clauses: 95 p.c. could have wh-, 42 p.c. zero. 
Wh- clauses: 90 p.c. could have that, 25 p.c. zero. 
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the frequency survey, as we have seen, shows that who is in fact preferred — 
in the proportion of ten to one, a proportion which indicates not so much 
personal choice as predictability on the basis of environment. 

The frequency survey points to other factors too which help to determine 
the selection of one form as against another. As already pointed out, 
relative clauses normally follow their antecedents immediately, but there 
are times when this is inconvenient and when a certain distancing of 
the parts is required. This turns out to be one of the circumstances that 
tend to call for the use of wh- in preference to other forms, as can be 
seen by examining the i and ni columns for the three types. With wh- we 
find 87 distanced clauses, with that (where the distancing is also usually 
slighter) there are 48, while with zero there is a still sharper curb on this 
phenomenon or indeed on any clustering which makes the antecedent 
complex. On the other hand, where speakers depart from the norm in 
_ another way and introduce medial as opposed to final relative clauses, the 
columns m and f show them reacting proportionately against wh- in favour 
of that and still more in favour of zero. The total of 82 for wh- may 
obscure this tendency until one notices that 51 of these 82 are in the ps 
line where zero is practically inadmissible and where, as we have seen, 
that too is largely avoided. The reaction against medial wh- comes out 
most clearly in comparing the npom lines for the three forms: wh- has 
only 7, that has 41, and zero 48. The importance that this medial zero 
structure has in English expression is noticed by Mr Donald Davie, when 
he cites Pope’s line “The Rights a Court attack’d, a Poet sav’d’ and speaks 
of ‘syntactical closeness and rapidity, which is delightful and significant 
in its own right.’*° To be most successful, a medially placed relative clause 
requires the closeness and rapidity of the zero construction where idiom 
allows it, and npo constitutes one of the notable sets of circumstances in 
which idiom does allow it. 

It has been pointed out that wh- is the overwhelmingly preferred pronoun 
where it is subject in a clause relating to a personal antecedent. The 
position is markedly different where, with a personal antecedent, the 
relative pronoun is object of the clause; the lines containing the po data 
show that eleven such clauses have wh-, ten that, and eleven zero. These 
are slender figures on which to base any conclusion with confidence, but 
in the drastic shift in the selection of pronouns as we pass from ps to po 
we probably see evidence of a reluctance that has been noticeable for some 
generations to use whom in spoken English. Even the eleven wh- examples 
show three cases of who instead of whom," but this clearly is not an 
expedient that can commend itself to most educated speakers, and rather 
than use the whom form about which they are apparently self-conscious, 


10 Articulate Energy (London 1955), p. 80. 
11 Compare the following from The Daily Telegraph, 19 July 1956: ‘He told her he had 
reason to believe that she had a man there who he knew as Fred Harmsworth and who 


he wished to interview.’ 
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they will use zero or even that despite the tendency away from the latter 
form with personal antecedents.” 

To a lesser extent, with non-personal antecedents too, that and zero 
are preferred to which in object function, even where the clause is final. 
The three npof lines for restrictive clauses show 65 which as against 94 
that and 89 zero, and it would appear that English conditions of stress and 
rhythm favour a lighter pronoun than the wh- series to introduce any 
relative clause in which the second element is the subject of the dependent 
verb. Even so, in spite of the proportionate tendency away from which 
in the npof construction, the figures 65, 94, and 89 still seem to leave 
considerable scope for personal choice, and it would be well to see if 
there are other conditioning factors apart from those noted so far. One 
such factor is the form-class of the subject in the relative clause. In all 
three types of clause, the majority of the subjects are personal pronouns, 
as in ‘the one you sometimes find in poetry books’. Indeed, in the zero 
clauses all but two percent of the subjects are personal pronouns. With 
the that and which clauses, however, a significantly higher proportion of 
the subjects are other than personal pronouns; heavier subjects such as 
nouns or personal names appear in nearly 24 percent of the that clauses 
and in precisely 25 percent of the which clauses. We cannot of course 
on this evidence distinguish between that and which, but we are shown 
conditions under which either of these is preferred to zero. 

Another factor which has a marked significance is clause length. For 
the npof clauses under consideration (where we can make a convenient 
three-way comparison over a fair body of material) the position is as 
follows. The majority of the zero examples have only two or three words 
(characteristically a subject pronoun and a verb nucleus), with a sharp 
fall away then to six words, and with very few clauses longer than this. 
With that, there is a fairly even spread of ex.mples having from two to 
five words, with a gradual decline then to nine words, and only a few 
clauses longer than this. With which, the peak is reached at five words, 
but there is a fairly even spread between two and nine words, with only a 
gradual decline in the number of longer clauses thereafter. There are no 
zero clauses of more than nine words, whereas three percent of the that 
clauses and eleven percent of the which clauses are longer than nine words. 
The absolute averages show the zero clause as being four words, that 
clauses five words, and which clauses six words. 


12 It is of some interest to note how rarely po in any form occurs in the material. Of 
the clauses relating to personal antecedents, only about 8 percent are po, whereas of the 
clauses relating to non-personal antecedents, over 40 percent are npo. This is perhaps 
a matter less for linguistic than philosophical speculation, but it is not impossible that 
embarrassment over whom on the one hand and the np associations of that on the other 
induce to some extent a reorganisation of our utterances to achieve ps relative clauses. 


18 The relative pronouns themselves were not of course counted in this comparison of 
clause length. 
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The length factor is significant also in considering the npsf clauses and 
diminishes the impression of free variation that we get from the figures 
in the table: 128 which, 125 that. The that clauses here too occupy a 
narrower band as regards length, and the thickest concentration comes 
between three and seven words, while greater freedom is shown in the 
which clauses which spread evenly between two and eleven words. In 
absolute terms, the that clauses have an average length of 4.9 words and 
the which clauses 6.3 words. 

All this points to a quite drastic limitation on the extent to which a 
truly unconditioned free variation can be said to exist in the construction 
of relative clauses. We have seen that it is important to distinguish between 
the variation that a native hearer will tolerate and the much narrower 
limits of variation which on the basis of the frequency survey we can 
predict from that native when he is speaking. Even from the comparatively 
unrefined analysis to which this body of material has been subjected, there 
emerges a network of conditioning factors each of which functions in a 
series (or perhaps a scale) of biases, influencing our selection of relative 
form according to the linguistic environment. It becomes possible to 
envisage, whether for critical or translation or normative teaching purposes, 
the attainment of a descriptive and objective grasp of processes formerly 
private, intuitive, and obscure. 


Durham. RANDOLPH QuIRK. 


Notes and News 


Gender in ‘The Peterborough Chronicle’ 
1070 — 1154 


For linguistic study the great merit of the Peterborough text of the Ahglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is that it shows several distinct strata of language. 
These linguistic strata correspond to the paleographical division of 
the text into three sections: the annals 0 to 1121, which are written in 
one homogeneous hand and ink (A); the annals 1122 to 1131, which were 
apparently written up from year to year, as they show various styles of 
writing and shades of ink? (B); and the annals 1132 to 1154, which are 
written in a uniform hand and ink quite different from anything preceding 
(C). The latter two sections, which internal evidence shows to have been 


1 J am indebted to Mr, N. R. Ker for the information that, in spite of the variations in 
the style of writing, all the annals 1122-1131 may perhaps have been written by the same 
scribe, who is probably identical with the scribe of A; cf. D. Whitelock, The Peterborough 
Chronicle (The Bodleian Manuscript Laud Misc. 636), Copenhagen, 1954, p. 14. 
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composed at Peterborough, illustrate different stages in the evolution of 
the East-Midland dialect, although in Section B the East-Midland character 
of the language is at times masked by evident scribal efforts to conform 
to the ‘standard’ West-Saxon Schriftsprache.2 The first section, which 
(as is shown both by the handwriting* and by the writing of the Peter- 
borough Interpolations continuously with the main text) must also have 
been written at Peterborough, is in a form of the Schriftsprache which does 
not permit any conclusion about the provenance even of the latest annals.* 
Thus, the language of this text offers two contrasts for study: that of the 
West-Saxon Schriftsprache of the older part of the text® with the Peter- 
borough language of the later sections, and that of the earlier of these 
Peterborough sections with the later. 

One of the departments of language in which this double conwast is 
most instructive is grammatical gender, of which the weakening and 
disuse can be traced stage by stage. 

In analyzing this weakening, it will be convenient to distinguish between 
the two ways (apart from declensional difference) of indicating gender: 
(a) by pronouns of reference, and (b) by the inflections of the articles 
and adjectives qualifying the noun. Since these two devices may be used 
independently of each other, they will be considered separately. 

Of the two methods of indicating gender, the use of pronouns of refer- 
ence seems the surer guide to the feeling of the language; for, in theory, 
gender might survive loss of inflection and be expressed entirely by pronouns 
(just as sex is in Modern English).* Conversely, loss of feeling for gender 
might be expected to show first in the pronouns, 

Throughout A, gender-pronouns are commonly used to refer to inanim- 
ate nouns. Examples are’: 


Masculine : 


1076 (213/4) se cyng ... beset bone castel Dol & ba Bryttas hine 
heoldon. 1905 (231/7) (castel understood) ... Ac ba Sa se cyng 
geseah pet hine gewinnan ne mihte, ba het he makian znne castel ... 


? Cf, ‘Studies in the Vocabulary of the Peterbo.ough Chronicle, 1070-1154’, English 
and Germanic Studies 5, p. 67 and note 4. 


3 Cf. Medium Alvum 23 (1954), 71-2. 

4 Walter Bachmann, in his dissertation Lautlehre des alteren Teiles der Chronik von 
Peterborough (Leipzig; Weida in Thur, 1927), argued for Kentish provenance. Further 
examination of the text suggests, however, that there is not in fact enough evidence for 
any firm localization. 

5 For convenience, and particularly in order to exclude material not originally composed 
in the late eleventh or early twelfth centuries, the ferminus a quo of this study has been 
set at 1070. 

® Cf. E, Classen, ‘On the Origin of Natural Gender in English’, MLR 14 (1919), p. 98; 
and - ane ‘Grammatical and Natural Gender in Middle English’, PMLA 36 (1921), 
pp. 84-7. 


7 References are to page and line in Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. J. Earle 
and C, Plummer (2 vols., Oxford, 1892-9), vol. I. 
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& hine ... “Malueisin” het ... & hine swide mid his mannan gesette.® 
1087 (219/32) cyuehelm ... he hine ber .., 

1106 (240/20) steorra ... he wes litel gebuht ... 

1114 (244/16) swide mycele windas ... ac he wes ormete mycel ... 
1115 (246/21) pallium ... hine brohte Ansealm abbot ... 

1117 (247/20) weard se mona ... swylce he eall blodig were. 


- Feminine: 


1077 (213/9) forbarn Lundenburh ... swa swyde swa heo nefre 
zer nes sydban heo gestabeled wes. 

1087 (220/21) an hid landes ... hwa heo hefde odde hwzs heo 
wurd wes. 

1099 (235/3) bzre Manige [Maine] ... hy sy3dan on his geweald 
gesette. 


Sporadically, however, neuter pronouns are used for referring to inanimate 
nouns originally masculine or feminine. Thus: 


1083 (214/15) seo ungebwernes ... AZrest hit com ... 
1088 (223/26) his eorldome (m.) & fordyde hit swyéde. 
1117 (247/22) seo heofon (m.)® ... swylce hit bryne were. 


With animate nouns, indeed, when gender conflicts with sex, then the 
pronouns agree with the sex, as was common in Old English.° Thus: 


1075 (211/11) his wif ... man hire grid sealde & heo ut ferde ... & 
ealle hire menn be hire mid woldon. 
1087 (220/17) wimman hire undances. 


In the earlier of the Peterborough Continuations, there are few pronouns 
of any kind referring to animate masculine or feminine nouns (perhaps the 
uncertainty of usage may have led to avoidance, conscious or unconscious, 
of awkward collocations)", but what evidence there is suggests that here 
loss of gender was much further advanced than in A. Thus: 


1131 (261/16) wees se heouene (f.) ... eall swilc hit were bzrnende 
fir. Cf. 656 Interpolation (31/9) Hit is litel beos gife. 


In the Final Continuation pronouns of reference are (just as in Modern 
English) governed solely by the sex, or lack of it, of the person or object 
in question. Thus: 


8 The taking over into English of the masculine gender of the Old-French casfel shows 
that at the time when this word was adopted (it is first recorded from the D annal for 1048) 
gender must still have been flourishing in ‘standard’ Old English. 

® Here we seem to have an example of merely phonetic confusion between se and seo. 
Such confusion is not uncommon in this part of the text, and affects also he and heo. 
10 Cf, Classen, op. cif. p. 99, and Moore, op. cit., p. 89. 

11 Cf, Moore, op. cit., p. 90: ‘It also became increasingly easier... to evade the uncertainties 
of grammatical gender by using the forms not distinctive of gender which were displacing 
the gender-distinctive forms.’ 
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1135 (263/1) uuard pe sunne (f.) suilc als it uuare thre niht ald mone, 
an sterres abuten him at middzi. 

1137 (265/15) wrohte on pe circe (f.) & sette parto landes & rentes 
& goded it suythe & let it refen. 

1137 (265/28) wende be tun (m.) betere ban it er wes. 

1137 (265/31) an Cristen cild (n.) ... he was hali martyr. 


The use of qualifying articles and adjectives, though not identical with 
that of the pronouns, agrees with it in many ways. 

In A the gender-inflections of both articles and adjectives are, except 
for certain phonetic weakenings, well preserved, and they are regularly 
used just as in Classical Old English: thus their usage agrees with that 
of the gender-pronouns found in this section. Nevertheless, unhistorical 
genders, though rare, are to be found, and (whether it is to the original 
or to the Peterborough copyist that they are due) they point the way in 
which the language was developing. Inanimate nouns which historically 
should be feminine are sometimes treated as masculine or-neuter: thus, 1087 
(222/21) to elcen cyrcean, 1097 (233/33) on pisne peodan.” Similarly, 
an inanimate masculine noun may be treated as neuter: thus 1087 (218/24) 
pet meste del & pet rotteste.* Since, however, such uses here form 
only a small minority they must not be given too much weight. 

In B (with which we may include the Peterborough Interpolations written 
continuously with A) confusion and loss of gender-forms are much further 
advanced. In many functions uninflected forms of adjectives predominate 
over inflected: thus, a strong adjective qualifying a singular noun in the 
accusative or dative function is commonly uninflected, and such is not 
uncommonly the case in the genitive singular also. With the demonstrative 
confusion is general?*. Among inanimate nouns it is the masculines which 
best preserve gender and the feminines which show the greatest weakening 
(of which there are slight signs among animate feminines also). False 
concords affecting nouns originally masculine are almost confined to uses 
of pet: thus, 656 (30/28) Set stede, (30/30) pet rihte weie, 1122 (250/21) 
on pet dei, etc., beside 1114 (245/12) on bere tuna. With neuters false 
concords are commoner, usually showing masculine forms: thus 1122 
(250/16) bone godspel (acc.s.), se fir (nom.s.), 1123 (253/2) bone biscoprice 
(acc.s.) (so regularly in B with erce)biscoprice, abbotrice), 1124 (254/25) 
hone kinerice (acc.s.), 1127 (257/5) tofor bone weofede, (257/20) of Sone 


12 Forms attributable to merely phonetic confusion (cf. note 9 supra) are not of course 
taken into account here. 


13 Cf. note 18 infra. 

14 To discover the exact usages of Peterborough speech at this time is difficult, since, 
as I shali try to prove in my forthcoming edition of these annals, there is reason to suspect 
the B scribe of deliberate archaism. Suspicion is particularly strong concerning the forms 
of the definite article. The evidence does not, however, seem to justify the conclusion that 
in the actual speech of the time the article had already lost all its inflections, and, therefore 
the predominance of masculine forms, especially the acc.s.masc. pone, may without too 
great temerity be regarded as significant. 
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_ Romescott, (257/24) on bone seolue minstre (so regularly in B with minstre), 
_ etc., besides the much rarer feminine for neuter occasionally found in the 
__ Interpolations, thus, 656 (30/1) on bere werce, 686 (39/32) on bere minstre, 
_ 777 (52/E3) of bere minstre, (52/E7) sea land, 1052 (183/17) be his halre 
_ life. With nouns originally feminine, false concords (most often mesculine) 
have become almost the rule: thus, 1122 (250/14) on pone lententyde, 
(250/17) on ufenweard pone stepel, (250/23) pes niht (adverbial gen.), 
1125 (255/14) Sone riht hand (acc.s), (255/23) Sone heh messe (acc.s.), 
1127 (257/5) amang bane messe, 1070 (207/23) in pone cyrce; for feminines 
also false neuters are almost confined to uses of fet, thus, 675 (36/E22) pet 
ilce forgiuenesse, 852 (65/22) to pet forewearde, 1066 (198/10) et pet ilca 
feord, 1114 (245/8) pet duged, 1127 (257/18) for pet micele unsibbe, 
(258/27) eall pet lententid. Similar confusion affects animate feminines 
also, thus 1123 (252/35) bes cwenes. The system (if such it may be called) 
which governs gender in B* approximates in some ways to that found in 
the Lindisfarne Gospels**. Yet, though the Chronicle and the Gospels 
agree in showing the feminine gender as that most affected by weakening 
and withdrawal, they differ in that, whereas in the Gospels it is the neuter 
forms which show the widest unhistorical extension™, in the Chronicle 
it is masculine forms which show the greatest spread.*® 

In C the article has become almost invariable, and (except for the isolated 
acc.s.masc. form onne used to qualify the historically feminine noun 
racenteh) the adjective too has lost all its gender-inflections. Therefore, 
since (as has already been demonstrated) the use of the pronouns is here 
based exclusively on animation and sex, grammatical gender has in this 
text been completely abandoned and replaced by the sex-categories of 
Modern English. In this the language of C agrees with that of the 
Ormulum, but is more advanced than that of more westerly Midland texts, 
such as the Katherine Group, where half-a-century later relics of the 
Old-English system are still to be found even among the pronouns”. 
Likewise, this Peterborough language is, as might be expected, very much 
more advanced than more southerly dialects: the A-~Text of Lazamon’s 
Brut shows grammatical gender still strongly maintained in the early 
thirteenth century *°; and, as for Kentish, even in the fourteenth century 


15 Tables showing all the forms in question are given by N. von Glahn in his monograph 
Zur Geschichte des grammatischen Geschlechts (Heidelberg, 1918), pp. 32-3. 

16 VY. AS.C. Ross, ‘Sex and Gender in the Lindisfarne Gospels’, JEGP 35 (1936), 
pp. 321-330, esp. p. 325. 

17 I[bid., pp. 323-4. 

- 18 Numerous as are the examples of pet with nouns historically masculine or feminine, 
it is doubtful whether these should be given much weight. For, although that as the 
independent emphatic demonstrative is not recorded by NED from any text earlier than the 
Ormulum, it can hardly be doubted that already in our texts there was a tendency to use 
pet not just as one of the forms of the article but as an emphatic alternative to it. That 
~ being so, it cannot be relied on as a gender-distinctive form. 

19 S,.T.R.O. d’Ardenne, ed., De Liflade ant te Passiun Seinte Iuliene (Liége, 1936), § 98. 
20 yon Glahn, op. cif., p. 25. 
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the Ayenbite of Inwyt preserves very considerable remains of the Old- 
English genders”. 

Possible causes of the loss of gender in English (about which much has 
already been written) are manifold, and in default of fuller records 
dogmatism must be unwise. Certain possible factors are, however, worthy 
of note. Already in Old English, the inflections of the weak nouns 
(a numerous class) failed to distinguish gender except in the nominative 
singular (where the form of the masculine was opposed to that common to 
feminine and neuter) and in the accusative singular (where the form of 
the neuter was opposed to that common to masculine and feminine); and, 
after the obscuration of unstressed final syllables, even these distinctions 
were obliterated. Since such phonetic losses were (in the East-Midland 
dialect with which we are here chiefly concerned) complicated by the 
general morphological drift towards the masculine 4-declension, the historical 
gender of most nouns became ascertainable solely from the form of the 
qualifying words. And these qualifiers, the adjectives and demonstratives, 
also suffered from the obscuration of unstressed finals, and so failed clearly 
to indicate gender. Indeed, the inflected demonstrative tended to give 
way to an invariable be. The morphological losses brought about by 
phonetic weakening were supplemented by the abandonment of distinction 
between accusative and dative and the consequent disuse of the inflections 
distinguishing both these cases. Examination of B suggests that this 
abandonment of the dative was all but complete at a time when gender, 
though weakened, was not yet quite lost”, so that there do indeed seem 
grounds for thinking that the coalescence of the accusative and dative and 
the loss of those case-endings from the adjectives and demonstratives (after 
the obscuration of unstressed finals it was only in these cases of the singular 
that the gender-forms remained distinguishable) may in some degree have 
contributed to the loss of gender. 

That the loss of gender is not, however, due solely to such morphological 
changes is shown by the pronominal usage. As has already been remarked, 
even in Old English there appeared some reluctance to use the inanimate 
(neuter) forms to refer to living beings and a complementary unwillingness 
to use the animate (masculine and feminine) pronouns to refer to lifeless 
objects. Thus, quite apart from changes in form, there was a strong 
tendency to replace the artificial system of grammatical gender, which 


21 [bid., pp. 72-85, 

22 If it is right to attribute the disuse of the dative to the influence of the various 
declensions in which the dat.s. was indistinguishable from the acc.s. (6-stems, the forms 
of which tended in late Old English to spread also to the feminine i-stems; long ja-stems; 
short masculine and neuter i-stems; and the weak declensions), then this disuse must have 
taken place before the forms of the masculine &4-declension, in which these cases were 
originally distinct, had been generalized. And since in B the generalization of the 
-inflections is almost complete, it follows that the abandonment of the dative must already 
have taken place in this dialect. This means that the loss of the dative must have been 
earlier than that of gender, which, as we have seen, was at this time still partially preserved. 
~~ 
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carried the seeds of its own decay**, by one which would reflect the 


fundamental division of the external world into animate and inanimate, 
and the subsidiary division of animate beings into male and female. And, 
as soon as the morphological barriers to this replacement weakened and 
vanished, such a system naturally spread throughout the language. 

It is, however, the processes of the loss of gender rather than its causes 
on which this study throws most light. For the analysis of the forms in 
B shows that in this text at least loss of gender proceeded not by the 
neutralization alleged in other texts® but by masculinization. Apart from 
the special case of bet™, the majority of the unhistorical genders found in 
B are masculine, not neuter, and likewise it is masculine nouns, not neuters, 
which most strongly resist false genders. This masculinization agrees well 
with the morphological drift towards the masculine 4-declension — it is 
noteworthy that the southern dialects, those which kept gender longest, are 
also those in which the other declensions were most strongly maintained — 
and is doubtless linked with it. Indeed, it has been suggested that, had it 
not been for the dominance of the sex-category notion, all English nouns 
might have adopted the gender as well as the inflections of the masculine 
a-stems 7’, and the usage of B confirms this possibility. That the possibility 
was never fully realized emphasizes the fundamental dependence of 
language not on its own systems but on the attitudes of its speakers to 
their perceptions of the external world. 


Edinburgh. Cecity CLARK 


A. G. van Kranendonk}. We regret to announce the death, on April Ist, 
of Professor A. G. van Kranendonk, who from 1933 to 1954 held the 
Chair of English Literature in the University of Amsterdam. From its 
beginning until a few years ago he was a regular contributor to this journal. 
He also wrote, in Dutch, a short history of modern English literature, a 
book on Shakespeare, and a history of American literature. 


23 Cf. A, Meillet, ‘Le Genre Grammatical’, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale 

(Paris, 1948), p. 204: 
‘La catégorie du genre était donc de celles qui devaient tendre 4 se réduire ou a 
s‘éliminer au cours du développement de la langue. Elle avait contre elle a la 
fois de s’exprimer d'une maniére incohérente, de n’étre pas cohérente pour le sens, 
d'avoir un sens purement concret 1a ou elle en avait un, et, le plus souvent, de 
n’en avoir aucun.” 

24 Cf. O. Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (1924), pp. 234-240. 

25 Ross, op. cit., p. 324. 

28 Cf. note 18 supra. 

27 Moore, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Victorian Studies. A new quarterly journal, devoted to the study of 
Victorian culture, will appear at Indiana University next autumn. It will 
include articles in any of the humanities, arts, and sciences as well as 
book reviews, an annual Victorian Bibliography, notes and queries, etc. 
Subscription $5.00 a year; in England 35s. Communications should be 
addressed to the Editors, Victorian Studies, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Reviews 


Vorkommen, gebietsmassige Verbreitung und Herkunft alt- 
englischer absoluter Partizipialkonstruktionen in Nominativ und 
Akkusativ. By E. von ScHAUBERT. Paderborn: F. Sch6éningh. 
1954. 199 pp. Kart. DM. 16.—. 


M. Callaway in his Baltimore thesis, The Absolute Participle in Anglo- 
Saxon (1889), and in his later Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (1918) stated that Anglo-Saxon (West Saxon) did not possess 
an absolute participial construction although he admitted the occurrence 
of the absolute accusative in Northumbrian. The cuthor of the present 
investigation set herself the task of going through the whole of OE. writing 
in order to assess the use of the absolute participles in nominative and 
accusative and to determine the regional differences if such there were. 
This task is execute’ in a most meticulous and painstaking manner and 
by far the greater part of the work is taken up with presenting the loci 
and discussing and interpreting them. Poetry and prose are dealt with 
separately and in the case of known translatios:s the corresponding Latin 
construction is taken into account. In this way Professor E. von 
Schaubert presents an impressive amount of material. And while many 
of the individual instances are undoubtedly open to different interpretations 
the whole bulk of material here gathered together is formidable evidence. 
Thus Professor von Schaubert’s interpretation of Nr. 53. (Krapp-Dobbie) 
of the Riddles of the Exeter Book: Ic seah on bearwe beam hlifian, | tanum 
torhtne. Det treow wes on wynne, | wudu weaxende...... ‘Dieser Baum 
war gliicklich, solange das Holz wuchs’ carries little conviction. Variation 
is too established a stylistic means to be given up for the subjective reasons 
the author has to offer, e.g. that this would not do justice to the ‘innersten 
Sinn der Verse, der Gegeniiberstellung von einstigem Gliick und spaterem 
Ungliick, die so charakteristisch fiir altenglishe Dichtung ist’ (p. 9f). Why 
should weaxende not be adjectival attribute to wudu or predicative if wes 
is to be carried over? Both constructions are so frequent that parallels 
need not be adduced. Surely bet does not render the assumption of 
variation unlikely. Is not the anaphoric function of the article as well 
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_- attested in OE. as in the other Gmc. dialects? Wherever such a well- 


known device as variation is possible, as for example also Riddle 56: 
Ic wes per inne per ic ane geseah | winnende wiht wido bennegan | holt 
hweorfende, it would seem dangerous to let the subjective: criterion of 
meaning or intended meaning decide in favour of absolute participial 
construction. In fact even where variation is not obvious because of 
considerable distance one may feel inclined to ask with Klaeber whom 
Professor von Schaubert quotes on p. 13: ‘What degree of closeness in 
grammatical connection did the Anglo-Saxons intend?’ It is largely the 
meaning and context which makes Professor von Schaubert decide that 
Guplac 741-44 Smolt wes se sigewong ond sele niwe, | feeger fuglo reord, 
folde geblowen, | geacas gear budon is ‘.... schén (war) der Végel Gesang, 
da die Erde in Bliite stand, die Kuckucke kiindeten die Jahreszeit (den 
Frihling) an’. On grammatical considerations one would hesitate to follow 
her. It is the many difficult passages, e.g. Beowulf, 932-39, 2032-38, etc., 
which benefit most from Professor von Schaubert’s detailed and closely 
reasoned discussions. Her interpretations sound particularly attractive as 
no textual emendations are necessary. 

In prose translations the author has found a large number of cases where 
a Latin ablative absolute is’ rendered by an OE. absolute participle 
construction either in the nominative or accusative, but on the whole the 
abs. part. construction would appear to have been of considerable 
independence. It is, of course, impossible to examine here in detail 
Prof. von Schaubert’s 99 loci of abs. nom. and the 60 loci of abs. acc. 
some of which the author herself regards as uncertain. An interesting 
result is that at least 4/; of the abs. acc. are fixed formulas while the 
nominative construction is marked by greater freedom. On pp. 126-129 
appears a list of all occurrences grouped according to the documents 
where they are found. The author states that these documents are almost 
exclusively Anglian. As the question of origin is in many cases not 
entirely clarified over twenty-five pages are devoted to a discussion of it. 
This summary is on the whole conservative and useful in itself as a 
bibliographical survey. In the case of one work, the homily De Transitu 
Mariae Aegyptiacae (E.E.T.S. cxiv), the author demonstrates convincingly 
that it is of Anglian origin. Of the 141 occurrences which the author 
regards as certain cases of abs. part. construction 117 are found in 
documents which are by the common consent of scholars regarded as 


Anglian. Among those cases which are to some extent uncertain a similar 


distribution is found. Where the origin of the work is in dispute Anglian 
influence is usually admitted as probable. If Anglian shows a predilection 
for abs. part. constructions West Saxon tends definitely to avoid them. 
The author points to a number of cases where West Saxon scribes have 
altered earlier Anglian participial constructions, e.g. in the OE. translation 
of Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica MS. T., closest to the Mercian original, 
retains an abs. part. where other MSS. change (E.E.T.S. xcv/xcvi, p. 140, 


7-15). 
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In answering the question of whether this participial construction is 
autochthonous or goes back to Latin influence one has to take into account 
that out of 113 occurrences in translations from Latin 85 correspond to 
abl, abs. constructions in the Latin original. In a few cases such an OE. 
construction translates a finite verb in Latin, whereas there are 17 cases of 
identical abs. part. construction in nom. or acc. The author is most 
cautious in interpreting this evidence, and states that native growth of the 
OE. construction cannot be regarded as impossible, although the probability 
of Latin influence must not be lost sight of. How does the assumption 
of native growth harmonize with the exclusively Anglian development ? 
Psychological reasons, e.g. that the Angles were more artistically inclined 
than the Saxons, seem unsatisfactory, but differences in the Latin which 
reached the two areas may well have led to a difference in development. 
Thus it is known that the Angles were under the influence of the Irish 
missionaries who derived their Latin from Gaul, the type of provincial 
Latin in which abs. part. constructions in nom. and acc. were widespread 
(Gregory of Tours). The West-Saxons experienced direct Roman 
influence. This explanation, which sounds attractive, would, of course, not 
only settle the question of why Angles made use of this construction while 
West Saxons did not, but it would also definitely point to Latin influence in 
the formation of the construction. This is a point the author dses not 
make. Do we not perhaps underrate the influence of Latin on the syntax 
and style of the earliest literary utterances in Gmc. languages? 


Manchester. RupDo.F KELLER. 


CHRISTOPHER Mar.oweE: Edward II. Edited by H. B. CHarLTON 
and R. D. Wattirr. Second edition, revised by F. N. Legs. 
(In: The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. General 
Editor: R. H. Case.) London: Methuen, ix + 244 pp. 18/—. 


It is tempting to think of R. H. Case's six-volume Marlowe (1930-33) 
as the ‘Arden’ Marlowe. After all, it was published by the same firm, 
cast in the same attractive lay-out, and run on the same editorial lines, as 
the Arden Shakespeare. Recent years have seen the latter in a steady 
process of being brought up to date, and now it looks as if its Marlovian 
counterpart is going to follow suit. That is, if one may judge from the 
newly published second edition of Charlton and Waller's Edward II. 
The natural question about this new volume, then, would seem to be 
whether the revision has succeeded in reflecting adequately the major 
achievements of Elizabethan scholarship and general criticism since 1933. 

Actually, the amount of revision involved is small. The text itself 
has even been left entirely unaltered. That seems justifiable, for the 
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_ textual policy of the first edition was sound even by quite modern standards. 
Working from an unmistakable playhouse text, and a good one at that, 
the editors produced an excellent version. On the one hand they eschewed 
mere pedantry (such as spelling then for than, and for an, etc.), on the 
other they fairly consistently defended original readings against 
‘regularizing’, or simply meddlesome, emendations (like e.g. Fleay’s And 
where he lieth none but we shall know for And none but we shall know 
where he lieth (V. ii. 41) or Tucker Brooke’s share of all our fortunes 
for shake off (IV. ii. 20)). Here they were evidently in line with more 
recent scholarship and its increasing respect for the intelligence and care 
of Elizabethan printers. (It is merely a straw in the wind that only the 
other day (T.L.S. 6/4-56) Dr. Hotson made a bold attempt at restoring 
even Mrs. Quickly’s famous ‘table of green fields’). Yet a revised edition 
might well have gone farther in this direction without faring worse. 
Thus it was perhaps worth considering whether e.g. the peculiar lineation 
of O, Qq in some of the nobles’ brutal speeches (II. v. 14-16, 18-22, 49-51) 
reflects a dramatically expressive staccato delivery and consequently ought 
to be retained. 

Alterations do occur, however, in the introductory matter and the 
notes. They have not been reconstructed as is the practice of the new 
Arden Shakespeare, just sprinkled with about forty asterisks pointing to 


parallel sections of the ‘reviser’s note’ or the ‘additional notes to the text’ 


at the back. Some awkwardness is produced by this arrangement, when 
introduction and reviser contradict each other (as e.g. concerning the 
relative dating of Edward II and Woodstock, p. 55 and p. 219). Though 
the account given of early editions, authenticity, date, and stage history 
is thus slightly difficult to follow, it is on the whole admirable. But the 
section called ‘critical review’ and the explanatory notes really needed a 
thorough revision as was indicated by the weighty objections raised by 
Professor Praz’ review of the first edition (English Studies XVI, 1934). 
Unfortunately those objections have been all but ignored here, however. As 
a result the reader of the introduction with its bland discussions of the 
verisimilitude of individual characters etc. might still easily remain ignorant 
of the fact that, between them, ‘Scrutiny-minded’ critics and students of 
imagery and of the morality tradition have re-defined the nature of 
Elizabethan poetic drama with the word ‘poetic’ heavily and thrillingly 
underlined. And the real trouble is that the same reader might then turn 
to the reviser’s note without being appreciably better informed. It is true, 
e.g., that Mr. Lees is genuinely impressed by Professor Levin's discovery 
of a mystery-play diabolic namesake for Lightborn, the assassin, and 
wonders ‘whether in critics’ attempts to distinguish the influence on 
Marlowe's mind Lucifer ought not to have received at least as much credit 
as his junior, and alleged disciple, Machiavelli’ (pp. 221-2), but nevertheless 
it is stated (p. 223) that there is ‘little vestige of a Morality handling of 
theme’ in Edward IJ. Well, Lightborn apart, what is the dramatic function 
of the ‘poor men’ (I.i), why is the fatal informer (IV. vi) a mower? Such 
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questions are certainly helpful for the understanding of a play like this. 
The scholars and critics who have taught us to ask them may feel that 
Mr. Lees has failed to realize the full implications of that achievement. — 
As for the notes, admittedly a thankless affair, of course, the mere addition 
of two pages of new notes has not altered the lack of consistent planning 
of which Professor Praz rightly complained. Thus at I. ii. 69-73, 


Canterbury: We and the rest that are his [the King’s] counsellors 

Will meet, and with a general consent, 

Confirm his [Gaveston’s] banishment with our hands and seals. 
Lancaster: | What we confirm the king will frustrate. 
Mortimer: Then may we lawfully revolt from him. 


we still get no relevant comment though the passage calls aloud for one. 
(In order to understand how Marlowe wished us to feel about an important 
character like Mortimer we should have to know whether the average 
Elizabethan would endorse the political principle formulated by him here. 
Dr. Tillyard should have been called to the rescue, in other words.) - This 
omission seems the more inconsistent because the volume as a whole is 
most informative about political.and historical matters and thus among 
other things offers valuable insight into Marlowe's masterful — and masterly 
— handling of his sources. . 


Charlottenlund. . BENT SUNESEN. 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Percy and EvetyNn 
Simpson. Vol. ix-xi. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1950-1952. 
XVE 4 732, xii 710 fvili =F" 668 pp. 3559358, 42s. 


What is a monument to its three editors no less than to its subject Jonson 
has, after a good twenty-five years of publication and many more of 
preparation, now reached completion. The occasion is worthy of sincere 
congratulations to the surviving editors, while reminding us once again of 
the loss of Herford, to whose patience and learning this edition owed so 
very much. 

The completed set now runs to “eleven volumes, one more than had 
originally been foreseen. Volume nine contains the Survey of the text and 
the Stage history of the plays, and begins the Commentary, which runs 
well into the eleventh volume. This last volume further contains Jonson's 
literary record, Supplementary notes to the Life and to the Masques, a 
list of portraits of Jonson, a further list of books in his library, a list of 
musical settings of Jonson songs, 1608-1750, a list of errata, and a very 
full and welcome index to the whole edition. 

The headings here set out lead one to expect a conclusion on the same 
high level as the preceding volumes, and such indeed it proves to be. 
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_ The Commentary, especially, is an impressive combination of illumination 


and learning, and though one may occasionally differ with the commentator 
on some point, he must be a rare scholar indeed who will not learn from it 
much more than he could ever add to it. It shows an unrivalled familiarity 
not only with the works themselves, but also with the contemporary and 
other literature that can illumine them;-.and in dealing with a learned author 
like Jonson such a performance can only command profound respect. 

While there is thus in the critic a natural inclination to sit back and 
admire, and while this is perhaps the most gracious attitude, it is yet 
tempting to probe somewhat deeper into the subject of this admiration. 
It has been claimed — though not, let us hasten to add, by the editors — 
that we have here the definitive Jonson, a text indeed never to be surpassed. 
That is a big claim to be staked against eternity, and while we are all 
justifiably proud of having this truly magnificent edition to the credit of the 
twentieth century, that is yet no excuse for admiring uncritically. We have 
seen of late much refinement in the methods available to an editor in sifting 
the printed records of an author’s text, and much of this has come at a time 
when the textual work on the Jonson had already largely been done (the 
last of the plays and the Masques were printed in 1941, the poems and 
prose works in 1947). It might therefore be worth while to examine the 
editors’ treatment of their text in the light of modern theory. 

This examination proved unexpectedly difficult. Though each single text 
comes in for its proper textual discussion, a unifying discussion of the 
editorial problem in Jonson is not to be found anywhere in the eleven 
volumes, and it seems clear that this problem did not present itself to the 
editors in the same light that it would have, had they started their work at 
the present day. If we confine ourselves to the works found in the 1616 
Folio it seems that the editors regarded the most corrected states of the 
Folio as the ne plus ultra of Jonsonian authoritative text, only to be departed 
from for weighty critical reasons. They decided that Jonson reviewed the 
copy for the Folio before it was sent to the printer,. and that he read and 
corrected all Folio proofs himself — without quite proving their case. The 
basis for the decision was a thorough examination of EMO which, being 
the first play printed, is quite the most heavily corrected in the volume. 
By way of proof they print the quarto and folio: versions of two passages 
parallel, besides giving for this play a rather fuller collation than for those 
that succeeded. But they did not examine the printing of the volume in 
detail — they did not indeed have the tools — although they were dealing 
with one of the most complicated productions of its day. 

To show that the textual changes in the folio text derive from the copy 
and not from the proof it is obviously insufficient to note merely that there 
are significant differences between the folio and the print used as copy-text 
— and that is all that was done for EMO. Most formes of the volume 
are only known in one state, and thus for four fifths of it the required proof 
is impossible. In most of the remaining hundred formes or so, the variants 
between the states are of a nature where it is impossible to be certain 
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(however much one may be subjectively sure) that they do not merely 
represent the correction of compositorial errors. But there is a sprinkling 
of formes which show indifferent alterations of the type that only 
someone who had more than a printer's concern with the text would make, 
and in a very few this process is repeated once more. Now if we find, as 
occasionally we do, that these alterations made in the course of printing 
accompany variants from the quarto which are found in all known states 
of the folio, and which are of the same nature as those which were made 
in the course of printing, then it seems unreasonable to suppose that these 
particular variants were not already in the copy-text, or were introduced by 
someone not the author. We shall see, moreover, that there is mechanical 
proof that Jonson was still revising copy for the folio months after printing 
_ had started. 

The consequence of this is that in all cases where folio and quarto 
readings agree they have the double weight of Jonson’s authority (as of 
1616) behind them: Jonson first passed them when preparing the copy, 
and then passed them again when reading proof. When folio and quarto 
disagree, however, the situation is less simple. Where each exists in 
only one state an editor will have to use his judgment, backed by his 
knowledge of printer and author. But where the folio exists in two or 
more states it is incorrect to assume that the succession of states invariably 
progresses towards the most authoritative reading. This assumption, 
however, the editors seem to have made on several occasions, due to their 
having failed to estimate at its proper value the compositor’s influence on 
the text he was producing. So far as substantive variants are concerned 
the assumption will indeed generally hold good, but where it fails is when 
we consider the accidentals, especially those of spelling. Too often, in 
these cases, the editors, by neglecting to distinguish between the author’s 
correction in proof and the compositor’s expedients when translating it 
into type, have preferred Stansby to Jonson. 

Thus in CR 1v.i.10 when Jonson corrected Mercury back to italics, the 
compositor was faced with the problem that mercury would take up far 
too little space in this already set line. He therefore changed the spelling 
to mercurie and added an e to ‘me’ later in the line. Surely an editor 
should here read mercury (like the quarto) and ‘me’? Another instance 
is the Argument to Seianus. This was fairly extensively revised by Jonson 
at the proof stage, and Stansby’s compositor, trying to get the amplifications 
in, made the ampersand do duty for earlier and in three cases, besides 
changing labours to labors in |. 23. It seems particularly clear that an 
editor should print and in all three cases: as originally set up there was no 
ampersand in the whole Argument. The most peculiar result of following 
the most corrected state of the folio, however, occurs in Catiline, v.212 
(3R4Y). Out of 40 copies known to the reviewer, three read ‘Neither’ 
here where the others read ‘Neyther’. The editors, knowing one of the 
three, have a note proving that Jonson's spelling was ‘neyther’, and they 
are of the opinion that ‘Neither’ is a printer's correction from ‘Neyther’. 
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Even if one believes that a printer might stop his press for this, one still 
wonders how the editors know here which is the original setting — in other 
cases they assume that the majority is right, certainly when, as here, that 
majority includes the large paper copies — but in any case one fails to see 
how they can defend their own decision to print ‘Neither’. The worst of 
the matter is that ‘Neither’ is not anybody's correction, but a compositorial 
variant introduced when outer 3R3,4 was reset — presumably because a 
small part of the edition sheet had remained unperfected. The reset is a 
very skilful job, but it is easily detected by the now usual simple test of 
checking the position of the page signature, and collation shows that the 
editors missed two further variants: vp-right for vpright on 3R3 (v.80) and 
SYBILLS for SIBYLLS on 3R4V (v.188) — this last making it unlikely that 
Jonson passed the proof. 

Most of what has so far been said will have little appeal except to the 
textual purist — but then, it is the purpose of these lines to investigate how 
far the present edition falls short, if at all, from perfection. So far as 
the texts in the 1616 folio are concerned, then, this perfection has not been 
attained in every respect, and this is certainly the case with the account 
of that volume itself in the Survey of the Text. Its printing history is 
only lightly touched upon, and most of what is said about it, like most 
of the bibliographical notes embedded in the editors’ collation, stands in 
need of correction. The present writer hopes to publish a fuller account 
elsewhere in due course, but here it may already be said that the copy was 
not prepared in 1612-13 but in 1615-16, that printing started (in late 1615 
at the earliest) with EMO, and that EMI was printed in two batches, 
apparently as the copy came in, one in the spring of 1616 when printing 
had advanced, roughly, to the end of The Alchemist, and one later in the 
year, after the completion of Catiline. It may further be said that the 
editors. assign the wrong order to the two settings of 2Y, the first quire of 
Epicoene (as any bibliographer will suspect who sees their facsimile of 
2Y2” in its two settings), that with two exceptions all those formes of 
quires 4M-4P which were not reset were reimposed (which, and not a 
desire for uniformity, accounts for the headline variations which the editors 
observed) and that there was much more resetting, both contemporary 
and later, than has yet been realized. (Thus 2X1 was apparently reset 
twice, and one of the resettings was present in the copy used for the 
1640 reprint.) 

This is not to say that all this should and could have been discovered 
by the editors. Much of the work for the Survey must of necessity have 
been done before 1925, and this means that though it is indeed consistent 
with the rest of the edition, in several respects it is out of date. Thus the 
collation, apart from being unreliable, has several features that are nowadays 
unacceptable, and which make it quite unsatisfactory to work with. Where 
a forme exists in more than two states the collation remains in two columns 
instead of sorting out the stages of correction; where the copy for the folio 
was a known quarto that quarto’s readings have to be culled from the text 
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volume before one can form an idea of what happened in the printing-house; 


and some of the reset quires (but not others) have been lifted out of the 


main collation and recorded separately. 
With increasing insight into the complexity of the volume it is also 
becoming ‘clear that the editors collated nothing like enough copies. The 


writer has now seen thirty-two (besides having the readings for eight, and - 


sometimes more, recorded by the editors) but he has not collated these 
except to record what states of known variant formes they contain. Even 
so he discovered one unknown forme giving the uncorrected readings for 
one of the additions to Cynthias Revels (X1,6, five copies seen; the 
parenthesis before ‘appeare’, removed in the third state, turns out to be 
Jonson’s mark of reference misunderstood by the compositor) and several 
of minor importance. It also turned out that the CR readings which the 
editors quote from Judson as appearing in the Bang and Yale copies only, 
are the result of a collational error on Judson’s part, the misprints in Bang’s 
reprint having somehow been assigned to Yale also (V6%, Y6Y). It is, 
incidentally, annoying to find this reprint constantly referred to as Bang 
copy. It is doubtful if Bang’s copy survives at all, and if it does the 
writer will be grateful for a reference,’ but in the majority of cases the odds 
are that the so-called Bang copy unique readings are actually Bang reprint 
misprints. One may add that the Phelps readings recorded by Judson are 
genuine, and that this unsightly copy, full of the names of earlier Yale 
scholars, is now back in the Sterling Library at Yale, whence Phelps had 
bought it as a duplicate. 

With a record of 40 copies it is a good deal easier to get an idea of 
the relative rarity of variant states, and it is a chastening thought that even 
with this number, five times as large as that normally used by the editors, 
some states still occur in only a single copy. One of these is the original 
state of 2R3, found in the Yale copy alone. In fact one marvels how well 
the editors have been served by the copies they used: the number of rare 
states represented in them is well above what the law of averages could 
have made them expect — which, of course, has been all to the good of 
the edition. If, therefore, much still remains to be done before we shall 
be able to give a definitive evaluation of the text as the editors have 
presented it, it does not seem likely that anything more drastic than a 
corrected reprint should be required. So far as the folio is concerned, at 
least four fifths of the editors’ text is correct, and the rest only needs 
occasional emendation. 

After this long inquiry into the more general aspects of the edition there 
will be room for only a few points of a more special nature. More quarto 
printers have been identified than the editors mention, and we would 
suggest that Stansby’s claims to the imprintless Masques be examined: 
he pretty certainly printed Time Vindicated, and they all date after the 


' Another tantalizing copy mentioned by the editors is the ‘fragment of the Folio used 


as a press-copy’ which appears in vol. ix, p. 71, without further identification or location. 
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folio. When Balladino prefers writing ‘for the peny, I care not for the 
Gentlemen I, let me have a good ground’ (ix,167) the reference is not to the 
private theatres with their higher prices but to the twopenny galleries. 
Mention might have been made somewhere of Jonson’s autograph 
dedications to Francis Young in the Yale Elizabethan Club copy of the 
1616 folio and to John Wilson in the magnificent large paper copy of the 
same in the Morgan Library, still, except for some trifling repairs, in the 
condition in which it left Jonson’s hands in 1616. 

Inset in the survey of the Text is Appendix xvu, An Attack upon the 
Folio, actually an attack upon Dr Henry de Vocht by — may we guess? 
— Dr Percy Simpson. Readers will remember how, in the middle thirties, 
de Vocht launched a wholesale attack on the authority of the folio, an 
attack distinguished by wrong-headedness and ignorance as much as 
vehemence. By 1950, one would have thought, that attack could have 
been safely shrugged off. Indeed, one cannot help reflecting that if 
Dr Simpson thinks that something over ten pages of small print, in the 
amusing style of an eighteenth-century scholars’ feud, are necessary to 
refute his adversary, he sadly underestimates.the value of his and his 
co-editors’ work in the Oxford Jonson. Moreover, in ridiculing de Vocht, 
he makes some rather incautious statements himself. : 

“We search Dr. de Vocht’s pages for some well-defined account of 


‘[Stansby’s printing-office] and find nothing but a confused haze.’ (ix.74) 


Perhaps we do , but we are not much happier searching the Oxford Jonson. 
It is easy for Dr Simpson to ridicule de Vocht’s notion that Stansby, like 
some learned continental printers of his day, had a multiplicity of correctors 
(Plantin even had a correctors’ fraternity). But when he says that 
Stansby ‘no doubt read proofs of the books he printed, and ... may also 
have employed one corrector’ he is being quite as dogmatic as de Vocht on 
something that neither he nor anyone else knows. 

When we come to Dr de Vocht’s advocacy of manfrede (EMO w. viii. 
110) it is with sorrow and surprise that we find Dr Simpson trying to 
squash him by an appeal to authority. De Vocht had conjectured that 
Stansby’s press-reader changed ‘manfrede it’ to ‘vndertake’ because the word 
was above his understanding — a not uncommon practice. Dr Simpson com- 
ments: ‘The word was also above the understanding of the late Dr Henry 
Bradley, the late Professor W. W. Skeat, and Dr C, T. Onions, all of whom 
we have consulted, and above the understanding of the Oxford Dictionary, 
which omits it.’ It is also above the understanding, apparently, of the 
editors, and certainly of the present reviewer. But we may remember that 
for over two hundred years that other crux, Oncaymaeon, was above the 
understanding of all; and surely no scholar worth his salt should be 
deterred by a list ten times as long as Dr Simpson's. In fact, quite a good 
case can be made out for manfrede, whatever its precise derivation (its 
meaning appears from the folio substitution). The textual note on p. 471 
is slightly more balanced than the diatribe against de Vocht, but even so 
it does not sufficiently bring out these facts: (1) the word makes its first 
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appearance in a text which ‘shows marked signs of editorial care’ (p. 394); 
(2) it appears in all three quartos of 1600 (ie. unlike Oncaymaeon it 
puzzled no press-reader sufficiently to make him change it); (3) it is always 
set in italics; (4) it was originally passed as copy for the folio, and 
accordingly appears in the uncorrected forme, as do many other quite 
unexceptionable readings which Jonson yet saw fit to alter in proof. 
While we ponder these points, and examine the wider textual questions 
involved — which prevent further discussion in this context — let us keep a 
weather eye open for an eponymous gentleman named Manfred? And 
let us remember that if de Vocht’s animus against the folio was wholly 
unfounded, at least he reprinted the quartos. 

On that note we can-almost end. For if the Oxford Jonson has some 
occasional shortcomings, what a magnificent achievement it is none the less! 


Voorschoten. JoHAN GERRITSEN. 


Thomas Stearns Eliot und der Antiliberalismus des XX. Jahr- 
hunderts. Von Dr. Ernst BEER. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiler, 
1953. (Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, LXI). 284 pp. 
hf]. 16.80. 


From the title we can already suspect that Dr Beer’s study will hardly 
present a very favourable picture of Eliot. Unlike some critics, however, 
Dr Beer can appreciate his poetry while wholeheartedly repudiating his 
philosophy. It is indeed the great merit of this book that the writer can be 
fair to the poet without for that matter withholding judgment from the man. 
And the judgment he passes on Eliot is a hard ene indeed, though probably 
few readers will disagree. Dr Beer accuses Eliot of ‘Verrat erster Ordnung’ 


(p. 142), but he does so after he has carefully analysed Eliot's position. 


He comes to the conclusion that in discussing the theories of the anti-liberals 
Eliot simply blinked the facts and thus helped to confuse his readers as 
to the real implications of these theories. By ignoring the practice of 
violence which was part and parcel of these social programmes, he was 
able to support movements which were ultimately to lead to the horrors 
of concentration camps. While insisting that the intellectual should take 
his stand in the community in which he lives, Eliot shirked his responsibility 
by dissociating theory from practice. He thereby condoned the destruction 
of individual freedom which his antiliberal masters advocated. ‘Die dadurch 
erzeugte Konfusion ist aber ebenso gefahrlich wie der offene Kampf, den 
die anderen Theoretiker dem Begriff der individuellen Freiheit angesagt 
haben: dass Eliot namlich die gewalttatige Praxis seiner antiliberalen 


2 The words can mean little else than ‘play the Manfred’, and since they are spoken by 
Puntarvolo they need not have meant much to anyone else. 
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Lehrmeister gekannt hat, wissen wir; dass er sie aber weder gutgeheissen 
noch verdammt, sondern ignoriert hat, wahrend um ihn zuerst Tausende 
und spater Millionen Opfer fielen, ist eine hintergriindige Form der “trahison 
des Clercs’’, aber nichtsdestoweniger ein Verrat erster Ordnung.’ (p. 142.) 

Dr Beer comes nearest to polemic in his third chapter, especiaiiy when 

he contrasts Eliot's ‘verséhnlicher und milder Ton’ when speaking of the 
Criterion in 1948, ‘mit dem Bild, das “The Criterion” in den Jahren bis zu 
1933 (also bis zur Machtergreifung des Nationalsozialismus in Deutschland 
und damit dem gréssten Sieg des Antiliberalismus in Europa) wirklich bot’ 
(p. 153). Dr Beer contends that far from ‘bringing together the best in 
the new thinking and new writing in its time, from all the countries of 
Europe that had anything to contribute to the common good’ (the aim of 
the periodical as defined by Eliot in 1948), the Criterion ‘hat dazu beige- 
tragen, eine wirksame geistige Frontenbildung gegen die wirklichen Feinde 
der von seinem Herausgeber iiber alles gepriesenen europaischen Kultur zu 
verhindern’ (p. 153). Most of the third chapter of the book is devoted 
to an examination of Eliot's articles in the Criterion down to 1933, and to a 
discussion of the tolerance claimed by the editor in his choice of contributors. 
_ Particular attention is paid to the articles on Maurras, Italian fascism, 
communism, Mosley, and the Southern Agrarians. The cumulative force 
of all this evidence is such that the reader sometimes wishes Dr Beer had 
been more charitable and overlooked some of Eliot's comments. The most 
' damaging evidence is the article on Mosley’s programme: ‘Die Aprilnummer 
1931 aber bringt — als eines der wenigen, in diesem Fall angesichts der 
politischen Weltsituation allerdings ins Groteske verzerrten Beispiele jener 
“iiberparteilichen” Objektivitat, die Eliot fiir seine Zeitschrift so gewiinscht 
hatte — neben einer Ubersetzung jener beriihmten, am 17. Oktober 1930 
von Thomas Mann in Berlin gehaltenen Rede, in der er, anlasslich des 
iiberwaltigenden Wahlerfolges der Nazionalsozialisten, das deutsche Volk 
vor den Gefahren des Faschismus warnte und es beschwor, zur liberalen 
Massigung zuriickzukehren, einen politischen Kommentar, der heute eigent- 
lich keines Kommentars mehr bedarf; d.h. Eliot geisselt in scharfen Worten 
alle die Ubelstande, Missbrauche und Ungereimtheiten, die zusammen die 
akute englische Krise ausmachen, und empfiehlt dann (wenn auch mit 
gewissenen Vorbehalten) als einzigen Mann, der vielleicht einen Ausweg 
aus der Sackgasse finden kann, in die die biirgerlich-liberale Gesellschaft 
geraten ist, niemand anderen als Oswald Mosley, den Fiihrer der englischen 
Faschistenbewegung.’ (p. 212.) 

When we are also reminded that as late as 1933 Eliot still managed to 
ignore the danger of national-socialism, or that in the same year he said 
in a lecture in America that ‘reasons of race and religion combine to make 
any large number of free-thinking jews undesirable’ (quoted p. 237; as 
Rossell Hope Robbins noted in The T. S. Eliot Myth, Eliot always writes 
‘jews’, i.e. without a capital), we can perhaps understand Dr Beer's bitter, 
though unfair, remark that the blessing Eliot implicitly gave to fascism 
did not prevent him ‘im Jahre 1947 die héchste Auszeichnung, die die 
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liberale Welt fir geistige Leistungen zu vergeben hat, den Nobelpreis, 
ohne Zégern anzunehmen’ (n. 53, p. 233). The reader may object that 
by concentrating on Eliot's social and political thought Dr Beer has left out 
the best of Eliot. But it must be acknowledged that “Wenn sich aber ein 
Kiinstler, wie das Eliot in einer ausserst kritischen Zeit getan hat, selbst in 
die politische Arena begibt, so fordert er damit eine sachliche Kritik auch 
fiir diesen Aspekt seines Werkes heraus.’ (p. 153.) 

In his first two chapters Dr Beer considers the influences which shaped 
Eliot’s thought. He deals with his family background, his masters at 
Harvard, and the men he came to admire. It is easy to see that Babbitt’s 
denunciation of romanticism prepared the ground for Eliot's later acceptance 
of L’Avenir de I'Intelligence and for his repudiation of any philosophy 
derived from the enlightenment. But, according to Dr Beer, Eliot's 
response to Babbitt’s theory suggests ‘dass sie den intellektuell rationa- 
lisierten Ausdruck einer ganz bestimmten Gefiihlshaltung darstellt, die der 
Eliot's zu jener Zeit weitgehend entsprach’ (p. 18). Few readers will dispute 
this, nor will they disagree with Dr. Beer’s comments on Maurras, Sorel, 
Pound, Hulme, etc. ... More debatable is the view he takes of Eliot's 
reactions to his family. Since we know so little of the poet's early years 
it is perhaps dangerous to make so much of a possible guilt-feeling resulting 
from some kind of Oedipus-complex. Nor can we in the absence of further 
evidence accept that ‘was also der junge Eliot hinter der “middle-aged 
mask” seines Prufrock in Wirklichkeit fiirchtet, ist ein spéttisches Urteil 
dieser Gesellschaft tiber seine Mannlichkeit’ (p. 79), or that ‘das einzige, 
was (die Biirgerwelt) verlangt, Sexualitét, kann er nicht geben’ (p. 80). 
It is likely that Eliot’s longing for order and need for authority resulted 
from his oversensitiveness; but to suggest that the child’s aggressive attitude 
to his father is the reason why he later became an ‘Anhanger gewalttatiger 
politischer Systeme’ (p. 86) may be too hazardous. Many readers will 
find the first chapter of this book least satisfactory. There are too many 
summary views, e.g. on classicism and the sense of sin, on puritanism in the 
U.S.A.; and the attempt at psycho-analytical ‘explanation’ of Eliot's 
development is not sufficiently borne out by facts. 

Whatever the picture of Eliot the man that emerges from this study 
(“Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?’), it does not in any way 
impair our enjoyment of the poems, and Dr, Beer's comments on these show 
clearly enough that one can appreciate the poetry without sharing any of 
Eliot’s social and political views. Dr Beer's remarks on the use of the 
Coriolanus figure in The Waste Land and in Triumphal March, for instance, 
are helpful. We cannot but rejoice that the first volume of the ‘Wiener 
Beitrage’’ to appear since the war should be such a stimulating study of 
one of the most controversial figures of our time. The text is unfortunately 
marred by a number of misprints, not all listed in the Errata. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 
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Ulisse: anno x, vol. iv., fascicolo xxiii: primavera-estate 1956 — 
‘L'Inghilterra oggi’. Roma, Corso d'Italia 43. 


Since Chaucer, to look no further into the past, Italy has been a traditional 
fountain of recuperation and inspiration for Englishmen who felt the chill 
in their marrow and believed with increasing fervency as the cures became 
abundantly manifest that in Italy was ‘the true, the blushful Hippocrene’ 
and perhaps more and higher blessings. But there is considerable doubt 
whether the aid has been mutual. It is alarming to Englishmen, for 
instance, to find many ordinary and nice Italians confusing ‘Protestant’ 
with ‘unbeliever’ and while being rightly sure that Italy is beautiful, 
imagining England ugly as well as cold. This number of Ulisse is therefore 
an occasion for the wary Englishman with this sort of chip on his shoulder. 
For other Europeans who would like to reach out for contact with 
contemporary Britain, I can recommend it with — may I say without too 
perfidious a tone of surprise — very few serious reservations. Since the 
symposium contains articles on English society, the ‘rivoluzione laborista’, 
the plight of the middle classes since the war, the new relations with ‘the 
Continent’, Anglo-American relations, poetry and novels, higher education, 
philosophy, religion, scientific developments, language and music, I shall 
not noose myself in a pretence of universal knowledge with which to review 
the whole issue. But I can say with reasonable security that the articles 
vary in quality as they do in length, from the brief and cursory to the 
lengthy and really informative. 

Graham Hutton’s essays on economics and society are positively the most 
valuable in the whole collection, not least towards understanding probably 
the most important factor in British culture now: ‘Si pud perd affermare 
che su questa ultima generazione uscita dalla classe lavoratrice, hanno 
ben posa presa gli antichi ideali, le idee, i miti, gli slogans, e i dogmi del 
Socialismo cosi come del Conservatorismo. Tutti e due i partiti se ne 
preoccupano, e con ragione.’ Professor Mario Praz contributes ‘Rapporti 
di lingua tra Inghilterra e Continente’, an essay characteristic of his 
encyclopaedic stamina; it is a most useful essay for students of this 
fascinating subject. The article on poetry quotes substantially but is not 
critically discriminating between small fry and big fish, ignores the ‘school’ 
of Amis, Wain, Jennings and Enright who are genuinely of today, and 
omits any mention of Robert Graves, one of the most influential and 
enjoyable of poets writing in English now. The essay on fiction so 
concentrates on Woolf, Greene, Welch, Cary, Orwell, Waugh and that 
generation, that it ceases to be dealing with contemporary fiction in any true 
sense, and the following article by Walter Allen hardly makes up for this 
by barely mentioning the work of Kingsley Amis and John Wain. Iris 
Murdoch and William Golding are not even mentioned. 

The essay on philosophy is authoritative but too short to be of much use, 
I should think, and the one on music elaborates Britten when something 
on the general state of musical life in Britain would have been more 
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significant. On the whole, then, the sociological, economic and general 
cultural essays outweigh the literary, musical and philosophical in bulk and 
importance. But the whole number is excellent enough to make me conclude 
on a vote of thanks and an urgent recommendation to ‘continentals.’ 


Groningen. Eric Mottram. 


Current Literature, 1956 
I, Prose, Poetry and Drama 


Summing up in retrospect the literary achievement of the year 1956, The 
Times declared at the end of the year that ‘the general impression remains 
that of a high ordinary level above which very few peaks can be discerned’. 
This seems a fair assessment, though one feels that on the whole it was 
a more satisfactory year than the few that had preceded it. True, in 
the sphere of drama there was again little that was notable, but poetry 
made a good showing, while in fiction one or two novels and collections 
of short stories relieved the general mediocrity which we have become 
almost accustomed to expect nowadays. 

Amongst them William Sansom’s The Loving Eye (Hogarth Press, 13/6) 
is worthy of mention. Carefully written and worked out, with sympathy, 
vision and imagination, it is the story of an invalid (and something of a 
valetudinarian) who, sitting at his bedroom window in Kensington, can 
command a view of the comings and goings of his neighbours and weaves 
for himself a mental picture of their lives and characters. From a distance 
he falls in love with a lady whom he sees through the window of a house 
opposite. Finally he meets her, only to find that the lady of actual lite is 
rather different from the lady of his fancy. It is the old story of illusion 
versus reality, which has been treated in so many different guises in 
literature. But it will bear treating again. The descriptive effects of the 
London suburban background are subtly and delicately done, and the lights 
and shades of character are suggested no less cleverly. Mr Sansom occupies 
a distinguished place amongst our living novelists, and The Loving Eye 
can stand with the best of his work. 

Another novel of more than ordinary merit is Luther Thomas’s The Deep 
of the Earth (Macmillan, 15/—). Founded on historical fact (at least 
so far as the central catastrophe is concerned), it is the story of life 
amongst a mining community in South Wales just over half a century ago, 
culminating in a pit explosion which brings bereavement and tragedy to the 
entire village. The style is simple, forthright and natural without being 
in any way distinguished; the characters are drawn with discernment and 
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understanding as only one who was familiar with the kind of people 
described could draw them, while the atmosphere and the social back- 
ground strike one as authentic and true to life. A certain young miner, 
Willie Evans, is the nominal hero of the book, and his rise from the miner’s 
cottage to the position of colliery manager serves as the framework of the 
story; but The Deep of the Earth is primarily not the story of any individual 
but the portrait of a whole society consisting of many different types yet 
wonderfully homogeneous in all the essentials. The mine, the home, the 
chapel, these are the dominant influences, and from them Mr Thomas has 
made not a great novel indeed but one that is moving and revealing. 

Richard Church has long been recognised as an accomplished poet and 
essayist, and his autobiographical Over the Bridge, published in 1955 and 
noticed in these pages, marked him out as a felicitous writer of reminiscences | 
with a flair for creating the atmosphere of lost youth and a bygone age, 
as well as a skilful creator of character. His novel The Dangerous Years 
(Heinemann, 15/—) is not nearly so satisfying or successful. Not that it is 
by any means a failure; indeed it has many merits, but the chief fault is that 
it is really two stories which, complementary as they are to each other, 
are inextricably mixed, but the blending is not a happy one and the 
quality of the work is thus not homogeneous. The love affair of the 
middle-aged widow Mrs Winterbourne and a retired colonel whom she 
meets during a stay in Paris is imaginatively treated with sympathy, charity 
and warm-heartedness. Here Mr Church the artist, the poet, the student 
of human nature comes into his own. But the frustration and the difficulties 
of Mrs Winterbourne’s daughter Joan are less convincingly dealt with. 
The situation in itself is credible enough, but somehow we do not feel it 
to be real as we do the other. Perhaps it is that Mr Church understands 
middle age better than he understands youth; and perhaps too it is partly 
due to the fact that Mrs Winterbourne’s problem is a universal one whereas 
that of her daughter arises very largely from the conditions of modern 
life and society. The mother and the colonel are normal people in normal 
circumstances; the daughter and her husband are somewhat abnormal 
people to begin with and find themselves in abnormal circumstances. But 
despite this criticism, the novel still finds a place amongst the better ones 
of the year. 

The aspirations and the awakening of the coloured peoples of the world 
seem as likely a field for novelists of the near future as were the conditions 
and the struggles of the English working classes to the writers of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Of course, some years ago the territory was opened 
up by Alan Paton in Cry the Beloved Country. Now we have a new 
entrant into the field in Peter Abrahams, with A Wreath for Udomo 
(Faber, 15/—). Where, however, it was mainly with simple folk in their 
own country that Mr Paton dealt, Mr Abrahams’ concern is with the 
intellectuals. He introduces us to a group of these gathered together in 
London, in the midst of them the hero of his story, Udomo. The com- 
plications of their private lives and the difficulties of adjusting themselves 
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to an alien social environment justle shoulders with their patriotic zeal, 
their passionate nationalism and their political discussions. A diversity 
of motives and of character types becomes unified in an intellectualised 
racial consciousness and an atmosphere of spiritual and political ferment 
which brings out both good and bad in those caught up in it. The story 
extends over a long period. Udomo, a dynamic character, becomes Prime 
Minister of his native country — not identified with any existing country 
but called symbolically Pan-Africa — only to find that in his new position 
of responsibility and authority he is driven to oppose some of the forces 
that in his earlier days he had helped to create and to foster. The result 
is tragedy for himself and for his people. The novel is perhaps more 
significant as a pointer to future potentialities than for its own literary 
merits. The author certainly shows a grasp of the political and moral 
problems involved, and his psychological study of the coloured intellectual 
in exile, and the impact of Western ideas and the Western way of life on 
such a mind, are not without interest, but they give the book a sociological 
rather than a distinctively literary value. 

In Homecomings (Macmillan, 15/—) C. P. Snow presents us with the 
sixth of his sequence of novels which began with Strangers and Brothers. 
Again the central figure, and the narrator, is Lewis Eliot, though now a 
Lewis Eliot in middle life. The period extends from 1938 until just after 
the war. Near the beginning of the story Eliot's neurotic wife, with whom 
life was become increasingly difficult, commits suicide; for some while 
afterwards he lives a lonely life until he falls in love with a married woman, 
who, after a divorce, becomes his second wife. With her he finds the 
domestic happiness which he had not known before and for which he had 
always longed, and their affection is only deepened by their anxiety about 
their child who is in danger of dying from meningitis. We leave them 
returning from a visit to the hospital where they have learned that at last 
the child is out of danger and will recover. 

A moralist might point out that much of the story is sordid and that 
none of the principal characters are really people to be admired. Yet as 
we read the novel we do not feel that; with consummate skill Mr Snow 
avoids the moral issue as irrelevant by seeking to understand and interpret 
his characters’ inner feelings and their motives. They become real to us 
as we share their experiences, their joys, their longings and their sorrows. 
Censoriousness would be out of place. Homecomings may not be 
Mr Snow's greatest work, but it falls not far below it2 

Outstanding amongst the writers of short stories is V. S. Pritchett. His 
Collected Stories (Chatto & Windus, 20/—) is a rich harvest, comprising 
no less tnan thirty-seven pieces, each a model of its kind. The subjects 
and the themes are varied, but all are reflections of life-situations 
illuminating human character. Mr Pritchett’s openings are particularly 
striking, plunging us in medias res and revealing all the essentials of a 


1 A knighthood was conferred upon C. P, Snow in the New Year's Honours List for 1957. 
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_ human personality by a few deft touches: the dialogue is perfectly natural 
and the interest of the story is sustained to the end. We have here 
humour, wit, sympathy and sometimes cynicism. Like most of its kind, the 
volume is, of course, not one to be read from cover to cover, but it is an 
entertaining, companionable book that one will come back to again and 
again, and in coming back will always find fresh enjoyment in it. 

Then we ought also to notice the addition to the Penguin Books of ten 
_ works of C. S. Forester and ten of the best known of John Buchan, 
while in the Penguin The Essential T. E. Lawrence, selected by David 
Garnett (price 3/6), an attempt has been made to present the main aspects 
of Lawrence's life, as far as is possible in his own words, by selections 
from The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The Mint, published and unpublished 
letters, and passages from his diary. 

In All About Ourselves and Other Essays (Heinemann, 21/—) Eric 
Gillett has made a selection from the essays of J. B. Priestley written 
between 1920 and 1949. They are varied in character and subject: as 
the editor puts it, they are the record of ‘a hundred and fourteen delights, 
_ ranging from his [Priestley’s] first long trousers to the sight of graceful, 
beautiful fountains,’ yet they have one quality in common: they are all 
essentially human. Whether Priestley is dealing with books or authors, 
_ with the pleasures of life or the insubstantiality of the passing show, this 
human quality is what strikes one most. ‘I’ve spent years trying to make 
my writing simple,’ he states in one essay, and this, one feels, is the keynote 
to his forcefulness and the secret of his intimacy and attractiveness. Of 
course he has bees in his bonnet: highbrows and intellectuals, for instance, 
move him to anger; he has no use for the pompous or pretentious and is 
perhaps apt to discover them where others would not; he is not in love 
with the welfare state; the obtuseness of some literary critics and the 
obsequiousness of others he can neither stand nor understand. But about 
all his writing there is a geniality, a warmth, a naturalness that lends to these 
essays an indefinably attractive character. Priestley reflects the essential 
spirit and the essential interests of the average Englishman of his day, 
though perhaps sometimes we feel he reflects them a little too consciously 
and ostentatiously, as though he had deliberately cast himself for the role. 

No one today considers Samuel Rogers a poet even of the second or 
third rank, though it is interesting to remember that on the death of Words- 
worth he might have become Poet Laureate (Tennyson was only given the 
post as a second thought, because Rogers had declined it on grounds of age, 
being then eighty-seven). Vastly over-rated in his day, he was a wealthy, 
fussy, garrulous albeit witty social figure. A journal of an Italian tour 
which he made in the years 1814-1815 is, however, not without its interest, 
and it has been edited by J. R. Hale under the title The Italian Journal 
of Samuel Rogers (Faber, 42/—). Of much greater importance, however, 
are the first two volumes of Professor Earl Leslie Griggs’s edition of 
Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1785-1806 (O.U.P. 5 guineas 
the set). This can, without hyperbole, be described as a monumental 
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work. When it is completed his editor estimates that it will comprise 
some 1,800 letters, mast from original manuscripts and a considerable part 
either previously unknown or unpublished. Professor Griggs has done 
his editorial work conscientiously and thoroughly, down to the last detail. 
We look forward to the completion of the work. 

The house of Rupert Hart-Davis has rendered excellent service in 
presenting in its Reynard Library selections from some of the great English 
writers from Dryden to the late Victorians. The most recent volume is 
Carlyle, Selected Works, edited by Julian Symonds (price 27/6). Running 
to almost 800 pages it includes the early essays Signs of the Times and 
On History, numerous extracts from Sartor Resartus, The French 
Revolution, Past and Present, Chartism and Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, together with one lecture (“The Hero as King’) from Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, his reminiscences of his wife Jane Welsh Carlyle and 
of James Carlyle, as well as a few extracts from the Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
the Life of John Sterling and the History of Frederick the Great. There are 
also forty-seven of his letters. It provides a very full-but compendious 
introduction to the writings of one who in his day was deferred to as an 
oracle but has since (rather unjustifiably) been more neglected than most 
of the great Victorians with the possible exception of Ruskin. Mr Hopkins’s 
selection has been made with discrimination, to show, as he puts it, ‘the 
stages by which an unorthodox radical thinker became an advocate of 
extreme authoritarian rule.’ Inevitably it overlaps in places with the 
selection published by G. M. Trevelyan in 1953, but it is much fuller and 
the design is different. Neither of the anthologies renders the other 
superfluous; rather the two are complementary. 

The Prose of Rupert Brooke, edited by Christopher Hassal (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 15/—) is timely if only on account of the lecture on ‘Democracy 
and the Arts’, which the editor prints in full. There are also considerable 
portions of Brooke's study of John Webster, and the American letters to 
the Westminster Gazette. Taking into account the fact that the writer 
was still young when he died, it is not surprising that some of the criticism 
displays a certain immaturity of outlook and an excess of youthful enthusiasm 
in one direction or another. What Brooke would have become as a poet 
had he lived is a matter of debate; he had certainly the makings of a 
sound critic. 

Walter de la Mare can always be relied upon to give delight. He is, 
declares Kenneth Hopkins in the introduction to Walter de la Mare. 
A Selection of His Writings (Faber, 18/—), ‘the only writer of our time 
for whom countless thousands feel a warm and genuine personal affection.” 
“What I have attempted to do,’ he continues, ‘is to give a broad outline 
of De la Mare’s work, showing as far as my limits allow the several aspects 
of his genius.’ Now any anthology is very much a personal matter and 
the compiler must no doubt use his own criteria of inclusion and exclusion, 


4 This was written before De la Mare’s death; hence the use of the present tense. 
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and must decide what is significant for his purpose and what is not. But 
one cannot but feel that the present volume suffers from a lack of balance 
and proportion. Three-quarters of the extracts are from the prose works. 
Not that there has been any lack of care in their choice; very much the 
contrary, and the editor perhaps has the excuse that the prose, being so 
much less known than the poetry, needs a greater amount of space; but the 
fact remains that we do think of De la Mare primarily as a poet, and it 
is rather disappointing to see his poetry relegated to a minor place. 
Perhaps, too, where extracts are given, an editorial indication of their 
relation to the work as a whole might have been helpful. Nevertheless, all 
lovers of literature, and of Walter de la Mare in particular, will welcome 
this volume. 


In the field of verse several notable collections have appeared. There is 
first of all The Penguin Book of English Verse, edited by John Hayward 
(Penguin Books, 4/6), which contains the work of one hundred and fifty 
poets from the last four hundred years. Mr Hayward has wisely tried 
to avoid some of the hackneyed anthology pieces which every compiler 
feels he must bring in simply because they are well known; on the other 
hand it is to be regretted that he occasionally includes excerpts from longer 
works which cannot really be understood or appreciated apart from the 
whole. This is especially so in the case of the individual poems from 
Tennyson's In Memoriam. Still, for all that, the selection is a good one. 

Another most interesting anthology is Hymns as Poetry, compiled by 
Tom Ingram and Douglas Newton (Constable, 25/—). The period covered 
is from the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the nineteenth century; 
to have gone any further, the compilers feel, would have made the anthology 
end with a whimper. Perhaps so, yet it means that a number of really good 
hymns by twentieth-century writers, which would well stand comparison 
with some that have been included of an earlier date, have had to be 
omitted. One thinks, for instance, of some of Chesterton, Bridges, Ambrose 
Blatchford, Baring Gould and W. G. Tarrant, as well as some of the 
later compositions of Stopford Brooke. In a few cases, too, it is difficult 
to see by what criteria a particular piece has been admitted as qualifying 
as poetry. Charles Wesley wrote many magnificent hymns, which are 
rightly given a place, but what can be said of that On the Sight of a Corpse, 
which opens with the verse 


Ah, lovely appearance of Death ! 

No sight upon earth is so fair; 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare: 

With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead. 


Or of the following, by the same writer, which to a modern reader seems 
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more notable for its bathos and unconscious humorous effect than for any 
qualities either poetic or spiritual ? 


Some put their trust in chariots, 
And horses some rely on, 
But God alone 
Our help we own; 
God is the strength of Sion. 


On the whole, however, the collection does justify its title. Many of the 
well-known hymns of all denominations are here, as well as others not 
so well known; and not the least interesting discovery is that in many 
cases the versions with which congregations have long been familiar are 
a modification of what the author originally wrote. There is an informative, 
if brief, introduction on the development of hymn-writing, with a passing 
reference to the influence of the hymn on certain English poets. 

A conspicuous place amongst anthologies of modern verse must be given 
to The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry, 1915—1955 (Chatto & Windus, 
15/—) edited by C. Day Lewis and John Lehmann. Only English poets 
are included, and of the more recent writers no one under the age of thirty. 
The object of the editors has been to produce a representative and balanced 
anthology not illustrative of ‘trends’ or ‘movements’ or ‘schools’, but 
consisting of poems chosen because of their own individual merits. All 
the familiar names, from Hardy to Dylan Thomas, will be found here, 
and also many less well known ones, especially for the period since 1939. 
Many readers will no doubt regret the exclusion of certain pieces and 
wonder at the inclusion of others; that is inevitable. But the selection 
taken as a whole is a sound and representative one, made with judgement 
and discrimination. 

The most notable addition to the Penguin Poets during the year has been 
A. E. Housman, Collected Poems (Penguin Books, 3/6), with an 
introduction by John Sparrow. Excellently produced and printed, it contains 
A Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, More Poems, Additional Poems and three 
specimens of Housman’s verse translations from Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

Bryan Guiness (Lord Moyne) is not a well-known poet, and his Collected 
Poems, 1927—1955 (Heinemann, 15/—) (not really ‘collected’ but 
‘selected’) runs to not much more than 100 pages. Most of the pieces 
are brief, some have been revised, all are worthy of their place. Bryan 
Guiness is the poet of nature and humanity — the snowflake and the 
swallow, the sheep on the hills and the congregation in the church; the 
lake and the river; love, hope, joy and sorrow. Not that he ignores the 
modern world and its material achievements; the railway station and the 
aeroplane provide him with subjects, but always it is the human values 
that are his real concern. His diction is simple and evocative, his imagery, 
if sometimes startling, unexpected and unusual, is vivid and effective. 
In a brief foreword and an appended essay he states his belief that the 
dual function of the poet is the perception and apprehension of beauty 
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and the transmission of experience by a careful attention to craftsmanship. 
His own verses are an illustration of his belief. 

The Collected Poems of Kathleen Raine (Hamish Hamilton, 15/—) 
contains all that Miss Raine wishes to preserve of the verse she has so far 
published. The arrangement is according to the four original volumes from 
which the pieces have been drawn, but 2 good deal of pruning and excision 
has been carried out, the sole criterion for admission to the present collection 
being, as the poet declares, ‘whether the poem still had the power to 
re-awaken an imaginative experience. This has resulted in the exclusion 
of ‘nearly all poems that include any trace of ecclesiastical symbolism or 
sentiment’; not because Miss Raine considers religion or the religious 


emotion improper subjects for poetry, but that she feels now, looking back 


at her past work, that ecclesiastical symbolism and sentiment are convent- 
ional and insincere media for the expression of such emotions. The 
chronological arrangement of the poems has the advantage that we can 
trace out the poet’s development in outlook and technique from the neo- 
metaphysical style of The Stone and the Flower to the mysticism of the 
later collections. Those who are familiar with Miss Raine’s verse will 
not need to be told of its characteristic qualities: the fusion of the emotive 
and the intellectual, the clarity of vision, the sureness of tone, the blending 
of the real and the imaginative, the search for the ‘idea’ in the imperfect 
temporal manifestation and for the universal in the particular, and finally 
the sense of the one-ness of all life and creation, which in itself constitutes 
the supreme mystery for man and which alone can give significance to his 
existence. This is undoubtedly one of the more important books of verse 
to appear during the year. 

Siegfried Sassoon now belongs to the older generation of poets. His 
new collection Sequences (Faber, 10/6) is characterised by a serene, quiet 
mood of private contemplation, simple diction and rhythms, and clear, direct 
expression. Once the cynic and the satirist, Mr Sassoon has long forsaken 
that role; he is now content to ask searching, fundamental questions and 
is not discontented if he does not find an answer. Through all these 
verses is sounded a note of humility in the face of the great fact and 
mystery of life. They are essentially personal poems. Their writer has 
no messianic mission, no world-shaking message to preach, no theories 
to propound; he is content to express the simple human truths which he 
has discovered through a long life of thought and experience; and those, 
perhaps, are in the last analysis the really profound and important truths. 

Finally there is Edwin Muir's One Foot in Eden (Faber, 10/6). It 
includes poems about animals, places and people, and others where the 
subject is drawn from Greek, Old Testament or Christian mythology, or 
from the world of folk and fairy lore. All are characterised by a carefulness 
of diction and a blending of the objective fact with the subjective mood and 
response; all are pervaded by a sense of a life beyond life, mingling the 
past with the present, the present with the past. That, after all, is the 
significance of the title. 
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Only one new play calls for notice, Samuel Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot (Faber, 9/6). Described as a tragi-comedy in two acts, it had an 
enthusiastic reception on the London stage, possibly because it stirred the 
audiences’ imagination and roused their curiosity; for truth to tell, it is 
a puzzling play, though it is pretty obviously a mixture of allegory, satire 
and morality cast in the form of a dramatic parable, but what the precise 
meaning is it is difficult to decide. Two rather philosophic tramps, 
Gogo and Didi as they familiarly call each other, wait anxiously for the 
appearance of the landowner Godot. Messages are constantly brought 
to them by a boy that Godot is coming, but he never does come, and at the 
end they are still waiting for him. Contrasted with them are two other 
characters, Pozzo (whose name suggests that he represents the idea of 
power) and Lucky, who is symbolic of the mediocre mind with its blind 
faith in science as the saviour of mankind. The play resolves itself into a 
rather intricate and elaborate debate, sometimes serious, sometimes jocular, 
between the two sets of characters, but it is a debate which never really 
reaches a satisfactory conclusion. The theme is clearly a religious one: 
Godot stands for God, or perhaps the Kingdom of God; but who are the 
tramps and who the messenger? The latter perhaps the prophets who 
through the ages have been proclaiming that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand, though it never comes; the tramps possibly mankind, always restless, 
always in search of the city that hath the foundations (indeed more than 
one parallel with the eleventh chapter of Hebrews suggests itself). Or 
rather it might be truer to say that the four central characters make a 
composite symbol of man, part idealist and dreamer, part realist and 
materialist. And the final moral? Perhaps (and again it can be no more 
than a ‘perhaps’) that despite repeated disappointments and frustrations 
man will still go on hoping in the spirit of that faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; or on the other hand 
there may be nothing so definite as that in it. It may be that the author 
intended to leave us to draw our own conclusions. 


The obituary for 1956 is unhappily longer than usual. It includes Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Jan. 17), A. A. Milne (Jan. 31), Sir Max Beerbohm (May 19), 
Walter de la Mare (June 22), Michael Arlen (June 23), Dorothy Wellesley 
(July 11), J. L. Hodson (Aug. 27) and Viola Meynell (October 27). 
Most of these were so well known and had been writing for so long that 
the English literary scene will not seem the same without them. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXII 
(Continued) 


97. The change of for into fo may naturally lead to altogether disparate 
meanings, as in our third example: Dawkins opened the door for me 
= in my behalf) and to me (= in response to my knock or ring). 
Similarly, we trust, it requires no subtle sense of semantic shades to detect 
a slight difference between Look what communism has done for and to him. 
Our question, however, is concerned with a distinction that is less easy to 
define. If a dictionary states that words like useful, (im)possible, painful, 
necessary are found construed with for- as well as with to-adjuncts, 
what, if any, is the difference? We gladly cede pride of place to 
Dr. Wood: ‘Where the substitution is possible the difference is, I think, 
that to is subjective, for objective. For instance, in group b. the sentence 
It was a useful lesson to him represents the usefulness as being appreciated 
by “him”. For, by contrast, would suggest that the speaker felt it was 
useful. In warning a person to learn from an unfortunate experience we 
should say Let that be a lesson to you (“‘you” should appreciate it as a’ 
lesson), but if in similar circumstances we wish to convey that we regard 
it as a lesson from which the other person should learn, irrespective of 
whether he so regards it or not, we should say That should be a lesson 

for him.’ 

We are in complete agreement with Dr. Wood's exposition. The matter 
may, perhaps, be put in a nutshell by saying that, when for and to have 
comparable meanings, for is objective and means ‘with respect to’, while 
to is subjective and refers to the — actual or potential — psychological 
response of the person affected. 


98. In § 2126 of his New English Grammar, Sweet, after pointing out the 
colloquial character of a construction like The book you told me of as 
compared to The book of which you told me, goes on to observe: ‘But even 
in colloquial speech the construction with preposition + which cannot 
always be avoided, as in observe the dignity with which he rises!, where 
we could not say the dignity he rises with, which would, indeed, be 
unintelligible.’ 

We do not know that the expression would be unintelligible, for 
experience shows that people will understand one another even if the 
opposite is said of what is meant, provided the situation makes it clear.’ 


1 An amusing instance of this was brought to my notice the other day. A colleague of 
mine overheard a conversation between two elderly gentlemen who were talking about the 
inconveniences attending old age. One of them wound up with an optimistic ‘But well, a 
man feels as old as he is, after all’, to which the other, apparently unaware of the slip, 
assented with a cheerful “That's right, of course.’ 
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But if the reason given by Sweet can hardly be the correct one, the fact 
that post-position of with would be impossible here is true enough. What 
is that reason ? 

The ‘rule’ is not difficult to give. In He rose with dignity the pre- 
positional adjunct expresses manner, a meaning which English does not 
express by end-position of with, or indeed of any other preposition. Thus 
He replied with courtesy can only give rise to The courtesy with which 
he replied, not *The courtesy he replied with, and similarly She spoke 
with some acerbity; The army fought with valour; You have worked with 
great perseverance; He took his leave with some abruptness; He left the 
room in a huff, and many more of the like. This explains why there is no 
alternative construction possible in our last quotation: the sharp tones in 
which he spoke of his brig. 

The impossibility of putting the preposition at the end is not restricted 
to cases where the relation expressed is one of manner: it applies to other 
essentially adverbial meanings as well, such as time: (an awkward pause, 
during which he heard the clock ticking; a speech after which reconciliation 
was impossible), place (as in our first quotation: the limits to which 
confession might be pushed), and possibly others (the enumeration does 
not claim to be exhaustive). 

But such rule-of-thumb precepts, of course, do not help us to understand 
the structure of a language: in syntax we should always ask ourselves 
why? and go on asking that until we come to a closed door, which, as a 
rule, is soon enough. Why is it impossible in English to express relations 
of manner, time or place by end-position of the preposition? The under- 
lying principle would seem to be the following. 

In a sentence like J am afraid of that animal the preposition forms an 
inseparable sense-unit with the adjective; the two, to put it popularly, 
‘belong together’. I am afraid of = I fear, and that animal must be 
looked upon as a prepositional object to am afraid of. The relation may 
be graphically represented as I [am afraid of] that animal. Since afraid 
and of form an inseparable sense-unit we can also say an animal I [am 
afraid of]. Similarly He [referred to] the fact can give rise to The fact 
he [referred to]. But the sentence quoted by Sweet must be analysed 
He rises [with dignity]. Here the preposition clearly belongs to dignity, 
with which it forms a prepositional adjunct. It has no semantic connexion 
with rises, for which reason it is impossible to say *the dignity he rises 
with. For those readers who feel like putting this to the test we subjoin 
a few more examples. 


John has been [fighting with] another boy. The boy John has been [fighting with]. 


Try to [cut it with] your knife. I want a knife to [cut it with]. 

Our servant [walks out with] a soldier. The soldier our servant [walks out with]. 
I refuse to [put up with] such a treatment. A treatment I refuse to [put up with]. 
He was [brought up in] a religion that... The religion he was [brought up in]. 

If ever you [hear of] an opening.. An opening he had [heard of]. 


My room [looks out on] a park. The park my room [looks out on]. 
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He was [found guilty of] treason. The treason he was [found guilty of]. 
_ You ought [to be ashamed of] your A behaviour you ought [to be ashamed 
— behaviour. of]. 
He is [dependent on] an allowance. The allowance he is [dependent on]. 
This view is [typical of] their political The political attitude this view is [typical 
attitude. of]. 


It will be seen that in the left-hand column another boy, your knife, a 
_ soldier, etc., denote necessary, i.e. logically indispensable, complements to 
the verb- or adjective groups within the brackets. Fighting implies an 
antagonist, cutting requires a tool, walking out (in the technical sense of 
our quotation) presupposes a partner, etc. In other words, the nouns are 
more or less clearly prepositional objects. In to rise with dignity, to reply 
with courtesy, on the other hand, the prepositional groups have rather the 
additional, more dispensable character of adjuncts. It is instructive in this 
respect to compare to [fight with] a boy, which is hardly different from 
to fight a boy (object) and to fight [with valour] (= bravely; adverbial 
adjunct of manner). 


The above remarks may be held to answer the question asked, but a 
few more remarks may profitably be made in this connexion. 

The statement made higher up that relations of place are not expressed 

by means of end-position of the preposition, only applies to cases where 
these relations are purely and exclusively adverbial. It is, no doubt, 
possible to say France is a pleasant country to live in, The city I grew up 
in; The bed had not been slept in, but in all these sentences verb and 
preposition form the semantic unit referred to above. Something like to 
live in = to inhabit; to grow up in = to have as one’s environment; to 
sleep in = to occupy. 

Next, to avoid misunderstanding, it may not be superfluous to point out 

' that we have only discussed the cases where end-position of the preposition 
is impossible (type: the dignity with which he rises) and those where it is 
optional, depending on the style: the boy with whom John has been fighting 
— the boy John has been fighting with). We want it to be distinctly 
understood that the remarks made above do not always apply to cases 
where end-position of the preposition is obligatory, as in pronominal 

_ questions (What did you say that for? Who is that poem by?), in non- 

- introduced attributive clauses (a girl he had run across somewhere) and 
the rest of the cases, with which the reader of this Journal may be held 
to be familiar. The reason why end-position is unavoidable here is often 
entirely different from the one outlined above; such sentences require a 
separate treatment. 

It may, finally, be pointed out that end-position of the ‘pre’position 
definitely affects its character; it is arguable that the word is rather an 
adverb. A preposition may be defined as a word that makes a noun or 

--noun-group into an adjunct. But this is surely not the function of the 
final words in cases like: a girl he had run across; a book nobody can do 
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without, an old man he sat next to, | wonder what he’s after. It is clear, 
we presume to say, that these ‘prepositions’ do not make any noun into 
an adjunct, but that they serve to modify the meaning of the verb, which 
is a function we attribute to adverbs. The schoolmaster who always gave 
his pupils the advice ‘Never use a preposition to finish up a sentence with’ 
might have set his heart at rest. There was no need for him to worry: 
it can’t be done anyhow. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERrapEs. 
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Snake-swords and Boar-helms in Beowulf 


_ The purpose of this article is to promote a clearer understanding from 
within the text of some of the terms used of swords in Beowulf, and to 
examine the basis of the animal imagery with which swords and helmets 
are associated. Further, without going deeply into archaeological tech- 
nicalities, with which he is not competent to deal, the writer hopes to 
define the limits more precisely within which the archaeologist may use the 
text of Beowulf to throw light on extant swords and helmets.? 
With so vivid a poet as ours and with so much feeling shown for the 
unique personalities of swords (some of them named), it would be unwise 
to abstract the relevant terms from their contexts, study them with the 
help of the Old English Lexicon and then attempt to interpret them in the 
wider context of archaeology, without first having tried to apply them to 
individual swords, as the poet himself must have done. 

It will be safest to begin with the sword with which Beowulf slew 
Grendel’s dam (which I shall call ‘the Grendel sword’), since we know it 
in two stages of its existence; first as a complete sword, then as a surviving 
hilt (for the monster's blood had melted the blade). 

This gigantic sword is referred to consistently as a bil (1557, 1567), 
wigbil (1607) or hildebil (1666). The other names, sweord and ecg 
are generic. This bil is two-edged (1557, 2140). Before the blade melts, 
the sword is further referred to by the noun hringm&#l (1564). In the 
course of two references to the melting of the blade, the sword is also 
called brédenm&l, in both instances apparently as a noun varying sweord 
(1615£) and hildebil (1666f). The question could scarcely arise whether 
brédenm&l refers to the blade only, instead of the whole sword, in view 
of its relation to sweord and hildebil; but to remove all doubt the following 
must be said. briddenm&l falls into a series with hringm#l (1564, above), 
wundenme#l (1531, noun) and sceddenm&l (1939, noun). Moreover at 
Elene 758 brogdenm&l varies the noun heardecg (with its own verb: 
heardecg cwacap, beofab brogdenm#l), where heardecg applies to the 
whole sword. Thus brddenm#l may apply to any part of the sword so 
_ far-as we yet know. 

We have been told nothing about the blade of the Grendel sword 
specifically except that it is two-edged. On the other hand we are told 
much about the hilt. Before he draws the sword, Beowulf grasps the 
fetethilt (1563). During the melting we are told that the hilt was since 
fage (1614£). Later we read that it is gylden hilt (1677); and soon 


1 ‘The reader is referred to Dr. Hilda Davidson’s forthcoming book on the Germanic 
Sword in archaeology and literature, which I have been privileged to read in advance of 
publication, for which I thank her now. 

E. S. XXXVIII. 1957. 10 
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afterwards that it was ‘writen’ on (1688); and that wes on 64m scennum 
sciran goldes purh riinstafas .... gemearcod .... hwam pet sweord 
geworht .... wre (1687f£). To complete this description of the hilt we 
learn that the sword was wreopenhilt (1698). Whether ond wyrmfah, 
which follows, refers to the whole sword or focuses interest on the hilt 
alone, is not explicit; but recognizable serpents are a more prominent 
feature of hilts than of blades. Yet wyrm might possibly be a metaphor 
and refer to a vermiculated blade. 

Before this can be gathered together and expressed in plain terms, several 
words must be discussed. The sword is both hringm#l and brodenmél. 
The ostensible meaning of hring is ‘ring’: but it requires to be pointed out 
that hring in Beowulf and elsewhere often refers to ring-mail (1503, 2260; 
322); to the pattern on the prows of war-ships (hringnaca 1862, cf 
hringedstefna 32, 1131 and 1897); and to a coiled serpent (hringboga 
2561 — the Dragon). brogden, brdden is the past participle of bregdan 
‘to move quickly to and fro’ (as for example a weaver's shuttle), ‘to 
brandish’, ‘to draw (a sword)’, ‘to weave’, ‘to braid’ (which is its surviving 
modern English form). It is this last meaning which most concerns us here. 
In Beowulf we find it, like hring, applied to the interwoven pattern of 
chain-mail?. Clearly hringm#l and brodenm#l are near equivalents. 
Both are nouns. We have to do with swords of which an outstanding 
feature is decoration of interwoven type resembling chain-mail. The 
question theoretically arises: does this refer to markings on the blade or to 
ornamental work on the hilt? 

Of the hilt of the Grendel sword we know that it is gilded or of gold 
overlay (1677), that it is etched and marked with runes (1687ff) and that 
it is wreoden ‘twisted’. This recalls the actual grip undulating with ridges 
between each of the four fingers in such examples as those on Taf. II, 
XLVI, XLIX etc. of Behmer’s handsome book of swords3. But it is at 
least as likely that it refers to serpentine motifs in the ornamentation of the 
hilt. Certainly there is no difficulty in recognizing hringm#l and 
br6denm&l and (more ambiguously) wreodenhilt in the senses offered, 
among such pieces as in Behmer Taf. XXIX, XL, XLI and XLII. 
Furthermore, the application of hringm&l and brddenm&l to the hilt is made 
more probable by a half-line in the Eddaic Brot 19: (Benvond i.e. ‘sword’) 
.... brugdinn gulli, where gulli can scarcely apply to the blade (as it might 
in an oriental sword). This use of brugdinn (‘interwoven’) appears to be 
unique in Icelandic and may therefore be either an Anglicism based 
directly on brogden or an isolated survival of the Epic vocabulary. 


2 Cf. beadohreegl bréden 552; bréostnet brdden 1548; herebyrne hondom gebrdden 1443. 
-mél has visual implications, see p. 150 below. 

8 E. Behmer, Das zweischneidige Schwert der germanischen Vélkerwanderungszeit 
(Stockholm, 1939). I wish to thank Mr, R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford for recommending this 
book to me. The illustrations in Behmer and elsewhere remind one that such words as 
brédenm#l may refer to sheaths as well as to hilts. 
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Here it may be objected that hringm#l must refer to the ring which can 
be seen on some surviving swords, and not to the ornamentation of the hilt 
as suggested. But that poets both in England and in the North had the 
same sort of thing in mind as was to be seen on the prows of warships, is 
clear from the following parallels: 


Sword Ship 
Beow. 1564 hringmz#] 1862 hringnaca 
32 hringedstefna (etc.) 
1531 wundenmzl 220 wundenstefna 
298 wundenhals 
1285 heoru bunden 1910 bundenstefna 


1900 (swurd) bunden golde 
1531 wundenm#l wr&ttum gebunden 
Helg. H. I. 8, 7 blédormr buinn 50,7 brimdyr ... buin gulli 


fetethilt as applied to the Grendel sword implies that its hilt could be 


_ belted and not that it was ‘furnished with a ring or chain’ *. 


The Grendel sword can now be described as a gigantic two-edged 
belted sword of type bil with a sumptuous gilded or gold-overlaid hilt 
whose ornamentation probably consisted of interlaced serpents and which 
was also studded with gems. It was etched either with representations or 
with runes telling of days long past, and certainly with runes stating for 
whom it had been made. If it was patterned on the blade the poet does 
not clearly say so, and he remains unmoved by the destruction of the 
pattern when it melts in the ogress’s blood. Apart from its size this sword 
is no novelty to the archaeologist. 

The next sword to be considered is Hrunting (1457, 1490, 1659, 1807). 
This sword is a méce (1812), indeed a heftméce (1457), and was 
appropriately two-edged (1812). It is once called a hildebil (1520), and 
twice ecg (1459, 1524). We further learn that it was hringm&l (1521, a 
noun) like the Grendel sword, and wundenm&l (1531, noun), which can 
without hesitation be roughly equated with hringm#l and brddenmé&l. 
Adjectivally to wundenm&l we have wr&ttum gebunden. 

As we have seen in the table above, gebunden and bunden are yet 
further terms applied to the ornamentation of hilts and prows. Apart from 
1531 we have swurd bunden golde (1900), heoru bunden (where bunden 
is used absolutely (1285) and bundenstefna (1910). To what does 
wréttum refer? 

wrzttum may refer to anything between an engraved pattern (its original 
meaning, cf writan) and general ornamentation (towards which it developed). 
But at 2413 it is linked with wira ‘wire or bands of precious metal’, for 
which the appropriate verb is bindan as well as windan (cf our passage 
wundenm&l (the sword) wr&ttum gebunden). 


4 fetel, fetels = O.H.G. vezzil = sword-belt, cf. O.E. sweordfetels, O.H.G, swertvezzil, 


Ollcel. sverdfetill = ‘sword-belt.’ 
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We now come to the most enigmatic passage alluding to a sword in 
Beowulf : 


1459 ecg wés iren, atertanum fah, 
ahyrded heaboswate. 


It has already been stated that here and at 1524 Hrunting is referred to as 
ecg. This is a point of critical interest for the understanding of atertanum 
fah, und must not be lightly passed by. ecg in Beowulf and in other Epic 
contexts can of course mean ‘the edge of a sword’ (billes ecg 2508, or in 
the plural billes ecgum 2485). By a simple transference it comes to stand 
for the complete sword in its aspect of a wounding or death-dealing weapon, 
with the emphasis naturally on the edge (adl o35a ecg 1763, escum ond 
ecgum 1772, ecga gehwylcre varying sigew¥pnum 804, cf et ecga gelacum 
‘sword-play’ 1168). This agrees with such compounds as ecgbanan (1262) 
and heardecg (1490, probably a noun, cf Elene 757). 

We are now in a better position to approach 1459 ecg wé&s iren. 
Further control will be gained by quotation of another-context with the 
same phrase: 


2777 Bill Zr gescdd 
— ecg wes iren — ealdhlafordes 
bam Sara madma mundbora wes. 


To render ecg specifically as ‘edge’ in both cases is by no means a 
necessity and even flouts the niceties of sword-lore, which the poet is so 
careful to observe: both Hrunting and this second sword (is it Negling? 
see below) are two-edged swords (for whether the second sword is 
Negling or not, it is a bill, and two-edged). It is poor sense to say that 
the edge of a two-edged sword is of iron when the plural of ecg is in 
good use in the same poem for the edges of such a sword; but it is good 
sense to say that a sword is of iron, and in this sense I shall take it. It has 
been distracting for the cool assessment of atertanum fah that preceding 
it there is a phrase ecg wes iren and following it a phrase ahyrded 
heaboswate, suggesting that the whole passage was about the blade 
and edge. 

There are here in fact three adjectival expressions linked with ecg: 
i) iren; ii) atertanum fah; iii) ahyrded heaboswate. The first tells us what 
the sword is fundamentally made of; the second says something about its 
appearance (for fah is a visual word, cf wyrmfah 1698°*); the third tells 
us something about Hrunting’s nature — it has been tempered in blood 
of battle. It would seem vain, then, to seek to establish anything about 


5 Cf sadol searwum fah 1038; wyrm.... forwylmum fah 2671; sweord.... fah ond 
f&ted 2700; hilt.... since fage 1614; (w&ge = ‘cup’) since fah 2216; eoforlic.... 
gehroden golde, fah ond figrheard 303; fagum sweordum 586. The other occurrences of 
fah in Beowulf refer to blood. The compounds of -fah, -fag are: ban-, blod-, brin- 
(‘gleaming’ not ‘brown’), dréor-, gold-, grgre-, (referring to a sword dealing a blow, 
therefore ‘terrible’ because bloody), searo-, sinc-, stan- (paved road), swaf-, weel-, wyrm,. 
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atertanum [ah as an expression varying what precedes it, or as varied by 
what follows it. Atertanum fah must stand alone. 

The quotations in footnote 5 show that fah in Beowulf refers to the 
bright gleam of gold (including the gold of boar-helmets and possibly of 
sword-hilts adorned with serpents), of jewels, of bone (perhaps of ivory), 
or of paving-stones (possibly patterned) and of blood. There seems to be 
no certain use of fah for the flash of steel or iron in Beowulf. The total 
effect is to suggest rather the sense of ‘bright’ or ‘gleaming’ than of 
‘variegated’, for which there was the extension bleofah. An Atertan thus 
most likely shone or gleamed but in a way reminding one more of gold than 
of steel, for which such metallic colour terms as gr&g and briin were used. 

Literally atertanum means ‘with venom-twigs’, an enigmatic expression. 
Limitations of space do not permit a full résumé of all that has been said 
on the subject. Very briefly ater has been taken as ‘venom’ or metaphorically 
as ‘acid’ (for which there is no lexical support); and tanum as twig-like 
patterns in the blade, however produced 6. The suggestion that atertanum 
fah refers not to the blade but to the hilt, however, leads to a linguistic 
and poetic interpretation which has never been considered. 

If wyrmfah referred to the hilt and were parallel to atertanum [fah, 
then wyrm would be parallel to atertanum. Literally the equation is 
excluded; but if we remember that wyrm is not a snake but probably the 
‘stylized representation of a snake, and that tan besides meaning ‘twig’ 
could also mean ‘osier’ in basketry (which many hilt-patterns so much 
resemble), and if we remember that this is poetry and not an ironmonger’s 


or even a swordsmith’s catalogue, progress seems possible. tan = ‘osier’ 
does not appear in the O.E. Lexicon: but its derivate t#nel = ‘wicker 
basket’ does (cf Dutch teen = ‘osier’; Goth. tainjo = xdqwos = ‘basket’; 
O.H.G. zeinna = fiscella; zeinili = cartellus; O.Icel. teinur (f. pl.) = 


‘creel’.) Icel. knows the masculine teinn = O.E. tan, O.H.G. zein, which 
are derived from Prim. Germ. tainaz, of whose stem *tainjon-, the prototype 
of Gothic tainjo and O.H.G. zeinna, is an extension.” If, as is likely for 
wytmfah, atertanum fah means something like ‘gleaming with serpents’ 
ater- must stand not for ‘venom’ but for ‘serpent’, much as ecg stands for 
‘sword’ in some contexts, and not for ‘blade’8, the lethal aspect (typically 
enough) being uppermost in both cases. atertanum fah, then, a true kenning, 
68 See the appropriate sections of Dr, Davidson’s book. 

-% See Bosworth-Toller, sub ‘fan’. If one consults teinn in Cleasby-Vigfusson, one is 
referred to eggteinn ‘edge-rim’, one of the two rims running along the ancient swords with 
a hollow between them, cf sva at fal bada eggteina (the blade sank so deep) that both 
edge-rims were hidden. Falk, Altnordische Waffenkunde (1914) p. 17 seizes on this 
(as the present writer was tempted to do) and comments: “Wo die Schneide aus einer 
angeschweissten Stahlschiene bestand, kam dafiir der Ausdruck eggfeinn zur Anwendung 
.... Diesem Terminus entspricht ags. iren afertanum fah, ‘Schwert mit Eiterschienen’. 
Thus Falk differs from Cleasby-Vigfusson in believing that a teinn (normally a stick 
or rod — of metal) has been hammered into an edge and welded on whilst retaining its 


name -feinn. 
8 See above, p. 148. Cf ord for gar and many other examples. 
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would mean ‘gleaming with serpent-osiers (of gold, interlaced as in 
basketry)’ — a description we recognise once again from surviving sword- 
hilts e.g. Behmer. Taf. XXIXb; XL 5, 6a, 6b; XLI 2, 3, 4, 5. But this 
in turn raises a difficulty: ater or ator = ‘serpent’ is a trope which, if 
possible, must be authenticated. 

There is one other compound of ator in Beowulf: attorsceadan (2839), 
ie. the Dragon. The ~sceada compounds can be crudely divided into four 
classes, of which two can be passed over at once when considering 
attorsceadan, namely i) those with a prefixed adjective like dolsceada; 
and ii) those prefixed with a noun which is the object of the verbal 
element in -sceada, like folcsceada. This leaves iii) a class in which 
the first element is a noun already possessing something of the meaning of 
sceada, like féondsceada, péofsceada and even wicingsceada; and iv) a 
rather miscellaneous class in which a prefixed noun acts adjectivally, like 
giipsceada, hellesceada, s¥sceada, aihtsceada. It is clear that if we are 
told that attor- had the secondary and metaphorical meaning of ‘serpent’ 
in compounds, we should meet no difficulty in listing it with féondsceada 
and péofsceada. 

atertanum [ah = ‘serpent osiers’ on the hilt seems to be a firm possibility. 
But the expression earh &ttre gem&l, varying gares ord at Andreas 1331f, 
which is normally understood to mean ‘arrows smeared with poison’, might 
be thought to militate against it. Yet this expression too has been hurriedly 
interpreted. I could find no trace of poisoned arrows in the Greek source at 
one remove of the Andreas. According to the lexicon gem#l is a hapax 
legomenon in O.E. It is clearly cognate with O.E. ml = O.H.G. mal 
= ‘mark’, whence O.H.G. gimal, M.H.G. gemal = ‘marked’, ‘coloured’, 
and the denominative O.H.G. malén = ‘draw’, ‘paint’. It is not cognate 
with O.E. mal = ‘spot’, ‘blemish’ = O.H.G. meil of the same meaning, 
cf O.E. m&len = O.H.G. meilan = ‘stain’, ‘sully’. On the other hand, 
in atre gem&lad (Wrt. Voc. ii 96, 69; 52, 69), gem#lad does derive from 
mé&lan = ‘stain’. The apparent closeness of &ttre gem&l in Andreas and 
of atre gem&#lad in the gloss should not mislead us into equating them. 
&ttre gem&l is an Epic term which may or may not have affected datre 
gemélad. xttre gemxl by all the rules is visual. It either means ‘bright 
with venom’; or it falls broadly into a series with atertanum fah and 
wyrmfah in the meanings I have attributed to them and should mean 
‘gleaming with serpents’. This second interpretation is quite plausible: in 
Elene (119; 141) and in Judith (11; 211) there are four references in all to 
hildenedre = ‘battle-snake’, a kenning for ‘arrow’ and to the poets of the 
Skaldic Age not only swords (see below p. 153) but throwing-spears and 
arrows too were ‘snakes’® and like some swords may well have been 
ornamented with snakes for magical and then traditional reasons. ttre 
gemél, then, might be ranged with hornscipe (274) and many another 
Germanic importation into the Christian story. It would be no strain to 


® R. Meissner, Die Kenningar der Skalden (Rheinische Beitrage 1) (1921) p. 145. 
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list it with atertanum fah in the sense ‘gleaming with serpents’. If that 
were so, the ornamentation would have appeared just below the head, like 
bands in surviving examples. 

With &ttre gem#l certainty eludes us, for the Battle of Maldon has 
the sequence garas.... &ttrynne ord and ealde swurd (46ff). As Genzmer 
has argued, poisoned swords do not make sense under Germanic battle- 
conditions, whereas poisoned arrows might. Yet his general conclusion 
is that venom in connexion with Germanic weapons suggests not poison 
but lethal sharpness (which may also be the case both in &tre gem#l and 
&ttrynne ord). This goes well with the general explanation offered below, 
since afer = ‘serpent’ or ‘deadly sharpness’ can be derived from the same 
source, as will be shown. 

It is now possible to describe Hrunting. It was a two-edged sword of 
normal size of type heftméce. Hrunting’s hilt, too, was a masterpiece of 
gleaming precious metal-work, not expressly stated to be of gold, with 
interlacing patterns of slender serpentines, and (if the above interpretation 
is right) of serpents braided as in basketry. 

A third sword is Beowulf’s own sword, which he offers to Unferd in case 
he should not return with Hrunting (1488). Whether this is the same 
sword as Negling, which Beowulf uses on the dragon many years later, 
we have no means of knowing. But it seems likely that the ancestral sword 
which Hygelac presents to Beowulf (2191) is Negling. 

We are told that the sword which Beowulf leaves for Unferd is 
wr&tlic w&gsweord....heardecg (noun, cf Elene 757f£ above). w#gsweord 
is without parallel in Beowulf and in Old English altogether, and so must 
be interpreted on its own merits. The least forced suggestion is that 
wg = ‘wavy’ should refer to pattern-welding, revealed so clearly through 
surface corrosion by X-ray photography, as in the Sutton Hoo exhibit in 
the British Museum.** 

Beyond the vague information that Hygelac’s gift to Beowulf was golde 
gegirede (2192) it has nothing of interest to offer. The same is true of 


10 ‘Haben die Germanen vergiftete Schwerter verwendet?’ Arkiv f. nord. Filol. 68 
(1953) pp. 179 ff. 

11 Since Ibn Fadlan on the swords of the Ris (the Swedes of Kiev) is always quoted in 
this connection it may be useful to pass on a correction by one of his latest editors, 
A. Zeki Velidi, to the effect that the word muSattaba as applied to sword-blades was 
mistranslated by Frahn as ‘wellenférmig’ whereas it really means ‘mit Blutrinnen versehen’ 
‘Die Schwerter der Germanen’, Zeitschr. d. deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft Bd. 90 
(1936) 29, note 4. However, I am assured by my arabist friend Professor B. Lewis that 
muSattaba fundamentally means ‘much or deeply grooved’. If is doubtful whether grooves 
in Germanic swords are to the regarded as blood-channels. For what Arabic authors 
knew about the damascening of Frankish and Scandinavian swords the reader is referred 


to this study. 
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N&gling (2680) 12 and of the sword of vengeance laid on the lap of 
Hengest in the Finn episode (1144). 

In a passage devoted to Médbrybo a sword is alluded to by the noun 
sceadenm&l (1939). It is a méce. In an illuminating note,13 Sievers 
connects sceddenm&l with O.H.G. gaskeidanaz uuerh, which glosses opere 
plumario at Exod. 26, 1: cortinas.... variatas opere plumario. Opus 
plumarium, ars plumaria refer to brocade work. For Exod. 26, 31 
(velum)... opere plumario there is the further gloss plahmale, which occurs 
in the participial form geblahm4lot in Williram’s paraphrase of the Song of 
Songs: (1, 10) murenulas ... aureas vermiculatos argento: Uuadhe gold- 
kétenon in lantfride uuis gebroihta machen uuir dir, in uuirme uuis 
geblahmalot mit silbere. O.E. in turn glosses arte plumaria as bleécrejte 
‘embroidery’,44 and ars plumaria as uuyndecreft ‘an art of weaving’. 

Sievers remarks that with wyndecreft we have returned to wundenm2l, 
the ‘half-synonym’ of sceadenm&l, and cautiously summarizes his comments 
by stating that the reference is to damascened configurations which are 
designated at will as sceadenm#l or as wundenm&l either from their 
contrasting patterns of colour or from their form. 

This admirable comment nevertheless requires modification. One must 
not leap from wyndecreft to wundenm&l. In gaskeidanaz uuerh, with 
which wyndecreft has been associated, it is contrasting colour-patterns 
(of silver, or gold, and colours) upon the weave that are of importance; 
whereas in wundenm&l it is the fact of interweaving itself that is uppermost. 
Although, as recognised» above, wundenm&l and sceddenm&l fall into a 
noun series for ‘sword’, they are not half-synonyms in any accurate sense. 
Above all, they apply to different swords, whose personalities I have tried 
to seize, the former to Hrunting, the latter to the sword that was to kill 
Maédbrypo’s victim. We are free to use Sievers’ excellent quotations at 
their own value. 

First there is no greater initial compulsion than with the other -m&l 
compounds to apply sceadenm&l to the blade. Leaning on O.H.G. 
gaskeidanaz uuerh and remembering that we have to do not with brocade 
but probably with a sword-hilt, we can interpret scedden- as referring to 
neatly divided or clear-cut configurations most likely emphasized by colour- 
contrast. So far as sword-hilts are concerned this would apply in the 
first place to gems inlaid in gold (as on the hilt of the Sutton Hoo sword) 
and, in view of the quintessential meaning of scedden (‘clearly, neatly 
divided’), to cell-techniques in particular. 

Wiglaf's sword was fah ond f&ted (2700), that is, heavily ‘loaded’ with 


12 gr&gmel (2682) implies that Negling had a steely lustre, not that it was ‘grey- 
coloured (marked)’ as one leading commentator alleges. Like ylavads in Homer, ‘grey’ 
in Germanic betokened a metallic gleam, and so might be used of the first light of dawn 
or of the silver hoar-frost. Cf O.E. and O.H.G. bran, 

13 Paul-Braune’s Beitrage 36 (1910) p. 429. 14 Bosworth-Toller I. 109a, II, 97a. 

15 Cf further Plumario: by awundenan ryfte, federcreefte Wr. W. 1. 491.4. Also: Vyrmas 
mec ni auéfon uyndicreeftum, Sweet, Txts, 151, 9, 
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gold or gilt ornamentation. f&tan is ‘to lay a burden’. (ge)hroden is a 
synonym which is used of the gold or gilded ornamentation of an ale-cup, 
a battle-standard and the boar-emblems above the cheek-guards of 
helmets.16 A bride or a wife may be thus laden with gold torques, or a 
tree with blossoms.17 

The Grendel sword and Hrunting are given the greatest prominence 
of all the swords in Beowulf. The antiquity of the former is especially 
emphasized. On the hilts of both (if I am right) the splendour of the 
serpent-pattern is brought before our eyes. One wonders whether this 
and the serpent decoration on contemporary Germanic swords derive from 
a well-founded tradition, or appear there for aesthetic reasons which are 
more or les self-sufficient ? 

It is now fully recognized that animal and vegetal motifs in the art of 
pre-literate and early civilised peoples may have origins deeply embedded 
in their religious and magical beliefs. It is therefore not surprising that an 
enquiry into serpent patterns on swords in the early Germanic world should 
lead to material with a distinctly magical flavour. But before an explanation 
is attempted by recourse to Icelandic, it will be helpful to quote Eddaic 
passages which support what has been learned from Beowulf. 

Helg. Higrv. 9 speaks of a bloody serpent lying along the edge of a 
sword-blade (which will be discussed later) and of a snake jerking its tail 
on the valbost (‘foreign covering’), a part of the sword which has been 
identified by Falk with thin, circular plates of metal round the top and 
bottom of the hilt, inside the cross-guards (cf O.E. scennum 1694, above) 18: 
liggr med eggjo ormr dreyrfaadr, en a valbosto verpr nadr hala.”® Brot 19 
Benvond.... brugdinn gulli and Helg. H. 1, 8 blddormr buinn have 
already been quoted above. So far as swords go we are still in the same 
world as in Beowulf. 

In the Skaldic period the idea that a sword is a snake is the basis of many 
kennings whose second element is -ormr, -linnr or ~nadr and of various 
expressions in which the simple word for ‘snake’ is combined with other 
words, as in naprs eggjar.° Egil’s sword from Curland was plain “Nadr’* 


16° Beow. 495, 1022, 3038. 

17 Beow. 614; Christ I, 292; Andreas 1451. 

8 Shetelig, Falk, Gordon, Scandinavian Archaeology (1937) pp. 381ff. 

19 The valbost could have victory-runes engraved on it, Sigdr. 6. See also Dr. Davidson’s 
section on runic inscriptions on swords. 

20 blé3ormr, randormr, hoggormr, ritormr; dolglinnr, grglinnr, hjaldclinnr, mordlinnr, 
randlinnr, roglinnr, sarlinnr, skjoldlinnr, unnalinnr; hroenadr, régnadr, valnadr, and 
various expressions in which the simplex is combined with other words, like nadrs eggjar. 
These are all from Egilsson’s Lexicon Poeticum (1931). Further snake-sword kennings 
are to be found in Meissner, op. cit., pp. 153f. Numerous kennings for ‘sword’ play on the 
words for ‘fish’, partly no doubt because in the absence of snakes in Iceland the snake 
itself was alluded to as ‘land-fish’. But the full force of these ‘snake’ kennings for ‘sword’ 
is somewhat mitigated by the numerous sword kennings based on ‘wolf’ (which, - 
however, was another sinister and deadly animal, cf the réles of Fenris and Fafnir). 


21 Egilssaga, Chap. 53. 
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and ‘Goinn’ = ‘Earth-dweller’ = ‘snake’ also stood for ‘sword’. Nobody 
would claim that these snake-tropes were a fashion started by one poet who 
had had a happy idea; and if they derive from ornamentation on the hilts 
and perhaps on the blades of swords as Falk believed,” this would still 
leave the question to answer: why were serpents so prominent on swords? 

The passages in Eddaic and other Old Norse poems which associate 
the blades of swords with venom are well known. They are: 


(a) Benvond of lét, brugdinn gulli ... 
eldi véro eggjar utan gorvar, 
en eitrdropom innan fadar ... 


Brot 19 
(b) lzblondnom higr 
Guér, II, 38 
(c) hiorr Agantys, 
hvass bl6éérefill, herdr i eitri. 
Hervors. 2 
Compare : 
(d) eggjar eitrherbar Keyt. s. h.ngs. (Sk. B. II, 307) 
(e) eitreggjad Fms. iii, 78. 
(£) eggjar eitrblandnar Hjalbers. (Sk. B. II, 357) 


The sum total of these passages is to show a powerful association of sword- 
blades and their edges with venom. In some cases the venom may be 
imagined, if need be, as smeared (as in (a), if innan refers to the outer 
surface of the so-called blood-channel); and in (c). In (b) there is the 
suggestion either of the mingling of venom with sword-metal during smelting 
or of a magical operation with venom on the blade (cf (f£) and eitrblandenn 
Hdl. 504, used of beer). Since venom is useless in sword-metal, and also 
on it under battle conditions, these alternatives amount to the same thing: 
wishful thinking, alias magic. Passages (d) and (c) above supply the 
motive. It was to make edges hard, and so sharp and deadly. 

There was, then, a recognizable Norse tradition that the metal of swords 
was in some way operated upon with venom, and one supposed reason was 
that it hardened it. 

Taking the idea that in a manner of speaking a sword was a snake and 
that snake-poison was brought to bear on a sword during or after its 
making as a means of hardening it, one may go a stage further and infer 
that bringing venom to work on the metal was a sympathetic and magical 
process to impart to the sword the whole nature of the snake and so 
make the sword altogether lethal. Such magic would have embodied the 
user's wish that like a snake-bite a sword-stroke should be deadly at a blow. 
It is appropriate that a weapon and above all a sword is said ‘to bite’ or 


7am Sic. Bl, 064: 


23° Op. cit., p. 30. On sword-kennings see further L. Mittner, Wurd, Bibliotheca Germanica 
6 (1955) § 37 and § 77. 
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‘not to bite’, as the case may be. It also suits that in Skaldic diction the 
sword-edge is called the ‘mouth’ or ‘tongue’ of the word.?+ 

In an oft-quoted letter of Theoderic the Great cited by Cassiodorus 
under 523-6 A.D. there is mention of swords presented by the Vandal King 
Trasamund.”* I excerpt here: (spathas).... harum media (i.e. the central 
surfaces between the edges) pulchris alveis excavata quibusdam videntur 
crispati posse vermiculis. ‘This and its whole context has some obscurities, 
but it seems impossible to escape the idea that the two central parts of the 
blade between the edges, one on either side, had grooves of some depth 
of serpentine form. If we now imagine such swords to have drawn blood, 
these grooves will have held it, and the serpentines have been picked out 
in red.?° This in turn recalls the Eddaic lines (Helg. Hiorv. 9,5: liggr 
med eggjo ormr dreyrfdadr. Here, too, part of the blade (this time 
nearer the true edge) seems to have been grooved in the shape of a snake 
and left filled and so coloured with gore.?” It will be remembered that this, 
the best of fifty swords (8,5) has another snake jerking its tail on the 
hilt-socket. 

With grooved Vandilic swords c. 525 A.D., a hundred years before 
Beowulf, with literary evidence of a similar type of sword in the Norse 
world c.900 A.D. (unless it is an entirely poetic fancy) and with evidence 
from the same area of a practice of magically operating with venom on 
sword-blades, it seems justifiable to assume that the serpent-motifs proposed 
for the hilts in Beowulf and actually found in surviving examples from that 
earlier period are a secondary development. Aggressive snake-magic 
furnished a motif which was cultivated and conventionalized by the 
artificer to a high degree, whatever other influences may have been caught 
up in it from the Romanic world.” 


Snake-swords compounded with venom, snake-swords which bite to kill 
and whose wielders feed or blood them on their enemies, take us back to a 
world of magic realism, in which it is only to be expected that aggressive 
magic will be paired with defensive. Abundant evidence that the latter 
role was filled by another animal can only confirm the general correctness 
of this approach. That defensive agent was the boar. 

In Beowulf there are six references to the boar as a symbol. It is 
symptomatic that distinguished commentators have made a ‘crux’ of one 
of them from a failure to perceive that the boar in the early Germanic world 
has fundamentally to do with protection and defence (though one team of 
scholars had noticed it). 


24 Beow. 1453, 1523; 2060 billes bite, 2259; 1122 ladbite. Similarly bita in O.Icel. 
For the ‘mouth’, ‘tongue’ of a sword see Falk, op. cif., p. 17. 

25 Quoted by M. Ebert in Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, without 
source, sub ‘Damaszierte Klingen’. See also Migne, Patr. Lat. 69, V. Ep. 1. (p. 645). 

26 or grooves in the swords of the Scandinavians of Kiev see footnote 11 above. 

27 It is less likely that it was painted or enamelled red. 

28 Cf Stjerna, Essays on Beowulf (Viking Club Extra Series III (1912) pp. 155ff. 

29 Shetelig, Falk, Gordon, op. cit., p. 402. 
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Five of the six reterences concern the helmet, that is the head-guard. 
The sixth refers to the standard. 

At 303ff we read how the shapes of boars (eoforlic) shone on the 
cheek-guards, plated with gold,®° gleaming and hardened by fire, and with 
warlike spirit kept a life-watch (ferhwearde cf 1030 heafodbeorge) over 
the (?) fierce ones (the warriors). Not knowing that it was of the 
essence of the boar to defend warriors’ lives, scholars have given way to the 
temptation to interpret (and even rewrite) ferh- as fearh~ = ‘piglet’, or, 
if one stretches it a bit, at least a ‘young boar’! We know these boars 
above the cheek-guard, i.e. over the eye-brows protecting the eyes, from the 
Sutton Hoo and Vendel (Grave 14) Helmets. The Beowulf passage 
suggests that they were tempered especially hard for this all-important 
function. They were then gilded or otherwise adorned. The hardness 
of the boar-crest on the helmet under its gilding, too, is explicitly referred 
to at 1111ff. swin ealgylden, eofer irenheard. While it was still in place 
it was for physical — and we would add magical — reasons impossible to 
cleave the helmet from above. Thus it was a good move to hack off your 
opponent's boar: 


1285 ... bonne heoru bunden hamere gebrien, 
sweord swate fah, swin ofer helme 
ecgum dyhtig andweard scired ... 


1448ff£ also refers explicitly to the defensive properties of the boar: ac se 
hwita helm hafelan werede.... since geweordad, befongan fréawrasnum.... 
besette swinlicum, b#t hine sySpan no brond ne beadomécas bitan ne 
meahton. Finally when, in his lament for his friend A%schere, Hrddgar 
thinks of him typically as his comrade-in-arms in tight corners (eaxlgestealla), 
we read (1326): Sonne wé on orlege hafelan wereden, bonne hniton fépban, 
eoferas cnysedan. 

The sixth reference is to the boar-standard presented by Hrddgar to 
Beowulf (1021), then by Beowulf to Hygelac (2152): eofor heafodsegn. 
It is peculiarly apt that a Germanic war-standard should portray a boar. 
Like Germanic heroes, the boar was at his most magnificent and dangerous 
when ringed by his enemies at his last stand, like them he attained to his 
true greatness in tragedy. No animal displays more desperate courage 
when brought to bay, as hunters of former ages well knew. On the 
defensive he was the most formidable beast in Europe. In Homer he 
ranked with the lion. When a Germanic war-band was surrounded and 
outnumbered it was expected to fight round its leader to the last man. 
What greater inspiration than to be ranged around the Boar? 

On Gallic monuments standards are depicted consisting of a boar on a 
pole.** In boar-crested helmets, too, the Celts seem to have led the way. 

So far as I know there is no recent account of extant Germanic boar- 
helmets like Behmer’s on the sword. Nor does it appear that any authority 


30 See the comment on f&ted, (ge)hroden above, pp. 152-3. 
81 Falk, op. cit., p. 159, footnote 1. 
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writing in the recent past has established either a chronological or a 
typological series like that attempted by Stjerna many years ago. Thus 
what follows here is a loose sequence of facts concerning extant helmets 
with boars, free of chronological implications — though a very general 
evolution of boar-helmets is assumed. 

_Boar-helmeted figures appear on the Gundestrup silver vessel (one 
on horseback, one on foot), said to be Celtic work from the Danubian 
area of the 2nd century B.C.**. The boars stand well up on the crown, 
on their feet. On decorative bronze plates of the helmets from the Vendel 
Grave 1 a mounted figure wears a helmet which itself resembles an animal 
head with open jaws (between which the man’s head appears), with a 
fine upstanding tusker on its crown *4, On a bronze plate of a helmet from 
Grave 14 there is a warrior on foot wearing what appears to be a boar-mask 
or -helmet with a protruding tusk. Sunk on its crown without feet is a 
boar-crest**, This helmet itself has boars above the eyes and a stylized 
boar over the nose**. The Sutton Hoo helmet of roughly the same date 
(a Swedish piece) has boars above the eyes in a style similar to that of 
the preceding **. The Torslunda, Olond, stamps show an identical pair of 
foot-warriors with large boars sunk legless on to their helmets. Another 
shows, beside a leaping horned warrior, a warrior in an animal mask, much 
like a boar**. The Benty Grange helmet, recently cleaned by the British 
Museum authorities with brilliant results, has an upstanding legged boar- 
crest, the only one extant to confirm the depictions listed above. The cross 
in the nasal revealed by X-ray photography is clearly another and more 
modern instance of defensive magic and helps to delimit this helmet’s 
date*®, 

If, as is suggested below, boar-helmets are a defensive development of 
boar-masks, whereby the animal is externalized into a crest on the helmet, 
it would seem that the Celts, the southern neighbours of the Germani, were 
ahead of them in this development. This is what might have been expected: 
the Celts would have come up against high-class Mediterranean helmets 
before the Germani. 

Helmets were comparatively rare in early Germanic days*, and it has 
been surmised that only chiefs and picked warriors wore them. An epithet 


32 Op. cit., pp. 12ff. 

33 Shetelig, Falk, Gordon, op. cit., pp. 187, 189, 402 and Plate 31b; Stjerna, op. cit., 
Figs. 12 and 13 (p. 18). 

34 Stjerna, Fig. 21 (p. 47). 

35 Stjerna, Fig. 20 (p. 41). 

36a Stjerna, Fig. 9. (p. 11). 

36 See R.L.S. Bruce-Mitford’s Appendix on the Sutton Hoo Burial at the end of 
Hodgkin's History of the Anglo-Saxons 3rd ed., Vol. II (1952), Plate 85, also pp. 707f. 
37 Shetelig, Falk, Gordon, op. cit. Plate 43 = Stjerna, Fig. 2. 

38 See The Annual Report for 1955-1956 of the City Museum, Sheffield, pp. 13ff, 
based on information supplied by Bruce-Mitford. 

39 Hoops, Reallexikon, sub ‘Helm’. 
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of Odin was hjalmberi ‘Helm-bearer’ “, and one sees an additional sense in 
the trope helm for ‘king’, ‘guardian’ in the Epic vocabulary. The fact that 
ioffur (O.E. eofor, O.H.G. ebur = ‘boar’) came to stand entirely for ‘king’, 
‘warrior’ in Old Icelandic at the same time confirms the surmise that 
helmets were rare and establishes the pre-eminence of the boar-helmet. 
Though boar-helmets were superseded, they lived on in Norse literature 
under such expressions as Hildisvin, Hildiggltr enn gollbyrsti, valgoltr 
(these last two with goltr, a less heroic name for ‘boar’ )**. 

In O.E. the word eoforcumbol (Elene 259) clearly refers to the boar- 
crest on the helmet“. In O.H.G. there is the proper-name Eberhelm. 

The appreciation of the protective and defensive ‘character’ of the boar 
was widespread. Mycenaean heroes wore boar-helmets, too, though of a 
different type. Theirs were conical helmets with laminated tusks arranged 
on a leather coif with rings of tusks facing one way, alternating with 
rings of tusks facing the other way. They have chin-straps, with tusks, 
broad enough to act as partial cheek-guards, and (like the Sutton Hoo 
Helmet) they also have a neck-guard. Prepared tusks have been found 
dating from Middle to Late Helladic times and also representations showing 
their arrangement from the beginning of the 16th well down into the 14th 
centuries B.C. They were superseded about four hundred years before 
the Iliad, yet this poem contains an accurate description of one (X, 261-5). 
Such helmets are confined to the mainland of Greece, and it is thought 
that they must have had their wearers at a disadvantage in battle with 
warriors to the east and south, who were equipped with more modern 
types **, The view has been expressed that owing to the relative scarcity 
of the raw material this type of helmet was probably confined to kings and 
chieftains, offering a further parallel to the occurrence of boar-helmets in 
the Germanic world **, Miss Lorimer states that boar’s tusk splits very 
easily (presumably under such blows as could be dealt with bronze-age 
swords) so that it was essential that the plates should be attached to a 
pliant backing *°. Mediaeval authors note that the boar could parry heavy 
blows with his tusks or ‘defences’, and in any case his reputation rested on 


40 Shetelig, Falk, Gordon, op cit., p. 402. 

41 Ibid. I refrain from entering into discussion of the fertility and erotic aspects of the 
Boar symbol in N. W. Germanic. They merge into the military and protective aspects 
discussed here. For the older period I have barely touched on them in a study of the 
Boar's later amatory significance in “Venus and Adonis — and the Boar’, Mod. Lang. 
Rev, XLI (1946) pp. 353ff. Among the Aéstii of Tacitus’ day the military and fertility 
aspects evidently merged, see below, p. 160. See further: Helm, Altgermanische Religions- 
SA Tl. 1 (1953) pp. 33 ff; de Vries, Alftgermanische Religionsgeschichte 
42 ee O. Springer, ‘Old Norse k&mblasmidr ““Helmet-smith”” JEGPh L (1951) 
pp. 

43 See the excellent detailed account in Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 
pp. 11 and 212ff. 

44 M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (1956) p. 377. 

45° Op. cit., p. 213. 
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what he could achieve with them. It is therefore permissible to think that 
in the minds of their wearers (or of the latters’ ancestors) defensive magic 
as well as ordinarily practical considerations will have played its part in 
these princely helmets, the Homeric example of which is passed from hero 
to hero and from father to son, like a Germanic heirloom of war**. That 
this type of helmet may indeed be archaic and more widespread is suggested 
by finds of many boar-tusk laminae from the period 1450-900 B.C. at 
Vattina in the Banat and at PeSka, which, it is thought, may have fallen 
from a helmet 4". 

The boar-crested figures on the Vendel helmets wear helmets of a type 
more archaic than the ones they decorate, in which their faces appear as if 
between the jaws of an animal**. Beside them there are figures which, 
one would say, are masked **. We are reminded that one of the parent 
forms of helmets must have been the mask™, Prim. Germ. * yelmaz has 
more to do with concealing than protecting. (The Indo-European root 
is KEL, Prim. Germ. XEL = ‘conceal’.) 

It is thus quite possible that boar-helmets derive from boar-masks, but 
that when the helmet developed as defensive armour the boar-figure was 
externalised as a crest or as a figure above the eyes, while the visor 
continued to hide the face. In O.E. grima meant ‘visor’™: but it also 
meant ‘mask’ and ‘spectre’ (cf eges-grima). If we add to this O.Icel. 

_ gtima — ‘cowl’, ‘mask’, ‘disguise’, the battle-grima is seen to have had other 
possibilities than merely guarding the face. Certainly the grimhelm (cf 
Elene 258, varied by eoforcumbol) looked more terrifying with its visor than 
without, to judge by the excellent sample from the Sutton Hoo Burial! 
Had the Germani once fought in animal masks, the development towards 
the conventional helmet would have revealed the face: but a new, plain type 
of grima would have been evolved to keep the face covered. 

Now there is direct evidence in Plutarch that the early Germani did 
fight in animal head~masks (evidence to which I was led by the above 
conjectures). It comes from a description of the Battle of Vercellae, 101 
B.C. ‘The footmen of the Cimbri advanced slowly from their fortifications... 
Their cavalry, 15,000 men strong, sallied out in splendid equipment with 
helmets resembling the open jaws of terrible beasts of prey and strange 


46 At X, 261 ff it finally passes from Meriones, the Cretan, to Odysseus; but it originally 
came from Eleon, presumably in Boeotia. 

_ 47 VV. G. Childe, The Danube in Pre-History (1929) p. 289. 

48 Compare the famous Mexican ‘Eagle Knight’, Vaillant, The Aztecs of Mexico 
(= Pelican A 200) (1950) Plate 40. 

49 See above, p. 157, and Stjerna, op. cit., Figs. 3 and 20. 

50 Cf Beow, 2257 beadogrima = ‘helmet’, an expression which may derive from 
something less plain than such visors as the one accompanying the Sutton Hoo Helmet. 
At Elene 125 gylden grima would also seem to stand for ‘helmet’ rather than ‘visor’, 
showing a once wider application of grima than merely a neutral face-mask. See the 
Sutton Hoo example, footnote 36 above, AS. 

51 The etymology is obscure, but it seems also to have meant ‘grub’, ‘caterpillar’, no 
doubt by transfer, Bos. Toll. II, 4866. 
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animal faces (since they had made them higher by means of feathered crests 
they seemed to tower all the more), in iron armour and with shields of 
dazzling white’®*. There is perhaps also direct evidence for boar-mask 
warriors on the fringe of the Germanic world in the first century A.D., 
for Tacitus records of the Aéstii (a Baltic group whose customs, though 
not their language, resembled those of the Suevi): 


matrem deum venerantur, insigne superstitionis formas aprorum gestant: id pro armis 
omnique (MSS omniumque) tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter hostes praestat. 
(Germania, Cap. 45.) 


Unfortunately formas is not explicit: these warriors fought either with 
a boar-emblem on their clothes, or in boar-masks. (It is to be noted that 
here, as in Scandinavia, the protective virtue of the boar is found in 
association with more general properties of fertility and prosperity, with 
which it well harmonizes*.) At all events, among the Aéstii identification 
with the boar was believed to confer absolute immunity on unarmed or 
unarmoured men. The phenomenon is comparable with that of the later 
Norse berserkir (‘bare-shirts’?, i.e. unarmoured warriors) and ulfhednar 
(‘wolf-jerkins’) who also fought without armour. 


* * * 


The antecedents of the animal figures on extant swords and helmets 
and on those to which allusion is made in early English and Icelandic 
literature are patchy and obscure. Nevertheless it is hoped that enough 
has been said here to show that the choice of snake and boar was determined 
by considerations of aggressive and defensive magic of the same kind, 
say, as occurs in the Ainu epic, where the animals depicted on the sword 
sheaths leap off to join in the fray. Magic of this sort has strong artistic 
potentialities, and it is suggested here that qualities of this order survived 
in the conventions of early Germanic art and poetry at a time when their 
original function and meaning were either lost or only partly understood ™. 


Queen Mary College, A. T, Hatrto. 
London. 


62 Plutarch, Lives, Caius Marius, xxv. xodvn piv eixacpéva Onolwy yopeo@v yxdopact xai 
mporouats idioudopors syovtes, dc énaroduevor Adqoig ategwroic sis poo épalvorto pellove. 

53 See footnote 41, above, 

54 Another proposed etymology for bersertir is bear-shirts. One that has not yet 
been discussed is ‘boar-shirts’ by a loan which would have shortened the vowel and so 
disguised the origin, from O. Sax. bér = ‘boar’. It is interesting that in Cap. 95 of the 
Thidrekssaga, Vildiver (presumably Low German ‘Wildewer’ = Wild Boar), a berserker, 
fights in a bear-skin, but also rather odd. 

55 See A. Waley, Botteghe Oscure vii (1952) p. 232. 

%6 I am indebted to my friend and colleague Dr B. T, Timmer for his help and 
encouragement during the writing of this article. 
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A Rare Use of the Word Honour 
as a Criterion of Middleton’s Authorship 


In the course of recent research, I had occasion to examine all the examples 
of the noun honour in a large number of seventeenth-century English plays, 
and. to classify them according to meaning. Among them I found a few 
examples of a rather odd meaning of honour, namely ‘a bow, curtsey, 
obeisance’, which appears in the N.E.D. under the noun honour as 
meaning 5(b). For convenience, I shall henceforth denote this usage by 
the symbol B. It appears to have been an uncommon usage; in the period 
1591 to 1640, I examined 127 plays, and found over 2,500 examples of 
the noun honour, but only 12 of these had the meaning B. The interesting 
thing is that no less than 8 of the 12 examples occurred in plays in which 
Thomas Middleton is believed to have had a hand. There were fifteen 
such plays in the material I studied, and the difference between these 
fifteen plays and the remaining plays with respect to frequency of B is 
statistically significant, i.e. is greater than could be expected from chance 
alone.* This is not true of any other similar group of plays in the material. 
The remaining four examples of B occurred in The Devil is an Ass (two 
examples)?, A Very Woman®*, and The Fair Maid of the Inn.*_ The first 
of these is by Jonson and the second by Massinger, while the third is 
usually attributed to Webster, Massinger, and Ford. These four writers 
were all well represented in my material. 

The dramatists most strongly represented in the 127 plays examined 
were Shakespeare, Jonson, Middleton, Fletcher, Massinger, Webster, 
Beaumont, Ford, Davenant, and Shirley; a number of other dramatists 
were represented to a lesser extent, including Dekker, Chapman, Marston, 
and Rowley, besides the inevitable quota of hypothetical anonymous 
collaborators. In order to improve the representation of a few of the 
better-known dramatists contemporary with Middleton, I have examined 
a further 25 plays by Chapman, Marston, Dekker, and Heywood; in these 
twenty-five plays I have found only one further example of B, which is in 
Chapman's All Fools.° 


1 JI have calculated this by the chi-square method, and have done it in two different ways. 
First I have considered the number of plays in which B occurs (disregarding the number 
of occurrences in each play) compared with the total number of plays; in the Middleton 
plays, the number is 4 out of 15, while in all plays it is 7 out of 127; the difference 
between these is significant. Secondly I have considered the number of examples of B 
compared with the total number of occurrences of the noun honour in all meanings; in the 
Middleton plays it is 8 out of 142, while in all plays it is_12 out of 2,584; here the 
difference is highly significant. 

2 Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford 1932-8), Vol. VI, III.v.27 and IV.iv.196. 
8 The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. Gifford, third edition (New York 1860), IV.iii, 

age 458. 

t ‘The Complete Works of John Webster, ed. Lucas (London 1927), Vol. IV, III.i.139. 
5 The Plays and Poems of George Chapman. The Comedies, ed. Parrott (London and 
New York 1914), II.i.157. 

E. S. XXXVIIL. 1957. 11 
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Since the Middleton group of plays is the only one where the frequency 
of B is significantly higher than the average, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that one of the authors of these plays has a particular fondness for the 
usage, which can therefore be regarded as a small criterion of authorship. 
Four of the eight examples occur in two plays which are universally 
ascribed to Middleton alone, A Mad World My Masters and Your Five 
Gallants, so the author with the fondness for B must be Middleton himself.® 
The remaining thirteen plays of the Middleton group included in my original 
material were the following: Blurt, Master Constable; The Family of Love; 
The Phoenix; A Trick to Catch the Oid One; Michaelmas Term; The 
Roaring Girl; A Chaste Maid in Cheapside; The Changeling; The Spanish 
Gipsy; and A Game at Chess. The examples of B occur in four of the 
plays. There is one example in A Mad World :* 


SIR BOUNTEOUS makes a courtly honour to FOLLYWIT, and seems 
to foot the tune. (II.i.154) 


There are three examples in Your Five Gallants; they occur during the 
rehearsal and the presentation of a masque: 


There you make your honour, sir. (V.i.195) 
There you remember your honour, sir. (V.i.213) 
At the end of which, all making an honour, FRIPPERY presents her 
with the chain of pearl. (V.ii.24) 


There is one example in A Fair Quarrel, but this is not as certain as the 
others; Captain Ager, overjoyed to discover that his mother after all is 
chaste, kneels to her: 


And what distinction properer can be shown, 
Than honour done to her that keeps her own? (IV.iii.69-70) 


If the author had written ‘made’ instead of ‘done’, it would have been a 
clear case of B; as it is, honour can be interpreted ‘mark of esteem or 
distinction conferred on somebody’; it is to be noted, however, that the mark 
of esteem in fact consists in kneeling, making an obeisance; and I classified 
it as B at a time when I had not yet discovered Middleton's propensity for 
this usage. However, as the noun can here be regarded as an uncountable, 
while all the others are clearly countables, it must be regarded as a border- 
line case; moreover, of course, there is a play on another meaning of honour, 
namely ‘chastity’ (for ‘her own’ obviously means ‘her own honour’). 
Finally, there are three examples (and possibly more) in The Changeling. 
They occur in a scene in the sub-plot where Lollio is coaching Antonio for 


6 Remarkably enough, if we consider only those plays which are normally attributed to 
Middleton alone, we still get a significant difference from the plays in which Middleton 
had no hand. 


7 I cite all my examples of Middleton from The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. Bullen, 
8 vols (London 1885-6). 
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his dance in the masque of fools and madmen, and the word honour occurs 
in a series of puns: 


Ant. Fa, la, la, la, la, (Sings and dances., 

Lol. There, an honour. 

Ant. Is this an honour, coz? 

Lol. Yes, and it please your worship. 

Ant. Does honour bend in the hams, coz? 

Lol. Marry, does it, as low as worship, squireship, nay, yeomanry itself 
sometimes, from whence it first stiffened: there rise, a caper. 

Ant, Caper after an honour, coz? 

Lol. Very proper, for honour is but a caper, rise<s> as fast and high, 
has a knee or two, and falls to th’ ground again: you can remember 
your figure, Tony ? (IV.iii.92-103) 


The first example here is a clear example of B, and so is the second; the 
third, however, is a pun on B and another meaning of honour, namely ‘high 
rank’, or better here ‘people of high rank’ (meanings which I have found 
quite frequently in the drama of the time). The fourth example means 
‘mark of distinction, title’, but of course the meaning B is in the background 
as the basis of the pun, and ‘after’ can be read in its temporal sense to 
bring out this side of the meaning. The fifth and last example again 
means ‘high rank, people of high rank’, but the whole comparison between 
rising in the world and cutting a caper keeps the dancing context in mind, 
and the meaning B is present in the background. The whole passage 
strikes one as being the work of a man for whom B was a favourite usage. 
In my calculations, I have counted the first three of these examples as B, 
but it might have been justifiable to include the fourth as well, and perhaps 
even the fifth. 

However, the scene in The Changeling from which this last passage is 
taken is almost universally ascribed to William Rowley. Of recent writers 
on the subject, only W. D. Dunkel sees Middleton's hand in the scene, 
and his thesis is that the Middleton-Rowley plays in general were the 
work of Middleton, and were merely revised by Rowley; he bases this 
view on resemblances in character and incident between the allegedly 
Rowley parts of the plays and Middleton's comedies of London life.? The 
latest writer on the subject, Samuel Schoenbaum, dismisses Dunkel’s theory, 
arguing that the characteristics adduced by Dunkel can be paralleled quite 
easily in other plays of the period; and that Dunkel produces no stylistic 
evidence.” It seems to me, however, that Dunkel’s evidence is of some 

value: the characteristics adduced by Dunkel can be found in other authors, 
but can they all be found together in other authors? Evidence of this 
kind is cumulative. On the other hand, Dunkel’s resemblances do not 


8 For a summary of attributions, see S. Schoenbaum, Middleton’s Tragedies (New York 


1955), pp. 208-9. , 
® ae this article ‘Did not Rowley merely revise Middleton ?’, PMLA, September 1933, 
pp. 799-805. 

10 Op. cit., p. 214. 
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necessarily seem to me to support his thesis that Rowley was merely a 
reviser: they rather suggest that Middleton had a hand in the planning of 
the whole play, even of the scenes mainly written by Rowley. This view, 
which enables Dunkel’s evidence to be harmonized with that for the 
orthodox view, assumes an intimate collaboration between Middleton and 
Rowley in their joint plays. Intimate collaboration of this kind has been 
argued for by D. W. Robb, who approaches the problem from the Rowley 
end ;?" he envisages, at least in some plays, a process of joint planning, of 
occasional collaboration within scenes, and sometimes of revision of one 
author's work by the other author; he contrasts this method with that of 
the Fletcher group of collaborators who seem simply to have shared out 
the scenes among them, written them independently, ‘and then put the 
play together by the simple process of arranging their sheets in the proper 
order’? This view of the Middleton-Rowley collaboration accords well 
with the facts of the plays; if it is accepted, it can easily be seen how a 
favourite Middleton usage, B, comes to be embedded in what looks like a 
typical Rowley passage. The violent punning of the passage is highly 
characteristic of Rowley, and the clown (Lollio) is one of his favourite 
characters; but if the collaboration between him and Middleton really was 
intimate, Rowley may (for example) have picked up a speech written (or 
suggested) by Middleton, and elaborated it into a series of puns. Since 
the usage B is characteristic of Middleton even if these examples from 
The Changeling are omitted, the occurrence of B in this scene is in fact 
positive evidence for Middleton’s hand alongside Rowley’s.** 

I have tried to get more certainty on this point by examining further 
material, namely work by Middleton in which Rowley had no hand, and 
work by Rowley in which Middleton had no hand, and I have found further 
clear examples of B in Middleton but not in Rowley. 

For Middleton, I have examined the remaining dramatic and semi-dramatic 
work in Bullen’s edition, with the exception of The Old Law and The 
World Tost at Tennis (in which Rowley is believed to have had a hand); 
altogether there are five plays, and the dramatic portions of a number of 
masques and civic pageants, which together are about equivalent in bulk 
to a sixth play. The additional Middleton material is therefore equivalent 
in bulk to about six plays, and in this material I have found two certain 
examples of B. The first is in the Innec-Temple Masque, where we find 
the following stage-direction : 


Then making his honour to the ladies. (293) 


11 “The Canon of William Rowley’s Plays’, MLR XLV. 2, pp. 129-41. 
12 Ibid., p. 130. 

13 It must be added that Robb himself accepts the usual view about the division of — 
The Changeling between Middleton and Rowley, i.e. that made by P. G, Wiggin; but 
Wiggin herself has strongly emphasized the intimacy of the Middleton-Rowley collaboration, 
and the ways in which the two partners influenced one another; see An Inquiry into the 
Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley Plays (Boston 1897), pp. 53-8, 
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The second is in The Triumphs of Truth; on page 236 (Vol. VII of Bullen’s 
edition), we meet a ‘grave feminine shape ... representing London’, who 
‘after a comely grace’ makes a long speech to the new Lord Mayor; her 
speech ends on page 239, and the description continues: 


Then making her honour as before, ...... (Vol. VII, p. 239) 


This ‘honour’ is clearly a curtsey, and ‘as before’ must refer back to the 
‘comely grace’, which must also be a curtsey. 

For Rowley, I have examined six plays in which Middleton is believed 
to have had no hand: All’s Lost by Lust,“4 A Shoemaker a Gentleman,"* 
The Maid in the Mill,” The Birth of Merlin,“® A New Wonder: A Woman 
Never Vexed,* and A Match at Midnight.* Five of these six plays are 
from the half-dozen that Robb lays down as the safest guides to Rowley’s 
style; the sixth, The Birth of Merlin, he largely attributes to Rowley. In 
these six plays I have found no clear example of B. However, there is one 
doubtful example; in All’s Lost by Lust, a woman comes with a petition to 
Julianus, a general, and kneels to him, whereupon he says: 


Rise, for this honour is not due to me. (IV.i.45) 


Here honour means ‘mark of distinction’, and the mark of distinction in fact 
consists in kneeling, so it is possible to read ‘honour’ as ‘obeisance’; however, 
it is clear that Julianus does not mean ‘this obeisance’ so much as ‘this 
method of paying your respects’, implying that some other method of paying 
respects would be more appropriate (because one kneels only to the king); 
the word honour therefore applies here to other (unspecified) methods of 
showing one’s respect, besides making an obeisance, and is wider in meaning 
than B. At most it must be considered a borderline case like the somewhat 
similar example in A Fair Quarrel, and can hardly be considered by itself 
as evidence that Rowley had a tendency to use B. Moreover, my original 
material contained two plays in which Rowley had a hand, but not 
Middleton, namely A Cure for a Cuckold and The Witch of Edmonton; 
in neither play, of course, was there any example of B.”® 

This additional material, then, supports the view that B was a favourite 
usage of Middleton and not of Rowley, and increases the probability that 
Middleton had at least some share in Act IV Sc. iii of The Changeling. 
However, even if this latter contention is rejected, and this scene given 
wholly to Rowley, we still have clear evidence that B was a favourite usage 
of Middleton’s, and this usage can be applied as a criterion in plays of 


14 William Rowley His All's Lost by Lust, and A Shoemaker a Gentleman, ed. C. W. 
Stork (Philadelphia 1910). 

15 In Vol. VII of The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. Glover and 
Waller (Cambridge 1910-12). 

16 The Birth of Merlin, ed. J. S. Farmer (Tudor Facsimile Texts) (1910, no place of 
publication stated). 

17 In Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, Vol. 12 (London 1875). 


18 Ibid., Vol. 13. 
19 For Rowley’s share in these and the other plays discussed, see Robb, loc. cif. 
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doubtful authorship in which his hand is suspected. On the basis of the 
material I have examined, it seems that (if one takes into account the effects 
of divided authorship) the chances of finding an example of B in a play 
wholly by Middleton are quite good — probably approaching 50%. Ina 
play from the same period in which Middleton had no hand, the chances 
of finding an example of B seem to be quite small — of the order of 3%. 
In an anonymous play, therefore, the presence of even one example of B 
is quite strong confirmatory evidence of Middleton’s authorship. The 
absence of B is of course a purely negative finding, proving nothing one way 
or the other. With this in view, I have examined seven plays of disputed 
authorship which have been attributed to Middleton by various authorities; 
in three of the plays the results have been positive, and in four negative. 

The three plays which give a positive result are The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy, The Puritan,* and (less certainly) The Revenger's Tragedy.” 
The last of the three is often ascribed to Tourneur, but many critics have 
attributed it to Middleton, and the latest writer on the subject has argued 
strongly for Middleton’s authorship of it, and also of the anonymous Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy.» The Puritan is attributed on its title-page to “W-S.’, 
and was included in the third and fourth Shakespeare folios, but it is 
generally agreed that it is not by Shakespeare; its authorship, however, 
remains disputed; its editor, Tucker Brooke, thinks that it is by one of the 
authors of Eastward Ho, and is not inclined to credit Middleton with a 
share; however, there are sufficient parallels with Middleton’s work for 
him to be considered one of the candidates for it, and Mr Alfred Harbage 
tentatively assigns it to him in his Annals of English Drama. Of the three 
plays, the one that gives the clearest example of B is The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy; it occurs in a stage-direction : 


He stands silent awhile letting the Musique play, becknyng the soldiers 
that bring her in to make obeisaunce to her, and he hym self makes a 
lowe honour to the body and kisses the hande. (2227-9) 


This is an unmistakable example. The one from 7'he Puritan is almost 
equally clear; Sir John Penny-dub greets Moll, whom he has come to woo: 


Then, not forgetting the sweete of new ceremonies, I first fall back, then 
recouering my selfe, make my honour to your lip thus: and then accost it. 
(I1.i.39-42) 


This is a slightly odd example, but nevertheless seems to me to be a certain 
one: Sir John is (he says) being very fashionable, and he makes Moll stand 
still while he makes a ceremonious approach and kisses her; in the lines 
quoted, he treats Moll’s lip as if it were a person: makes his ceremonious 


20 The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, ed. W. W. Greg (Malone Society Reprints) 
(Oxford 1909). 

21 In The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford 1918), 

22 In The Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London 1929), 

23 Schoenbaum, op. cif., pp. 153-201. 
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approach to it, bows to it, and finally accosts it (ie. kisses it). There is 
no such certain example in The Revenger's Tragedy, but there are two 
possible examples. In the first, the Duchess is encouraging a potential 
lover not to be dismayed by her superior rank: 


Tis a wonder, 
For ceremonie ha’s made many fooles. 
It is as easie way vnto a Dutchesse, 
As to a Hatted-dame, (if her loue answer) 
But that by timorous honors, pale respects, 
Idle degrees of feare, men make their wayes 
Hard of themselues — what haue you thought of me? 

. (Lii.176-82) 


Here honors could be interpreted ‘honourableness of character’ or ‘moral 
considerations’, and this is supported by the parallel ‘respects’ and ‘degrees 
of feare’. However, it should be noted that this meaning of honour 
(N.E.D. meaning 2) is itself relatively uncommon at the date of The 
Revenger's Tragedy (about 1606), though admittedly much commoner 
than B, and moreover is extremely rare as a countable, as in this example.?4 
It is in fact the plural form of ‘honors’ that makes B a plausible inter- 
pretation: if it is accepted, it gives us a vivid picture of the hesitant lover 
(‘timorous’ and ‘pale’) making his fearful approach towards the great 
noblewoman, scraping and bowing as he comes. It is at any rate arguable 
that B is a possible element in the meaning of ‘honors’ in this passage. 
The second example occurs when the lords kneel to the Duke and beg 
him to pardon his son (as he in fact already intends to do); the speech 
seems to be an aside: 


How seriously their loues and honors woo 
For that, which I am about to pray them doo — 
(ILii.347-8) 


Here too ‘honors’ could be interpreted as ‘honourableness of character’, but 
it is not a very plausible interpretation; more likely is the meaning ‘esteem, 
respect (for me or my son)’ (N.E.D. meaning 1a), which suits the context 
better, and which is suggested by the collocation with ‘loues’, which is not 
infrequently linked with ‘honour’ in this sense. However, the meaning 
‘esteem’ is even rarer at this period than the meaning ‘honourableness’, and 
is likewise exceptionally rare as a countable;*° the meaning B fits the 


context perfectly well, and must be reckoned as at least a possible element 


in the total effect of ‘honors’ in the context. Something of its intention for 
the original audience may perhaps be recaptured by replacing it by the 
word curtsies/courtesies. For The Revenger's Tragedy, therefore, the 


24 In 51 plays between 1591 and 1610, I have found only 85 unequivocal examples of 
honour used in this sense, and only 3 of them are countables. I give the figures for these 
two decades only, because the frequency of the meaning increased greatly during the 
17th century. 

25 In 51 plays between 1591 and 1610, I have found only five quite unequivocal 
examples of honour used in this sense, and not one of the five is a countable. 
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evidence is not so strong as for the other two plays, but I think that these 
two examples constitute at least possible evidence for the hand of Middleton. 
Since the other main claimant to the play is Tourneur, who was not 
represented in my original material, I have also examined The Atheist’s 
Tragedy, but there I have found nothing even resembling an example of B. 

The four plays that gave a negative result were The London Prodigal,”® 
Wit at Several Weapons,”" Timon of Athens,”* and The Bloody Banquet.” 
The first of these is ascribed on its title-page to William Shakespeare, but 
this ascription is now universally rejected; its authorship is disputed, but it 
bears certain resemblances to The Puritan, which seemed a good reason 
for examining 1. Wit at Several Weapons is usually attributed to Fletcher 
and his group, but Robb ascribes it to Middleton and Rowley. Middleton’s 
hand is seen in Timon of Athens by Mr H. Dugdale Sykes, who 
divides the play between Shakespeare, Middleton, and Day.*®° The 
possibility that Middleton wrote The Bloody Banquet has recently been 
discussed at some length by Schoenbaum, who however remains doubtful. 
None of these four plays contains any examples of B. 

In summary it can be said that the use of the noun honour in the sense of 
‘a bow, obeisance, curtsey’ is very much commoner in the plays of Middleton 
than in those of his contemporaries, and that the difference is statistically 
significant. The application of this fact as a criterion of authorship 
supports the theory that Middleton had a hand in the writing of The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, The Puritan, and (less certainly) The Revenger's 
Tragedy. Negative results were given by The London Prodigal, Wit at 
Several Weapons, Timon of Athens, and The Bloody Banquet. It also 
suggests that Middleton had a hand in Act IV Scene iii of The Changeling, 
which is usually attributed to Rowley alone; this perhaps supports the 
view that the collaboration between Middleton and Rowley was an 
extremely intimate one. A single criterion of this kind is obviously of 
very limited value by itself, but it is offered as a small additional contribution 
towards the unravelling of the complicated problems of authorship in the 
Jacobean age. 


Gothenburg. CHARLES BARBER. 


26 In The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford 1918). 

27 In Vol. IX of The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. Glover and Waller 
(Cambridge 1910-12). 

28 In Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. A facsimile edition 
prepared by Helge Kékeritz. With an Introduction by Charles Tyler Prouty (Yale 1954). 
29 The Bloody Banquet, by T. D. (Old English Drama, Students’ Facsimile Edition) 
(1914, no place of publication given). 

30 Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford 1924), Ch. 1. 
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Notes and News 


Notes on the M.E. Genesis and Exodus 


1651. And kidde he was hire mouies sune, 
And kiste hire aftre kindes wune. 


The above reading is that of Morris’ edition (E.E.T.S. 7). M. translates, 
‘And he made known he was her aunt's son, And kissed her after kins-wise,’ 
with the comment “mouies is properly a female relative; S Sax. mawe, moje, 
mowe. The same explanation is given by Holthausen (Anglia, Beibl. 47, 
p. 46*). However, the MS. reading is unquestionably momes (the passage, 
as also all the following ones, has been checked against the MS.), which 
_corresponds to M.L.G. méme, O.H.G. muoma (Ger. Muhme) ‘aunt’, and 
the passage offers the first example of this word in English. In O.E.D. 
(mome, sb.*) it is recorded from the Promptorium Parvulorum. 


1820-1. Dat ste(de) was cald phanuel. 
For he nam ouer phanuel. 


K6lbing reads ford for for 1821, but wrongly. For is the noun, O.E. fdr 
“going, journey’: ‘He made his way over Phanuel.’ 


1967. In kides blod he wenten it. 


‘In kid’s blood they turned it (the child’s garment)’, according to Morris 
(p. 153), but it is more likely that they dipped, steeped or soaked it in the 
blood: read weten for wenten, the error being due to the wrong placing 
of the linea nasalis over the e in an earlier copy; weten (for wetten, pret. 
pl.) from O.E. w#tan, see O.E.D. wet, vb. 


2017-20. Ghe bed him gold and agte and fe. 
To maken him riche man and fre. 
Wid dan Sat he wid here wile. 
Oc him mislikede Sat ghe wile. 


The lines refer to the tempting of Joseph by Potiphar’s wife. Morris 
translates line 2019, ‘provided that he would with her (here = hire) wanton,’ 
adding that wile seems to be the same as wigele, to play, sport, but as 
“pointed out by Matzner, the verb could hardly have assumed this meaning. 
Morris alternatively supplies plaige, and Matzner liggen before wile, while 


1 A vast amount of textual criticism has accumulated round this text. In addition to this 
article and Morris’ edition the following are quoted in these notes: Holthausen, Englische 
Studien 16, p. 429 ff., Anglia 15, p. 191 ff.; Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, p. 75 ff.; 
Fritsche, Anglia 5, p. 43 ff.; Kélbing, Englische Studien 3, p. 273 ff.; Schumann, Anglia 6, 
Anz. p. 1 ff. The source, Comestor’s Historia scholastica, is quoted from Migne’s 


Patrologia, vol. 198. 
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Holthausen exchanges wile for spile. But the line is complete as it stands, 
and these alterations do not seem to take account of the author’s usual 
reticence in similar contexts. Schumann keeps wile, explaining it from 
‘altengl. hwilan’. But this does not exist, and M.E. i-hwulen and Mod. 
while, have not got the meaning ‘verweilen’ that S. assigns to the verb; 
cf. O.E.D.. Yet the MS. reading can be kept by associating wile 2019 
with M.E. wille ‘to go astray’, cf. O.E.D. will, vb.*: ‘She offered him gold, 
riches and property, and to make him a rich and noble man, provided he 
sin with her. But he disliked what she wants,’ cf. the similar sense 
development of M.E. misgon and misfaren, and Comestor, Gen. XC, et 
peccare in Deum meum. The adj. wil ‘astray’ from O.N. villr occurs in 
line 975, wil and weti. 


2551-54. Do sette sundri hem to waken. 
His tigel and lim and walles maken. 
Burges feten and ramesen. 
Durge here swinc it walled ben. 


e ° e ° ° 


2559-64. De Sridde swinc was eui and stron(g). 
He deden hem crepen dikes long. 
And wide a-buten burges gon. 
And cumen Ser ear was non. 
And if Sat folc hem wulde deren. 
De dikes comb hem sulde weren. 


The passage (here cited with the MS. pointing) deals with the slavery of 
the Israelites in Egypt. Fritsche has shown that feten 2553 is the Scriptural 
Pithom (Comestor, Phithon), but no one seems to have taken exception to the 
curious waken 2551. As Comestor (Exod. II) has, Coxerunt ergo lateres 
ex quibus edificaverunt regi civitates tabernaculorum, Phithon et Ramessen, 
there is little doubt that baken should be read instead of waken. Kélbing 
omits hem 2560 and takes crepen to mean ‘creep along, extend’; alternatively, 
with some hesitation, he proposes to read deluen for crepen. But neither 
alternative is very satisfactory, nor is Morris’ translation ‘they caused them 
to creep along dikes.’ It may be suggested that crepen is an error for 
screpen ‘to scrape’ (cf. O.E.D. s.v. screpe, citing examples between 
c. 725 ~ c, 1230); with Holthausen we should read flod for folc 2563, and 
I further take sette 2551 to represent set he (similar fused forms are 
common in the text), and sundri hem to mean ‘certain of them’ (the 
Israelites; cf. O.E. ba sume ‘some of them’): “Then he (Pharao) set certain 
of them to bake his bricks and to make lime and walls. The cities of 
Pithom and Rameses are walled through their labour. (Some others were 
put to work carrying dirt out of the cities.) The third toil was heavy and 
strong. They made them scratch out long ditches going far around the 
cities and coming where there were none before. And if the flood would 
harm them (the cities) the crest of the ditches (ie. the ridge of earth 
along them) should protect them.’ 
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2888-92. More swinc do was hem leid on. 
Hem-seluen he fetchden Se chaf. 
De men Sor hem to gode gaf. 
And dog holden Se tigeles tale. 
And elten and eilden grete 7 smale. 


Holthausen (Engl. St. 16, p. 431) takes eilden to be from O.E. eglan ‘to ail’ 


and elten to mean ‘press, squeeze’ (‘und driickten und beschwerten klein 
und gross von den Juden’), but here Morris on the whole has the better 
interpretation. We may translate (in part following Morris): ‘More toil 
was then laid upon them (the Israelites). They procured for themselves 
the straw (for brickmaking) which was given them free there (before), 
and yet they keep up the number of the bricks, and great and small 
kneaded (the clay) and baked (the bricks).’ Elten is from O.N. elta ‘to 
knead’ as first noted by Stratmann, but eilden is to be derived from O.E. 
lan ‘to fire, burn, bake’, which is used for the baking of bricks exactly 
as here in Gen. 11. 3, Uton wircean us tigelan and lan hig on fvre 
(Bosworth-Toller), rather than from O.N. elda (Stratmann). Both these 
verbs are in the past tense as is fetchden 2889 and gaf 2890, while holden 
seems to be the present. Possibly, however, holden is for helden. For 
to gode ‘free’, cf. O.E.D. good 5c. 


3150-3. Ilc man after his owen fond. 
Heued and fet and in rew mete. 
Lesen fro de bones and eten. 
Wid wridel and vn-lif bread. 


The passage describes the preparations for the Exodus from Egypt, and 
is to be translated, ‘Each man after his own desire (is to) loosen head and 
feet and entrails from the bones and eat them with herbs and unleavened 
bread.’ Cf. Exod. xii, 8, 9, Et edent carnes nocte illa assas igni, et azymos 
panes cum lactucis agrestibus ... caput cum pedibus ejus et intestinis 
vorabitis. In rew mete corresponds to intestinis, but the MS reading must 
be corrupt. Holthausen suggested inneb mete (Engl. St. 16, 432; innep 
from O.E. innop ‘womb, bowels’), but later (Angl. Beibl. 47, 45), withdrew 
this proposal in favour of Schumann’s reading inre mete. It is far more 
likely, however, that we have here an early example of inmeat(s) ‘viscera, 
entrails (used for food)’; cf..O.E.D. s.v., quoting one example from the 
Morte Arthure, and see E. Bjérkman’s edition of that text, p. 146. Thus 
innen-mete should be read for in rew mete. According to Bjérkman 
the word is of undoubted Scandinavian origin; cf. Swed. innanmate, Norw. 
innmete, Dan. inmat. 

Wridel 3153, which corresponds to lactucis agrestibus, is obscure 
according to O.E.D. (s.v.); however, it is doubtless to be connected with 
O.E. wrid, wrid (in heselwrid, -wrid), the source of dial. wride, ride 
‘a shoot, stalk, or stem, a group of stalks, &c., growing from one root’. 
The meaning may be ‘herb(s), sprout(s)’ generally, or some particular 
plant, whether lettuce or some other vegetable, may be intended. Cf. the 
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example, Lettuce with other herbis in a wride, cited by O.E.D. from 
Palladius (s.v. wride, sb.). It is quite possible that wridel is not a derivative 
of wrid, as the form of the word might suggest, but simply a scribal error 
for wrides, with the same confusion of J and long s that appears in Hamonel 
2641 for Hamones, gerlon 2766 for gerson, logen 3329 for sogen, etc. 


3223-6. Sore he gunen for-dredde ben. 
For ne cuden ne gate flen. 
And if he Sore ben bi-set. 
Ille he sulen ben hungre gret. 


Morris corrects ne gate 3224 to no-gate, before which he inserts a he; 
however, it is better to alter the first ne to he: “They began to be sorely 
afraid, for they could no-ways flee.’ Morris does not comment on line 
3226, but Kélbing suggests beren (‘tragen, erdulden’) for ben, and 
Schumann puts a comma after ben, translating, ‘schlecht sollen sie daran 
sein, der Hunger gross.’ Both thus take gret to be the adj. ‘great’, but 
the rhyme with bi-set indicates that the e is short, and gret is doubtless the 
past ppl. of greten in the sense ‘attack, assail’ (v. O.E.D. greet, vb.* 2), 
‘And if they are surrounded there, they shall be grievously assailed by 
hunger.’ The abbreviation sign of the latter word I extend re against 
Morris’ er. 


3467-8. Ai was moses one in Sis dine. 
Dis folc wende hauen for-loren him ine. 


‘Ever was Moses alone in this din. The people thought they had lost him 
therein’ (or ‘in which the people thought they had lost him’). There is 
no need to change him ine to hine with Morris. 


3581-2. And mengde in water and ford it of. 
And gaf Sat folc drinken Sat drof. 


Holthausen (Anglia 15, p. 193) alters these lines to And mengde in water 
and ford it gaf | And let Sat folc drinken Sat draf, but of is to be taken 
as a spelling for hof, the pret. of heven ‘heave, raise, draw’, O.E. hebban: 
‘And mixed it in water and drew it (the mixture) off, And gave the people 
the dregs to drink.’ Loss of initial h before vowels (owing to Norman 
influence) is extremely common in the text. The rhyme (h)of : drof could 
be exchanged for (h)af : draf (the pret. form haf for Adf occurs e.g. in 
Chaucer and in the Cursor Mundi; v. O.E.D. heave), or drof could be 
a special E. Angl. form analogous to gouel for gauel ‘tax, tribute’ G.E. 
844, 846, 848, and to O.E. gofol for gafol in the Battle of Maldon (cf. the 
references given in his edition of the latter text (p. 47) by E. V. Gordon, 
who indicates that the change of af to of belongs to Essex and the 
E, Midlands). 
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4049-54. De ginge wimmen of Sin lond. 
Faiger on sigte an softe on hond. 
And brigte on hewe on speche glad. 
Wid Sgere sal ic sondes sad. 
De du ten vt gen dis men. 
De cumen brewen herte-bren. 


‘The young women of thy land, fair of sight and soft of hand, bright of 
complexion and merry of speech, sent off as messengers with (this) 
splendid equipment, make thou march out against these men.’ With 
Morris we should read gere for Sgere 4052 (Kélbing: dere), with Kélbing 
and Holthausen sellic for sal ic 4052, and with Morris and Holthausen Do 
for De 4053. Kélbing and Holthausen take sondes to mean ‘courses of 
food’, but Morris’ interpretation ‘messengers’ is the correct one in my 
opinion. On the other hand, Morris renders gere by ‘haste’, and puts a 
semicolon after sad, neither of which seems acceptable. In line 4054, 
Morris’ alteration of cumen to cunen appears unnecessary: ‘who come to 
produce heart-burning.’ 


- Lund. O. ARNGART. 


Karl Brunner 70. Professor Karl Brunner of Innsbruck, the well-known 
Old and Middle English scholar, celebrated his seventieth birthday on 
June 14th. Friends and colleagues from many countries honoured him by 
the presentation of a Festschrift, which has appeared as Volume LXIII of 
the Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie. 


Otto Funke. Dr Otto Funke, Emeritus Professor of English in the 
University of Bern, has been elected a Corresponding Foreign Member of 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences. 


Niels Bogholm+ Emeritus Professor, Dr. Niels Bogholm died on May 5, 
1957.. He was born 11 June 1873, and took the Copenhagen doctor’s 
degree in 1906 with a thesis on Bacon and Shakespeare (in Danish). He 
taught at Copenhagen as lecturer 1911-19 and as professor 1919-45, for 
many years as the colleague of Otto Jespersen. His principal subjects were 
English grammar, semantics and language history. Within these fields he 
published a number of books, most of them in Danish, though his chief 
work, English Speech From an Historical Point of View (1939) was written 
in English. His book on the English prepositions was translated into 
Japanese by Saito. Bogholm had a keen ear for grammatical and semantic 
distinctions, and it is to be regretted that the bulk of his work is accessible 
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only to readers of Danish. He was a philologist of the older school, a 
learned and widely read man, who shunned the limelight, but whose sterling 
personal qualities won the affection of all that knew him. — C.A.B. 


Corrigenda, Readers of the article on ‘Gender in The Peterborough 
Chronicle’ in the June number are requested to correct the following 
misprints: p. 110, last line but one, ‘1905’ should be ‘1095’; p.111, 1. 9 from 
below, ‘animate’ should be ‘inanimate’; p. 113, 1. 2, ‘besides’ should be 
‘beside’; ib., 1. 4, “sea” should be ‘seo’. 


Reviews 


The Tragedies of George Chapman. Renaissance Ethics in 
Action. By Ennis Rees. Harvard University Press. 1954. 
223: ppe <$4:50 net. 


Mr. Ennis Rees’ sober-minded, new evaluation of Chapman’s tragedies 
commands respect for its elaborate but undeviating analysis of the Christian- 
humanistic ethos with which Chapman imbued his tragedies. Rees’ 
argument progresses slowly but the main object is never lost sight of and 
is so closely followed that the reader feels he is led by a safe guide. 
Having found that Chapman’s non-dramatic work affords a firm basis for 
a preliminary inquiry and that, philosophically, it is on a par with 
Chapman’s dramatic output, Rees opens his book with an analysis of The 
Shadow of Night and The Tears of Peace, two long poems which are 
now generally regarded as containing the most important clues to an under- 
standing of Chapman’s doctrinal position. Chapman’s conception of 
learning, the Neoplatonic cast of his thought, his peculiar conception of 
virtue as a Christian ideal of self-sacrifice and love as opposed to virta in 
the Machiavellian tradition, these are the main items of the preliminary 
chapter in Rees’ book. In five following chapters, devoted to Bussy 
D’Ambois, The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron, The 
Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, Caesar and Pompey, and The Tragedy of 
Chabot Admiral of France, Rees proceeds to illustrate in detail how 
Chapman's ethical creed affects character-portrayal in the tragedies. 
Christian humanism, however, was so much in the air in the Renaissance 
that the detection of it in Chapman appears, at first sight, to be unrewarding. 
Rees makes such adroit use of this insight, however, that he is able to 
divest himself — and his reader — of the conventional portrait of his 
subject and succeeds in reversing the widely current view that Chapman 
was a romantic individualist who created his characters under the influence 
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of Marlowe; in the second place, he shows that Chapman accepted a 
conventional distinction between the Homeric heroes Achilles and Odysseus, 
one characterized by ‘predominant perturbation’ and the other by ‘over-ruling 
wisdom’, and makes the interesting point that Chapman's tragedies fall 
into two categories exemplifying this distinction. However, the dictum that 
le tout est dans le tout also applies here, for it goes without saying that this 
distinction coincides directly with the opposition between the ideal of virti 
and that of humanism. 

Rees’ technique for examining Chapman’s Christian-humanistic ideals is 
the same throughout the last five chapters and this is why I wish to confine 
myself to making a few remarks on the second chapter, which deals with 
Bussy D’Ambois. Rees illustrates Chapman’s ethical purpose with discern- 
ment .and his elucidation of plot-development is always instructive. But 
he would have gained much if in his discussion of the connotations of 
keywords, he had related them to relevant critical literature. In discussing 
the concept of ‘nature’ behind Bussy D’Ambois, for example, more light 
might have been thrown on Chapman's ideas if Rees had examined this 
concept within the wider frame of Renaissance Stoicism and free-thought 
(see, for instance, R. C. Bald, ‘‘“Thou, Nature, art my goddess’: Edmund 
and Renaissance Free-~Thought’, in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial 
Studies, 1948, pp. 337-349). Instead we are given a few casual references 
to ‘ordered’ and ‘unordered’ nature, concepts which are in fact vital to a 
clearer understanding of the ideational structure of Bussy D’Ambois, and 
of other Chapman plays as well. To indicate the value of such an 
exploration to Rees’ study one need only cite a few of the passages where 
‘nature’ is directly or indirectly referred to: III, ii, 98; III, ii, 363; III, ii, 435; 
IV, i, 37; IV, i, 102; V, ii, 7 ff. (line references are to the Parrott edition 
of Chapman’s tragedies). 

In general, it may be said that Rees’ claim that Chapman’s tragedies 
‘are comprehensively studied as they appear in the consistently Christian- 
humanistic context of the rest of his work’ (p. 42) is set forth with clarity 
and precision. But one wonders why the author has not been able to bring 
more enthusiasm to his subject in order to help readers in the somewhat 
exacting task of appreciating Chapman. 


Ghent. W. ScCHRICKX. 


Animal Poetry in French and English Literature and the Greek 
Tradition. By A. Lytton Setis. (Indiana University Public- 
ations, Humanities Series No. 35.) Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1955. xxxiv + 329 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 


The post-lapsarian innocence of animais is attracting us again through the 
poems of Edwin Muir: but beasts, insects and fish have generally been 
occasions for human self-measurement and charity. The humanity of a 
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nation’s laws is suggested by their provision for animals; the development 
of humanitarianism in the latter eighteenth century parallels the revival of 
feeling for animals. God created Adam later, and then gave him dominion 
over his forbears — by four days — the animals. The snake began its 
psychological performance soon after, and it was left to D. H. Lawrence, a 
controversial number of centuries afterwards, to rescue it from opprobrium 
and put it back into innocence. Animals have been sacrificed in atonement, 
totemized in sympathetic fear, and made over into myths and symbols by 
black and white magic, Christianity and psychologists. Descartes, replying 
to Montaigne and Charron, insisted that animals were clocks, thus reversing 
the Aristotelian and twentieth century view that they vie with men for 
feeling, intelligence and potentiality, an opinion upheld by La Fontaine, 
Milton and Alfred Wallace. Mr. Sells’s introduction surveys philosophical 
opinion on animals, most of which, until quite recently, pivoted around the 
question of whether animals had souls and if so whether they were like men’s. 
But Mr. Sells’s business is ‘not to treat of animals in fable, folklore, or 
allegory, but simply of that kind of poetry which attempts to portray the 
animal, bird, or insect objectively and sympathetically’; and he claims that 
his book is the first of its kind. This plan cuts out unicorns, hippogriffs, 
wiverns, the phoenix, Actaeon, Cock Robin, Herne and Horus, and the 
beast epics from the Middle Ages to the contemporary cinema. 

Mr. Sells modestly says his book is for ‘the cultured reader rather than 
for the scholar of exceptional attainments’: he means that the Greek is 
translated, the Latin mostly is not, and that his charming book demonstrates 
his research without pomp and circumstance. He does not analyse, hardly 
criticises, and enjoys nearly everything he prints. It is in fact almost an 
annotated and chronologically arranged anthology, a useful body of material 
usually neglected. 

I doubt whether poets inspired by animals ever regard them other than 
anthropomorphically, or can do so, or ever approach a zoological objectivity; 
and sympathy for them tends to be sophisticated. Animals are for poets 
analogies of men, heraldic emblems, moral metaphors for scoring off men, 
a world of mysterious being which reminds them of Being. The densest 
part of this book clusters around the English period of Smart, Cowper, 
Burns and Blake, all vividly aware of the other, bestial world. The nine- 
teenth century albatrosses and larks — Mr. Sells shows how many there 
were — are different, part of the beast mythology of Shelley, Hugo, Keats, 
Tennyson and Leconte de Lisle. Birds by then have become symbols of 
freedom or imprisonment, or loneliness in ‘le silence universel’. Mr. Sells’s 
own interests may be judged from his comment on Burns, who ‘had only 
to compose a song about country life to write in the spirit and almost the 
manner of the Greeks. He was, of course, aware of being an emulator of 
Theocritus, though he probably did not know that he was an even more 
authentic successor of Anyte, Leonidas, and Archias.’ Mr. Sells’s limit- 
ations appear in his remark on The Ancient Mariner: ‘The poem is less 
moving than Hart-Leap Well, and of a pathos less intense’. Wordsworth 
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is ‘our greatest animal poet’ and The White Doe of Rylstone ‘a poem of 
quite indescribable beauty’. Baudelaire is ‘the poet of modern corruption’ 
but ‘had this redeeming grace, that he was fond of cats’ — but Mr, Sells 
has his tongue in his cheek there. 

The poems begin with the dogginess of Argus (even doggier in Pope’s 
version) and the Greek animals sharing in human wretchedness. For 
Aeschylus one law of righteousness ‘requires that we hurt no living thing’. 
Very soon it appears that the problem has usually been one of taste, how 
to avoid sentimental condescension, anthropomorphic whimsicality, and 
patronising pet-adoration, a task neatly demonstrated by Keats and Hunt 
on December 30, 1816. Keats begins his poem on the grasshopper and the 
cricket with “The poetry of earth is never dead’, and Hunt's includes things 
like ‘oh sweet and tiny cousins’. Mr. Sells shows that after the Greeks 
and before the Romantics the period of enthusiasm for animal poetry begins 
with Petrarch and ends about 1650 — one of those long renaissances. 
He quotes Chaucer, although his allegories do not really count, and 
innumerable Frenchmen between 1554 and 1584, and then comes to the 
English period of Skelton, Breton and Shakespeare’s animal imagery. 
He is inadequate on the martlets in Macbeth and on Marvell’s The Nymph 
Complaining... and gives a good deal of Lovelace including ‘Compendious 
Snayl! thou seem’st to me Large Euclid’s strict epitome’ and a brilliant 
version of Ausonius’s epigram on the hare hunted into the sea: 


On the Sicilian strand a hare well wrought 
Before the hounds was by a dog-fish caught; 
Quoth she: all rape of sea and earth’s on me, 
Perhaps of heaven, if there a dog-star be. 


Moliére gets an honourable mention for ‘les bétes ne sont pas si bétes 
que l’on pense’, but La Fontaine, like Aesop, is largely out of order because 
‘his animals are apparently men and women in disguise’. Rather sur- 
prisingly, Mr. Sells is not as thrilled as he ought to be by Pope's lines on 
the spider — surely this is just what he is looking for. But he rightly 
gives Leconte de Lisle a chapter to himself and his jungly, obsessive, red 
in tooth and claw world of Byronic jaguars and other-minded dogs. He 
does not mention Hopkins at all. Finally, he thinks this kind of poetry has 


declined because ‘our age is not a poetical age’ and ‘the invention of the 


animal story has canalized in prose all the inspiration which formerly found 
expression in verse’. Mr. Sells does not seem to have looked very closely 
at Lawrence, Robert Frost, Mariane Moore, Elizabeth Bishop and Edwin 
Muir. 

Reading this book convinced me of one curious thing: nothing here is as 
deeply moving as the animal passages in Hélderlin’s Der Mensch and the 
first and eighth Duino elegies of Rilke. 


Groningen. E. N. W. Mottram. 
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Hans Andersen and Charles Dickens. A Friendship and its 
Dissolution. By Euias Brepsporrr. (Anglistica, Vol. VII.) 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde & Bagger. 1956. 140 pp. 25 Danish 
kroner. (To subscribers kr. 18.50.) 


This is a revised version of a book published in Danish in 1951. It 
draws largely on unpublished material in the Danish Royal Library and is 
the first full-scale treatment of the subject to appear. It supplements, and 
on several points corrects, the accounts of the Dickens-Andersen friendship 
found even in the latest biographical studies of Dickens. 

When Andersen first came to England in 1847 he already knew and 
admired Dickens’s novels. A good deal of his own work had appeared in 
English translations and been enthusiastically received, one of his admirers 
being Dickens. He was lionized by London society and met Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, and many other prominent people. It was 
at Lady Blessington’s house that he first met Dickens, who made much 
of him, gave him an inscribed set of his novels, invited him to spend his last 
evening in England with him at Broadstairs, and walked to Ramsgate the 
next morning to see him off. 

During the next 10 years they corresponded at irregular intervals. It is 
a well-known fact that Dickens was in the habit of destroying the letters 
he received, and made a bonfire of accumulated correspondence at Gad’s 
Hill in 1860. It is therefore a piece of luck that Bredsdorff should have 
been able to print 13 of the famous Dane's letters to him. 12 are Andersen’s 
own transcripts of the translations which he caused to be made from his 
drafts in Danish, and one is an original letter which Bredsdorff found in 
the Town Museum of Wisbech. It escaped Dickens’s holocausts because 
he had given it to his friend Chauncey Hare Townshend. 

Andersen loved Dickens from their first meeting. His letters to him 
are couched in a highly emotional language, and the fact that he had to 
have somebody else translate them into English robs them of some of the 
engaging ingenuousness of his Danish epistolary style. The tone of 
Dickens's replies strikes one as a little uneasy: his natural kindliness 
prompts him to respond in the same key, but one feels that he finds it a 
little embarrassing to do so, and it never quite comes off. 

In 1857 Andersen came back and spent 5 weeks with Dickens and his 
family. For his account of this visit, which constitutes the greater part 
of the book, Bredsdorff uses Andersen's diaries at the Royal Library and 
the letters he wrote to his friends at the time. The papers in question are 
printed in full in English translations. They add considerably to our 
knowledge of the two famous writers, and give a more vivid picture of life 
at Gad’s Hill than anything else that has hitherto been published. 

The visit was not a success. It coincided with one of Andersen’s fits 
of ‘the spleen, my old heavy mood’. The neurotic, valetudinarian poet, 
always fussing about his health and his comfort (‘not enough sugar in the 
tea’), ever watchful for signs that he was not loved, and capable only of 
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expressing himself in broken English, proved a difficult guest, and the family 
breathed a sigh of relief when he went away. He was observant enough 
to perceive that he was outstaying his welcome as far as the Dickens 
children and ‘the aunt’ (Georgina Hogarth) were concerned, but Dickens 
himself was far too kind to show what he thought about it. There is a 
delightful passage where he comforts his guest, who is unhappy about some 
unfavourable press notices: he writes the word ‘criticism’ with his stick in 
the gravel, and rubs it out with his foot, telling Andersen that criticism is 
forgotten in a week, while his book will live forever. He did everything 
he could think of to amuse him, though not all of it was to Andersen’s taste: 
he took him for walks, which were far below his usual mileage, but tired 
Anderson out; he made him play cricket (Andersen complains in his diary 
that the ball hit him and hurt his fingers). He took him to see his 
performance of The Frozen Deep, and invited him to one of his readings 
(Andersen was too tired to go). He even asked his old enemy Bentley to 
dinner, because he was his guest’s publisher. 

To Andersen, Dickens came to assume the character of a protective father 
figure, who could disperse his melancholia and comfort him when the world 
seemed too hard. When Dickens was away, he was plunged in gloom; 
when he came back all was well. There is something very touching about 
his description of their last hours together, when Dickens drove him to the 
station at Maidstone, and Andersen could hardly bring himself to speak 
for grief at their parting. 

After Andersen's departure their correspondence petered out, in spite 
of the former's attempts to revive it. Bredsdorff refutes the often repeated 
assertion that he annoyed Dickens by giving too many Danish acquaintances 
introductions to him, but thinks that Dickens may have resented Andersen’s 
publication of his account of his stay at Gad’s Hill, which found its way 
into the English press at a time when Dickens's separation made it 
undesirable for him to have the public pry into his private life. This may 
very well have been so, but the explanation may also simply be that his 
work and his affair with Ellen Ternan left him no time or energy for a 
correspondence which he did not find any too congenial. 

I think Bredsdorff is a little unjust to Dickens in accusing him of duplicity 
because he gave Andersen the impression that he enjoyed his company, 
while commenting somewhat adversely on him in letters to his friends. 
No one denies that Andersen must have been a trying person for Dickens 
to have about the house. He was supposed to stay for a fortnight, and 
remained for 5 weeks. He arrived at a time when Dickens was frantically 
busy with The Frozen Deep, and when the household was on the verge 
of a domestic upheaval (of which Andersen apparently failed to notice 
any signs). His command of English was so insufficient that it must have 
been a real barrier to mutual understanding — no doubt it prevented the 
Dickens family from realizing that he was a person of great charm. 

Surely, the real point here is that Dickens had enough tolerance and 
insight into Andersen’s character to understand that of all people he must 
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at all costs avoid hurting him, and that he never showed him anything but 
kindness. It would be a mistake to regard his remarks about him to 
private friends as deliberate detraction: he was merely doing what he often 
did, viz. to amuse his correspondents by describing the oddities of people 
he had met, as in his description of how, in the belief that a coachman is 
going to rob him, Andersen stows away all his portable property in his 
boots, from which his host has to extract it afterwards. After all, Dickens 
made fun of his own father, whom he loved after a fashion, in his books. 
Andersen makes no appearance in any of them. 

The book is copiously illustrated, and the diary and letters very fully 
annotated. It combines scholarship with lightness of touch, and is more 
amusing to read than a good many novels. It adds considerably to our 
knowledge of Dickens’s personality and domestic surroundings. No one 
interested in Dickens should miss it. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BobDELsEN. 


The Life of Wilkie Collins. By Nurt PHarr Davis. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 360 pp. 1956. $5.75. 


To most people today Wilkie Collins is the author of The Woman in White 
and The Moonstone. So far as the reading of his works is concerned he 
will probably remain so, for though he was a prolific writer (how prolific 
one had scarcely realised before reading the present study), Mr Davis does 
not succeed in interesting us greatly in his other works; but he does interest 
us immensely in Wilkie Collins himself. That, after all, is what he set 
out todo. Of literary criticism there is very little in his book; he confines 
himself to Wilkie Collins the man and to the literary world in which he 
moved and of which he formed a part, tracing out the course of his life 
and his progress as a writer from his first entry into print with a life of 
his father, to the high-water mark of his achievement with his two famous 
mystery novels (together with which Mr Davis would class two other 
works, No Name and Armadale, the first of which is known to most 
people by title only and the second not at all), and then to his final and 
rather pathetic decline, frantically but unsuccessfully trying to recover 
something of his earlier prestige. 

Collins was a curious, bizarre sort of figure, in many ways un-Victorian 
yet essentially part of the Victorian scene and reflecting one side of its 
character and its tastes. The son of a Royal Academician, he was himself 
not without artistic talents. Beginning his working life in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of a tea warehouse, where he had been placed against his 
inclinations by his father, he soon decided that literature, not business or 
commerce, was to be his future sphere. Mr Davis, drawing upon letters, 
diaries and reminiscences of Collins himself and of those with whom he 
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was associated or who came into contact with him, traces out in detail his 
assiduous efforts to cultivate the acquaintance of the most influential and 
most socially eligible people, his negotiations and quarrels with editors and 
publishers, his very unconventional domestic life (beside which those of 
Dickens and Géorge Eliot seem very ordinary), the fluctuations in his 
fortunes both literary and financial, his hectic, impetuous career as a writer 
and for a while as a social figure, to the final paralysis and atrophy of his 
creative powers as a result of the excessive use of laudanum, to which from 
middle life he had become increasingly an addict. In many ways it is a 
sad story, though an all too familiar one, but Mr Davis gives it all the 
fascination of one of Wilkie’s.own novels. 

Popular as one or two of his works have remained, Wilkie Collins has 
never attracted the scholar’s attention as have most of the other Victorian 
novelists, though he has not been entirely neglected. It is natural to ask, 
then, what are the particular merits and achievements of Mr Davis's study ? 
First, it tells us much more about the facts of Collins’s life and his literary 
career than was known before. Secondly it brings him to life as a 
personality and gives us a good deal of psychological insight into the mind 
that could create those strange characters and seemingly intricate plots 
which so took hold of their creator that in his old age he went about the 
house under the delusion that a shadowy ‘green woman’ was waiting in all 
the nooks and dark corners to pounce upon him. Thirdly it goes far 
towards clearing up the mystery of his long association with Caroline 
Graves, the ‘woman in white’ whom, with her infant daughter, he rescued 
from a life of unhappiness and with whom he lived unmarried for a number 
of years until she left him to wed a plumber who had been engaged on 
some repairs in the house while Wilkie was away at Broadstairs. Wilkie 
himself attended the wedding as one of the principal guests! Later she 
returned to him and was taken back after he had entered into an illegitimate 
association with a certain Martha Rudd, by whom he had what he called 
‘a small morganatic family’. When Collins died both women attended the 
funeral at Kensal Green cemetery; Caroline was later buried in the same 
grave, which was faithfully tended by Martha until her own death! In 
the fourth place Mr Davis shows conclusively how the inspiration and the 
main ideas for almost all Collins’s writings came from his own experience 
and reading, and how each novel evolved. And finally he clarifies the 
relationship between Collins and Dickens. It was a curious and complex 


one. Collins, envious of Dickens’ success, was always trying to emulate 


him and to ‘play up’ to him, and in the early stages, when his works were 
being published in serial form in Household Works, he depended very much 
on the editorial favour of Dickens; yet on more than one occasion (before 
Edwin Drood, where the influence is quite obvious) Dickens profited by 
Collins’s inventiveness and plagiarised ideas from him. In the light of 
Mr Davis's revelations it seems impossible to doubt that this was so in the 
case of Little Dorrit and in the self-sacrifice of Sidney Carton in A Tale 


of Two Cities. 
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Mr Davis’s work is carefully written and fully documented. There are 
a few mis-spellings which may be put down as printer's errors and one or 
two other mistakes that are probably the author’s. The ‘Bedford in North 
Devon’ (p. 222), where Collins stayed with Dickens in 1860, is surely 
Bideford; and was Charles Reade’s novel Hard Cash ever called Very 
Hard Cash, the title given to it on page 234? If it was, an explanatory 
note is called for, since most readers will know it under the more familiar 
appellation. The introduction of Americanized spellings in quotations from 
manuscript and printed sources seems quite unwarranted (it appears most 
unlikely that Collins and his English correspondents used spellings such 
as favored and theater) and the assertion that Collins's The Law and 
the Lady and The Fallen Leaves provided the inspiration for Daphne 
Du Maurier’s Rebecca and Bernard Shaw’s Mrs Warren’s Profession and 
Pygmalion respectively needs more substantiation than is given. But these 
are minor faults and do not greatly mar a book which has made a definite 
contribution to our understanding of Wilkie Collins, and incidentally also 
to one aspect of the mid-Victorian literary world. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien. Im Auftrag der deqtechen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Amerikastudien herausgegeben von WALTHER FISCHER. 
Band 1. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1956. 213 pp. DM. 18.—. 


This first yearbook of the German society for American studies is, with 
its more than 200 large pages containing 12 articles, some of them of 
considerable length, as well as a number of extensive book-reviews, as 
weighty and critically valuable as was to be expected from German scholar- 
ship under present-day circumstances. In his introduction Walther Fischer as 
editor sketches the development of the project and formulates its objective: 
to promote scholarly study of America with the methods of the history of 
ideas insofar as this study restricts itself to American cultural life. Arnold 
Bergstrasser, with many years of experience at American universities at 
his disposal, discusses the practical problem of the integration of ‘American 
studies’ in the curriculum of the German university and favors the 
formation of groups of cooperating specialists in contiguous fields e.g. 
literature, nistory, sociology and philosophy — in the manner of the 
American ‘area-study’ groups, with a firm insistence on a thorough working 
knowledge of the language as a prerequisite. His interesting disquisition 
shows the immense practical difficulty the addition of ‘Amerika-Studien’ 
to the already over-loaded program, of the German university involves. 
Adolf Bohlen investigates modern American trends in the theory of language 
and their application to the work done today in the German schools and 
comes to a very modest conclusion: the necessarily elementary character 
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of the instruction given in secondary schools cannot be improved by the 
American experiments, however interesting they may be; he might have 
added to Bloomfield’s complaint at the low standard of language-teaching 
in America that instruction by women —- the word ‘teacher’, in American 
English, is feminine ! — will never arouse the average boy to exert himself 
to his utmost. In a very thoughtful essay on ‘Der amerikanische Demo- 
kratiebegriff in wortgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung’ Gustav H. Blanke sketches 
the varying values put on the werd democracy in America from Colonial 
days down to the present time. The conception is a dynamic one and 
designates things not as they are but as they ought to, and will, be, and 
it has been coupled, from time to time, with the missionary idea of its 
universal application to all mankind; in this connection arousing criticism 
and protest at home as well as abroad. In a concise, but weighty, article 
Helmut Kuhn, the director of the Amerika Institut at Munich, stresses the 
existence of a ‘Krisenbewusstsein’ in America below the optimistic surface 
long before it emerged as a dominant mood in present-day literature, 
Melville's rampant symbolism offering a convenient example. It is a 
welcome contribution to the revaluation of the American mind that has been 
in progress on both sides of the Atlantic during the last 30 years. Helmut 
Papajewski puts similar queries to present-day American literature, but 
would answer them more convincingly if he were less allusive and more 
explicit: one misses the necessary examples sadly. (Freud's theories were 
known to Robert Herrick, and made use of, several years before World 
War I.) John O. McCormick's disquisitions on the Novel and Society are a 
breezy reflection of one youthful aspect of American criticism today, from 
which, however, we learn some interesting facts, such as that ‘naturalism’ 
has become a kind of ‘dirty word’ in the criticism of the novel, that Dreiser 
and Farrell are ‘despised’ and that philosophy as applied to literature is a 
‘German vice’. Sreekrishna Sarma, in a detailed paper on Oriental 
influence upon Thoreau, makes useful additions and corrections to Arthur 
Christy's book on The Orient in American Transcendentalism (N.Y. 1932), 
but certainly overstates his case when he interprets Thoreau’s Walden 
experience entirely in the terms of Oriental philosophy. Wilhelm Clement 
has some fine and, in retrospect, sadly correct things to say about 
the part played in German-American political relations by the Monroe 
Doctrine. From the point of view of the philologist, the two chief tragic 
misunderstandings were the cemmunity of language and, consequently, of 


traditions between England and America not fully realized on the Continent, 


and the comparatively large independence of the German government with 
regard to the vociferous German public opinion, not realized in America. 
Hence the German bark appeared highly formidable, while a ‘bite’ never 
followed. In his critical teport on the latest literature about Tocqueville, 
Eberhard Kessel points out that until comparatively recently the Démocratie 
en Amérique was completely overshadowed by the Ancien Régime whose 
subject was much closer to the Continental reader than the wide open 
spaces and their experimental and often amateurish government in the 
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United States. The American book was never even adequately translated 
into German and Ranke, when he wished to consult an American history, 
turned to Bancroft — to find the copy in the Berlin Royal Library entirely 
uncut! The United States, obviously, was politically a blank page for the 
Germans of Bismarck’s day. Even today, however, scholars are waiting 
for a reliable French text to base their studies on and Tocqueville promises 
to loom up in the future as a greater mind than Marx and a richer 
personality than Jakob Burckhardt. A short but interesting paper by 
Helmut Blume on the German colonists in the Mississippi Delta in the 
early 18th Cent. follows, before a lengthy bibliography of German 
publications on American subjects closes the whole book. 

However, the most important as well as by far the longest (60 pp.) 
contribution to the volume is by Eduard Baumgarten, who has deposited 
here a great part, if not all, of the material resulting from his studies of 
Emerson’s influence on Nietzsche. He tells how he first found the threads 
that bound Nietzsche’s thought to Emerson’s and how he came upon the 
MSS in the Nietzsche-archives that proved the correctness of his surmise; 
he prints in parallel columns relevant passages of Emerson's Essays in the 
German translation Nietzsche used, with the latter’s comment, called 
Zarathustra Meditations; he likewise prints the 40 items from Nietzsche’s 
book of excerpts from Emerson, as well as the 24 passages from Emerson 
marked for excerption but not copied out, adding a long series of examples 
of how Emerson’s thoughts were absorbed and transmuted by Nietzsche; 
a fourth chapter traces consecutively the history of Emerson’s influence on 
Nietzsche from 1862 to 1889; a fifth chapter, which is to discuss Emerson's 
influence on Nietzsche’s main ideas, breaks off after Nietzsche's early 
refutation of orthodox Christianity, leaving the rest of this chapter and 
two others for a next instalment. Only the finished book can be adequately 
judged; since the fact of Emerson's influence on Nietzsche is now, mainly 
due to Baumgarten’s own research, pretty generally accepted and is the 
theme of a Basel dissertation soon to be published, there only remains to 
determine in detail what its extent and force in the German philosopher's 
system has been. Historically, this is undoubtedly one of the major finds 
in the clarification of 19th century thought. 


Basel. H. Lupexe. 


Melville's Quarrel With God. By Lawrance THOMPSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. 475 pp. $8.00. 


The publication of this book was an event eagerly awaited by students of 
Melville. It has long been recognized, of course, that the religious problem 
is close to the heart of Melville's work; both Braswell and Sedgwick 
demonstrated it, and more recent studies have explored the idea further. 
There still was felt to be room, however, for a thorough study of the 
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concept of God in Melville’s work, and Professor Thompson gave promise 
of filling that need. Not only had he chosen a fruitful theme; he seemed 
capable of doing it justice. Readers of his Young Longfellow know him 
as a careful scholar. Indeed, even a casual sampling of Melville’s Quarrel 
with God convinces one of the author's learning. Another point possibly 
in his favor was that he was not a specialist in Melville, and therefore 
brought few preconceived notions to what was his first complete reading 
of Melville. Such a fresh vision, he felt, might reveal new truths about 
Melville, if the reader were shrewd enough. 

Professor Thompson is shrewd, all right. In fact of all readers of 
Melville — of all those, that is, who have published their views — 
the author of Melville’s Quarrel With God is in a class by himself. To 
say this is not to exaggerate recklessly but simply to state one of the book's 
main conclusions. For this author believes that earlier readers have 
missed Melville’s true meaning and that it has been reserved for him to 
discover it. Nor is his interpretation merely a slight modification of earlier 
ones; if Professor Thompson is right in his reading of Melville, all former 
commentators have been wrong, not slightly but grossly wrong. 

The argument may be summarized briefly. By the time he turned from 
Typee and Omoo to his more serious books Melville had come to bitter 
conclusions about the world and its governor. Far from recognizing a 


_ benevolent creator, with the Transcendentalists and other romantic idealists, 


Melville was driven to making God accountable for evil in the world. 
Just how, though, with impunity, could an author air such blasphemous 
views before a family, a circle of friends and associates, and the community 
at large, that were essentially orthodox? No problem was offered by him 
whom Melville called the ‘superficial skimmer of pages’; content with a 
rousing sea yarn, such a reader could be trusted not to sound a book’s 
profundities. Readers who were more thoughtful but who were orthodox 
presented the real problem. How could Melville have his say without 
offending and alienating these people? What he did, says Professor 
Thompson, was to devise a method of irony which allowed him to make 
statements agreeable to the orthodox and at the same time pregnant with 
blasphemy, for those to discover who could. The plan was to ‘hoodwink’ 
the unsuspecting reader into making a satisfying but false reading, and 
to wait and hope for the reader of true discernment, to whom alone the 
daring truth would be revealed. 

This argument. then, constitutes an assumption as to how Melville 
operated and why, and from it Professor Thompson proceeds to examine 
the major romances from Mardi to Billy Budd. He studies passage after 
passage, weaving an ingenious and intricate web of interpretation. It is 
in these detailed commentaries, moreover, that he comes closest to being 
convincing, so that it may seem unfair to discuss his book in generalities. 
The limitations of a review require it, however, and it is precisely the 
author's general conclusions that are questionable. 

Professor Thompson sees Billy Budd as an allegorical representation of 
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the Fall of Man, with Billy, Captain Vere, and Claggart the counterparts, 
respectively, of Adam, God, and Satan. Billy's (Adam's) fate is in Vere's 
(God's) hands, and, contrary to Milton, his downfall is not -his own fault 
but that of the Captain, Vere-God. Far from being reconciled to this 
fact, says Professor Thompson, Melville bitterly opposed it. But since 
he could not attack God openly, he praised him ironically, thereby leading 
unsuspecting readers to take the book as Melville's ‘testament of acceptance.’ 

Melville is equally clear, Professor Thompson says, in his implied 
judgment of the protagonist's conduct in Pierre. It is Melville’s belief, 
he says, that ‘idealism like Pierre’s is ridiculous ... because it is made absolutely 
impossible by God Almigthy, and by society as an unconscious tool of God.’ 

Although the analysis of Moby-Dick is more suggestive and more 
satisfactory than the others, it, too, suffers from an unequivocal decisiveness. 
God, symbolized by the White Whale, ‘asserts a sovereign tyranny over 
man,’ and only the ‘freethinking and enlightened and heroic man,’ in the 
person of Ahab, ‘will assert the rights of man’ against this tyranny. Father 
Mapple’s eloquent commendation of Jonah’s repentance.and submission, 
so theologically respectable, must be read as irony, we are told, because 
Melville’s sympathies lie with the rebellious Ahab. Ambiguities, therefore, 
are devices of deception. ‘In the chapter on “The Whiteness of the 
Whale,”’ this author says, ‘the ambiguities and equivocations should be 
recognized not so much as proofs of Melville’s uncertain viewpoint but 
rather as stylistic devices for deceptively masking Melville’s own dark and 
heretical convictions.’ 

What can be said of Professor Thompson's thesis? In spite of the 
author's erudition and ingenuity, he gives a misleading interpretation of 
Herman Melville. To represent Melville as one who had settled the 
religious problem for himself with assurance and finality, and whose basic 
literary strategy was to make dupes of his readers is to distort the truth. 
It does so because it rules out ambiguity as the central characteristic of 
Meélyille’s world view. This man was torn by doubt. Unquestionably at 
times he entertained views of God quite as hostile as those Professor 
Thompson ascribes to him, but they were not held without misgiving nor 
without challenge by the orthodoxies of his youth. Indeed, it is the 
tension created by these antithetical forces that vitalizes his work. Is it 
possible to believe Moby-Dick would stimulate and tease the mind as it 
does if its philosophical core were as clear and simple as Professor 
Thompson says it is? Ahab’s action is both heroic and foolhardy. The 
conflict of forces is resolved artistically in the book, but it 1s not resolved 
philosophically because, Melville implies, it is not resolvable. 

On this question one returns always to Hawthorne’s entry in his journal, 
after his meeting with Melville in Liverpool, November, 1856. The 
testimony is particularly valuable, not only because Hawthorne was a man 
of insight, but also because he had often talked to Melville about religious 
matters, and because by Melville’s own admission he had read Moby-Dick 
with sympathy and understanding. Above all, the statement reveals 
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Melville as a doubt-torn man: ‘He can neither believe, nor be comfortable 
in his unbelief; and he is too honest and courageous not to try to do one 
or the other.’ Professor Thompson admits the journal entry is the ‘finest 
contemporary portrait we have of Melville,’ but his own view of the man 
is markedly at variance with it. His view of Melville is provocative and 
challenging. It is also seriously misleading. 


University of Missouri. Leon T. Dickinson. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXIV 


99. A doctor has been summoned to attend to a woman about to give birth 
to a child. Finding that his ministrations will not be wanted until after 
some hours he announces his intention to go home and come back later. 
A young woman about the house begs him not to, as his presence will have 
a reassuring effect on the patient. 


‘Do stay. If you want to sleep — there’s the sofa. I'll keep very quiet. And if you 
would like some tea —’ 

Kit hesitated, his glance moving from her eyes to her mouth and from her mouth to the 
little brown mole under her right eyelid. 

‘All right. I oughtn’t to. — There might be another case.’ 

‘They can send for you. And aren't there other doctors ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


eee eeeeesecereesee 


‘Besides, if you went, they might send another doctor, and we'd rather have you.’ 
Warwick Deeping, Sorrell and Son, ch. XXVII, 2, p. 253 (Pan Books). 


What is the meaning of can in They can send for you? How would the 
non-finite functions (the ‘compound tenses’) be expressed ? 


100. A jade dragon has been stolen from a country-house. Mrs. Robinson, 
the village shopkeeper, informs the police that shortly after the time of 
the theft an unknown young man had come into her shop, who had dropped 
a parcel on the floor and had acted suspiciously when she tried to pick 
it up for him. She thinks this parcel may have contained the object stolen. 
The police find and interrogate the man in question. 


Lady Russell was sitting in the study at Hatley House when the detectives arrived 
on Friday morning. 

Well,’ she said, ‘what news have you?’ 

‘Only bad news, Lady Russell,’ said one of them. ‘It is very disappointing. The 
young chap from the hospital was our last hope. We went to his home and asked to 
see the parcel. At first he refused to show it to us. Then we told him about the dragon. 
He knew nothing about it. He went straight to Mandwick, where he lives, when he 
left Mrs. Robinson's shop. Then he was afraid and opened the box. It contained — 
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sleeping powders. While he was in hospital, he slept very badly. The doctor refused 

fo give him any more powders, so he took them when the nurse wasn’t looking. He was 

very sorry about it, and he has gone back to the hospital with the powders.’ Wendy 
Hall, The Jade Dragon of Hatley House, ch. 5, p. 19. 


The sentences in italics obviously report the statement of the suspect 
to the police. The detective, in retailing the young man’s words to Lady 
Russell, might of course also have used pluperfects in the main clauses: 
He had gone straight to Mandwick — he had slept very badly — the 
doctor had refused — so he had taken them. What difference, if any, 
would this make to the meaning of the statement by the detective? 


101. ‘I've done with you. A girl that would turn against her own father |’ W. W. Jacobs, 
Lawyer Quince. 

‘And he stole your watch,’ said the woman. ‘A nephew who would strangle and rob 
his own uncle and he nearly killed you ... As though a man who would do what he had 
done would stop at anything .... Miriam-Ann Hagen, Dig Me Later, ch. 2. 


I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Tennyson, Morte D’Arthur. 


What is denoted by would(st)?* 


102 a. I was not particularly pleased with Poirot and I told him so. Agatha Christie, 
The Big Four. 

I could not see anything to laugh at, and I told George so. Jerome, Three Men 
in A Boat. 

b. You must keep the boat moving. — Oh, all right, I'll tell them. Jb. 

No, no! No bread. Didn't you hear me tell you? A. Bennett, Buried Alive. 

Does your father know of your plan? — No, but I'll tell him. 

He asked me where I lived, and I told him. 

The policeman wanted to know my name and I told him. 


Why is tell not followed by so in the sentences under b?? 


103 a. At intervals he would have to rest, sitting on the ground and leaning his back 
against a gibbet-post: but when he did so he would have to be careful not to fall asleep. 
Martin Armstrong, The Widow of Ephesus. 

The thirteenth century Parliament did not become an assembly of the ‘estates’, as 
in France and elsewhere. At one time it threatened to do so. Low, The British 
Constitution, p. 26. : 

Mr. Povey, free to reconnoitre, did so. A. Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale I, ch. 6. § 2. 

b. “You saved me,’ he said curtly. — ‘Oh, George.’ — “Yes, you did.’ H. A. Vachell, 
Spragge’s Canyon. 

“Won't you come into the drawing-room?’ she said. And they did, looking rather 

sheepish. Rider Haggard, Mr. Meeson’s Will, ch. 15. 


1 This problem was suggested by Mr. A. Stutterheim, Linthicum, Md., U.S.A., who also 
supplied the first two quotations. 

2 The problem was suggested by, and the first four examples have been taken from, 
an article Inadvertenser och avsiktliga fel i den engelska skolgrammatiken by Mr. Tord 
Karlsson in Moderna Spraék for December 1950, 
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‘I believe you like fighting and getting over difficulties.’ 
I believe I do,’ said Charlotte complacently. Elizabeth in Riigen. 


Explain when we find do (did) and when do (did) so? 


In view of the summer-holidays and in order to enable correspondents 
outside Europe to send in their comments, the time-limit for receiving 
answers is put at October 15th and the discussion of the above points 
will take place in the December number. 


21, Frans Halsstraat, P. A. ERaApEs. 
Haarlem. 


Brief Mention 


A Syntax of the English Language of St. Thomas More. By 
F, Tu. Visser. The Verb. Part III. (Materials for the Study 
of the Old English Drama, New Series, Twenty-Sixth Volume.) 
Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, Uystpruyst, Publisher. 1956. 
xx, 753-956. 


After Otto Funke’s thorough discussion of Parts I and II in E. S., Febr. & April 1955, 
it will hardly be necessary to comment on Part III of Professor Visser's Syntax in the 
same detail. It continues the analysis of Syntactical Units with Two Verbs, followed by 
that of similar units with three, four, five, six or more. One construction after another 
is illustrated by quotations from the works of his favourite author and confronted with 
similar examples from the writings of his predecessors, contemporaries and successors. 
It is a gigantic task painstakingly and conscientiously performed, in honour of a great 
Englishman and in the devoted service of English philology. 

It is not surprising that a work of this kind should contain a number of misprints, most 
of them easily corrected; though the version of line 3 of the Leiden Riddle given on p. 822 
is unlike anything to be found in MS. Vossius 106. — Z. 


H. VinTERBERG & C. A. BopEtsEN: Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog. II: 
N-@. Kebenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1956. 906 pp. 
Price D. Kr. 198.— the two vols. 


We announced the first half of this Danish-English Dictionary in December 1954. The 
second half confirms the favourable impression made by its predecessor. Even a reader 
with only a moderate knowledge of Danish will be struck by the clarity and fullness of 
the treatment, which make this dictionary into a veritable storehouse of English idiom. 
The phenomenal success which it has met with in the country of origin is fully deserved.t 


— Z. 


1 For a detailed discussion see The Times Literary Supplement, April 26, 1957, 
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We want to draw attention to the appearance of Phonetica, an International Journal of 
Phonetics, edited by E. Zwirner (Miinster) and published by S. Karger (Basel). The 
first number (a double one) includes an article on the articulation of the English 
h-sounds by H. Koziol (Graz), who also reviews the latest editions of Daniel Jones's 
Outline of English Phonetics and English Pronouncing Dictionary, and a review article 
by J. D. O'Connor on Recent Work in English Phonetics. The quality of the various 
contributions is commendably high; typographically, one might object to word-divisions 
like mo-vements and whe-reby, and to the use of ’ instead of | as a stress mark. The 
journal, which contains articles and reviews in German, English and French, with 
summaries in all three languages, and which will be published quarterly in issues of 
64 pages, costs Sw. Fr. 33 per volume. — Z. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. By E. 
KruisincAt. Eleventh Edition. Revised by C. HEDEMAN and 
J. J. WESTERBEEK. Groningen: P. Noordhoff N.V. 1957. ix + 
178 pp. F. 5.90, cloth f 7.50. 


After the death of Eykman and Kruisinga original work on English phonetics in Holland 
(with the single exception of Cohen’s The Phonemes of English) seems to have come 
to a stop. Kruisinga’s English Sounds is out of print, but his Introduction survives as 
a relic from a bygone period, revised by two of his former pupils. The eleventh edition, 
six years after the tenth, testifies to a continuing demand, which it probably meets to 
the satisfaction of those concerned. It is, perhaps, characteristic that it contains no 
suggestions for further study. Jones’ Outline of English Phonetics is mentioned once 
in a footnote; so is Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English. If there are references to the 
English Pronouncing Dictionary or to any other work on phonetics, they have escaped us. 
But then, as early as 1951, in their Preface to the tenth edition, the revisers, after a 
study of publications on phonetics during the last 37 years, had come to the conclusion 
that ‘plus ca change, plus ¢a reste la méme chose.’ 

It so happens that a less sceptical reviser might find in the number of Phonetica 
announced above two observations by H. Koziol that might make him reconsider what 
students of the Introduction are told about the [h] sound and about the phoneme (Jones’ 
definition of this central concept of modern phonetics is tucked away in a footnote). 
Turning over a few pages at random, one wonders whether the whole point of the 
historical excursus on o for u (§ 159) is not lost by putting m, n, v between square 
brackets, as if it was a question of sounds instead of letters. Also, why the two 
pronunciations of government given in §277 are those which Jones in his Dictionary 
places third and fourth, There is a fairly large number of misprints and typographical 
inconsistencies; however, de minimis non curat lector. — Z. 


Books Received 


1953 
[Received 1957] 


Essais d’Etymologie Cynégétique. Par G, Titanper. (Cynegetica I.) Lund. 112 pp. 


1955 
[Received 1957] 


Thomas Wolfe et 'Europe. Par G, M. Reeves, Jr. Paris: Jouve. 158 pp. 
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1956 
[Received 1957] 


Die Germanischen Runennamen. Ein Beitrag zur idg.[gc:m. Kultur- und Religions- 
geschichte. Von. K. ScHNEWER. Meisenheim am Glan: Verlag Anton Hain K.G. xii+ 635 
pp. DM 55.—, cloth DM 59.—. 


Alemannisch-nordgermanisches Wortgut. Von E. Kot. (Beitrage zur schweizer- 
deutschen Mundartforschung, Band VI.) Frauenfeld: Verlag Huber & Co. xxv + 155 pp. 
Sw. Fr. 12.45, DM 12.—. 


An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Holborough, Kent. By Vera I. Evison. (Reprinted from 
Archaeologia Cantiana, Vol. LXX, 1956). Pp. 84-141. Printed by Beadley Brothers Ltd., 
Ashford; and 109 Kingsway, London W.C. 2. 


La Vénerie de Twiti. Le plus ancien traité de chasse écrit en Angleterre. La Version 
anglaise du méme traité et Craft of Venery. Publiés par G. TitaANDER. (Cynegetica II). 
Uppsala. 100 pp. Sw. Cr. 12.—. 


Zur Verteilung von Vers und Prosa in Shakespeares Dramen. Von E. TscHopp. 
(Schweizer Anglistische Studien, 41. Band.) Francke Verlag Bern. vii + 118 pp. S.Fr. 8.-. 

The Songs and Sonets of John Donne. An Editio Minor with Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by T. ReppatH. London: Methuen. li + 155 pp. 18s, net. 

“Some Thankfulnesse to Constantine’, A Study of English Influence upon the Early 
Works of Constantijn Huygens. By R. L. Cou. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. xi -+ 
169 pp. Cloth Fl, 14.50. 


George Farquhar als Dramatiker. Von K. Spinner. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 


40. Band.) Francke Verlag Bern. 119 pp. S.Fr. 8.—. 


The Compound Epithet and its Use in American Poetry from Bradstreet through 
Whitman. By N. Pettora. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. B 105) Helsinki: 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia. 299 pp. Price 1200 mk. 


1957 


A History of English Literature. The Middle Ages and the Renascence (650—1660). 
By Emue Lecouis. Translated from the French by Helen Douglas Irvine. — Modern 
Times (1600—1950). By Louts Cazamian. Translated from the French by W. D. Mac- 
Innes, M.A., and the Author. Revised Edition. Bibliographies by Donald Davie and Pierre 
Legouis. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. xxiii + 1427 pp. 25s. net. 

Studies in English Language and Literature. Presented to Professor Dr. KARL BRUNNER 
on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday. Edited by Dr. Stecrriep Kornincer, M.A. 
(Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, herausg. van Friedrich Wild, LXV.) Wien- 
Stuttgart: Wilhelm Braumiiller. x ++ 290 pp. $ 6.20. 

The Seasons of the Year. Chapters on a Motif from Beowulf to The Shepherd's 
Calendar. By N. E. Enxvist. (Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum. XXII. 4.) Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag. Helsingfors: Academic 
Bookstore & Northern Antiquarian Bookstore. viii -- 219 pp. 

Middle English Dictionary. Hans Kuratu, Editor; SHERMAN M. Kuun, Associate 
Editor. Part A. 4, 381—508. Part B. 1, 509—636. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. Price $3.00 each. 

Mittelenglisches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. Von K. BRUNNER und R. Hitrmair }. Zweite, 
verbesserte und erganzte Auflage. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 124 pp. DM. 5.60. 


The Chastising of God’s Children and The Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of God. 
Edited from the Manuscripts by J. Bazire & Eric Cortepce, Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


x + 359 pp. 42s. net. 
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The Complaint Against Hope. An Edition by K. G. Witson. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press. 47 pp. Price $ 1.50. 

English Pronunciation 1500—1700. By E. J. Doxsson. Volume I: Survey of the 
Sources. xxii[i] ++ 444 pp. Volume II: Phonology. vi, 445—1078 pp. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. Price £8. 8s. net. 

Il Dramma Pre-Shakespeariano. Studi sul Teatro Inglese dal Medioevo al Rinascimento. 
Di A. Lomparpo. Venezia: Neri Pozza Editore. 224 pp. + Index. Lire 1.500. 

The Frame of Order. An Outline of Elizabethan Belief taken from Treatises of the 
late Sixteenth Century. Edited by J. Wunny. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
224 pp. 26s. net. 

Shakespeares Dramen. Von Max Liirui. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 474 pp. 
Cloth, DM. 20.—. 

Shakespeare’s Sources. I: Comedies and Tragedies. By KENNETH Muir. London: 
Methuen & Co Ltd. ix -+ 267 pp. 25s. net. 

Shakespearean Tragedy and the Eli:eb<‘han Compromise. By P. N. SieceL. xvi + 243 
pp. New York University Press. $5.00 

The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare. By I. Ripner. Princeton 
University Press. xii -+ 354 pp. Price $5.00. 

The Economy of Action and Word in Shakespeare’s Plays. By A. GERSTNER-HIRZEL. 
(The Cooper Monographs on English and American Language and Literature, edited by 
H. Liexe, Basel, Switzerland. 2.) Francke Verlag Bern. 134 pp. S.Fr. 13.50. 

Shakespeare’s Wordplay. By M. M. Manuoop, London: Methuen. 192 pp. 18s. net. 


The Second Part of King Henry VI. Edited by A. S. Camrncross. (The Arden 
Shakespeare.) liv + 197 pp. London: Methuen & Co, 21s. net. 

Kommentar zu Shakespeares Richard III. Interpretation eines Dramas, Von W. CLEMEN. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 356 pp. Cloth 25.— DM. 

The Tragedy of King Lear. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by L. B. WricHT 
and V. L. Freunp. New York: The Pocket Library. xliii + 125 + 125 pp. Price 35 c. 


King Henry VIII. Edited by R. A. Foaxes. (The Arden Shakespeare.) London: 
Methuen & Co, Ixv + 215 pp. 21s. net. 


The Sources of The White Devil. By G. BokLunp. (Essays and Studies on English 
Language and Literature, XVII.) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequiststka Bokhandeln, 226 pp. 
Price Sw. Crs. 19:— (25/—). 


From Dryden to Johnson. Edited by Boris Forp. (The Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, 4.) Penguin Books Ltd. 512 pp. Price 5/—. 


Matthew Prior. By R. W. KeTtoN-CreMER, Cambridge University Press. 25 pp. 3/3 net. 


Serial Publication in England before 1750. By R. M. Wires. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. xv + 391 pp. Price 50s. net. 

A Note-Book of Edmund Burke. Edited by H. V. F. Somerset. With a Foreword 
by Sir Ernest Barker. Cambridge University Press. xii ++ 120 pp. 18s. 6d. net. 

Enitharmon. Stellung und Aufgabe eines Symbols im dichterischen Gesamtwerk William 


Blakes. Von H. Perrer. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 42. Band.) Bern: Francke 
Verlag. xii -+ 161 pp. S.Fr. 12.—. 
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On the Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Text 


In his essay ‘On Historical Scholarship and the Interpretation of Shake- 
speare’ (The Sewanee Review, Spring 1955) Professor L. C. Knights 
speaks only in passing of those preliminary technicalities of scholarship — 
the bibliographer’s problem of establishing what Shakespeare wrote and the 
linguist’s task of furthering the interpretation of the text — for it is with 
the major issues of criticism that Mr. Knights is primarily concerned. 
It is in the field of criticism too that Professor Lawlor makes his reply 
(The Sewanee Review, Spring 1956); while recording his own distrust 
both of ‘that “scholarship” which is directed towards a perfected past and 
that which concerns itself with an arbitrary present’ Mr. Lawlor does 
not contest the validity and significance of Mr. Knights’ conclusions. No 
linguist has yet ventured into the discussion, and it is, I think, of some 
importance that the linguist’s case should be considered; I hope that linguist 
and critic may end as allies in one cause. What I have to say is 
exploratory rather than definitive and I shall perhaps quote more briefly 
from Mr. Knights than justice would warrant, so as to have more space 
to discuss the methods and problems of the linguist seeking exclusively 
the contemporary Shakespearean meaning in the dramatic text. 

Mr. Knights fears ‘(1) that the claims that are sometimes made for 
“scholarship” as against “‘criticism’’ are excessive, (2) that there is a danger 
of substituting accumulated “‘knowledge about” for a living responsiveness; 
(3) and that the search for “ideal’’ contemporary meanings and implications 
tends to obscure the essential nature of art, and so (4) to make particular 
works of art, such as Shakespeare's plays, less potently available and (5) 
fructifying than they ought to be’. He continues ‘I may state here my 
own conviction, as against Mr, Bateson, (6) that the meanings of a poem 
are not exhausted by the meanings it may have had for its original readers 
(who, as Lascelles Abercrombie remarked, (7) did not respond as one 
man), adding too (8) that the meanings it had for the original audience 
cannot in any case be identified with the meanings of which they were 
fully conscious’. The numbering in the above I have inserted for ease 
of reference. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Knights’ first two statements are at all times 
valid, and it is well that they should be reiterated. Only I would add as 
a rider Professor Willcock’s caveat that ‘the best solvent of pedantry 
is not less knowledge but more’! Mr. Knights has not claimed for the 
critic a monopoly of ‘living responsiveness’; he will no doubt grant that 
the chief aim of the linguist must be to bring a living responsiveness to 
the dramatic text. It is fair to stress in addition what Mr. Knights might 


1 ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’, Shakespeare Survey 7, 1954, p. 12. 
E. S. XXXVIII. 1957. 13 
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well have put forward, that the effectiveness of scholarship depends on, 
and is complementary to, the effectiveness of criticism. Without a living 
criticism there is no space for living scholarship. When Macbeth, 
deliberating his projected murder of Duncan, says ; 


If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ‘twer well, 
It were done quickly: If th’Assassination 
Could trammell vp the Consequence (I vii 3) 


the critic may be grateful to the student of contemporary meanings for the 
small but significant detail that trammell need no longer be understood 
as ‘a draw-net and a contrivance for teaching horses to pace or amble’ but 
rather as a silken cord to bind the cerecloth. The linguist too must thank 
the enlightened critic that, before offering this new interpretation, she is 
not obliged to prove that Shakespeare came upon this sense while 
apprenticed to an undertaker! What Shakespeare wrote is sufficient 
evidence here of what Shakespeare knew. But other instances may arise 
where, unless the critical climate continues favorable, editorial tradition, 
backed by sentiment and a certain Puritanism, may well stand in the way 
of objective linguistic analysis. On the Hostess’ description of the death 
of Falstaff ‘his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene 
fields’ (Henry V, II iii 17), Professor Sisson has written in a recent 
study ‘It is almost blasphemous to question closely the most brilliant of 
emendations, which we owe to Theobald, babbled for Table ... Theobald’s 
emendation has now the authority of tradition and of proverbial use. Only 
a certainty could hope to oust it.’ The voice of America is perhaps less 
reverent. Hardin Craig, for instance, has affirmed that “Victorian propriety 
is thought to have gone to too great lengths in deciding what Shakespeare 
did or did not write in his plays’.* Now that we have celebrated the 
centenary of Freud's birth we may be ready to restore the authority and 
meaning of the original text here. Something will depend on the activity 
of the critic.* In so far as he would prefer to regard the detail of textual 
and linguistic study as something remote from, and only preliminary to, 
the criticism of Shakespeare’s plays as living works of the imagination, to 
that extent Shakespeare's work might be ‘less potently available’. 

I must not do Mr. Knights the injustice of supposing that in his third 
statement he is using the word ‘meanings’ in the narrow sense in which 
the linguist would use it. Even for the linguist however, while it is true 
that in the search for detail the whole may be obscured, it is none the 
less true that only through the detail is the whole comprehended. Mr. 
Knights speaks of ‘the failure of imagination that seems almost inevitable 
when the critic works too persistentiy and exclusively in terms of formulable 
ideas’ and this percipient comment might be very aptly applied to the 


2 New Readings in Shakespeare, Cambridge 1956, Vol. 2, p. 59. 

3 ‘Trend of Shakespeare Scholarship’, Shakespeare Survey 2, 1949, p. 109. 

4 I hope that he will consider the evidence set out in Nofes and Queries, Vol. 3, No. 7 
July 1956, pp. 283-7. I regret that it cannot easily be summarised. ; 
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work of the Shakespeare glossarist. Meaning is not always clear-cut; in 
the effort to define it one may give it too sharp an outline and so destroy 
the fluidity of dramatic speech; to quote the writer of the Ancren Riwle 
the tongue is ‘sliddri’, On the one hand, the single word may be 
meaningful at different levels; on the other hand, the creativeness of 
dramatic speech, in Shakespeare as in ordinary life, may turn current 
usage to unique and single effect. To hear in Richard III (1 i 106) ‘We 
are the Queenes abiects, and must obey’ is to understand ab- in opposition 
to the expected sub-, so that ‘abject’ is at once a known word and a unique 
compound, flung out fire-new from long smouldering resentment; it cannot 
satisfactorily be glossed only in terms of current usage; context, now as in 
Shakespeare’s time,*makes clear to actor and ‘auditor’ the dramatic 
‘grammar’: ab- is here the superlative of sub-. But re-creation of printed 
text in dramatic form will not always suffice to illuminate Shakespeare's 
dramatic intention; actor and producer may be seriously misled by non- 
contemporary editorial comment so that in the stage performance a line 
of great significance may be thrown away. In such cases it is only by 
reducing liberty of interpretation and by recognising afresh those factors 
within the text which limit meaning that we may have available again what 


Shakespeare first wrote. Consider the following passage from King Lear 
(IV vi 81) 


Gloucester. I do remember now: henceforth Ile beare 
Affliction, till it do crye out it selfe ; 
Enough, enough, and dye. That thing you speake of, 
I tooke it for a man: often ‘twould say 
The Fiend, the Fiend, he led me to that place. 
Edgar. Beare free and patient thoughts. 

Enter Lear. 


But who comes heere ? 
The safer sense will ne’re accommodate 


His Master thus. 


Accommodate here is currently interpreted ‘furnish or equip’ (Onions) 
with The safer (‘saner’) sense that of King Lear, as in Johnson's 
commentary: ‘Here is Lear, but he must be mad: his sound or sane senses 
would never suffer him to be thus disguised’. I have proposed instead for 
accommodate the equally contemporary ‘adapt itself to, maintain itself 
when confronted by’ and take the saner sense as that of Gloucester. 
A detailed study of contextual and linguistic evidence will show, I suggest, 
that Edgar's words are capable of one interpretation only: ‘Gloucester’s 
newly-recovered and precarious mental balance, — his resolution to endure 
affliction until death — will never be able to maintain itself against the 
shock and horror of encountering Lear as he now is’® I hope we may 
agree that it is, in part, the critic’s responsibility to assess the evidence put 
forward and to consider how henceforward the lines are to be spoken — 


5 Notes and Queries, June 1957, p. 237. 
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as a lame and isolated comment on an actor’s costume (Theobald’s flowers 
on Lear's hat) or as a foreboding of a new crisis which is to test to 
breaking-point Gloucester’s new-found sanity. Whatever the conclusion 
reached, the instance may serve to underline the urgency of our ‘search 
for “ideal” contemporary meanings’. As Professor Sisson has shown, 


The eighteenth century is infused into the nineteenth- and twentieth-century editions of 
Shakespeare as powerfully as the Middle Ages coloured the life and thought of 
Elizabethan England, with all the strength of tradition, of ingenuity, of skill, and of great 
names, in the long succession from Rowe down to Malone, Many a reading survives, 
even in recent editions, unperceived, unquestioned, in silence, as a legacy of the labours 
of an eighteenth-century editor. It might almost be written down for the direction of the 
modern editor of Shakespeare that his first duty is to beware of eighteenth-century 
contamination of the text.® 


All present-day editors are agreed on this principle; all, in practice, are 
deviationists from it. Professor Sisson restores the reading of the original 
text in Macbeth (IV iii 15) where Malcolm speaks of the judgment 
Macduff may make of Macbeth’s character : 


I am yong, but something 
You may discerne of him through me, 


and sets aside Theobald’s emendation ‘deserve’ for discerne which survives 
into most modern editions. Elsewhere, however, Professor Sisson may 
accept an eighteenth-century emendation rejected by others, as in Armado’s 
letter (Love’s Labour’s Lost, I i 251) where to the Folio’s ‘that low 
spirited Swaine, that base Minow of thy myrth’ he prefers Johnson's 
‘minion’; similarly ‘the drowzie race of night’ (King John, III iii 39) 
becomes, for him, ‘face’, for Dover Wilson ‘eare’. In each of these 
instances the linguist would find the word of the original text more 
meaningful than the non-Shakespearean substitute. 

I will not for the moment argue against Mr. Knights’ conviction (6) 
that the meanings of a poem are not exhausted by the meanings it may 
have had for its original readers. The linguist’s conviction is as deeply 
felt: that the meanings of Shakespeare’s text are not exhausted by the 
meanings it may have for non-contemporary editors. There are other 
questions which Mr. Knights raises — the variability of audience response 
(7) and the meanings picked up by the original audience at some level 
below full consciousness (8); these it may be profitable to consider. 
It is possible, I think, to argue that there are three categories of 
meaning-within-the-text. In the first of these, literary and linguistic 
evidence appears to be precise and prescriptive. Shakespeare has so 
made his characters speak, in usage demonstrably current among his 
contemporaries, that it is not properly open to the non-contemporary to 
withhold general assent from the single and unambiguous interpretation. 
I suggest that the accommodate instance cited above might fall into 


8 New Readings, Vol. 1, p. 3. 
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this class, and I suppose that, whatever may be the individual view 
of the individual instance, the category stands. In the second group, 
Shakespeare has so contrived the interplay of dramatic dialogue that the 
meaning of the sense-unit (word, phrase, idiom, fragment of proverb etc.) 
is no longer simple. Current usage has been transformed into the 
creativeness of living speech. Here I think it is the job of the commentator 
to say ‘I can prove this sense current in Elizabethan English: I believe that 
the relatedness of evidence within the text at this point snows the dramatist 
to have been making play with this sense among others.’ Again I am 


bound to suppose that one is dealing with a kind of certainty; non-verifiable, 


according to present theory, but not to be disproved by actual or supposed 
variation in reader or audience response. Whether or not in 1605, let us 
say, an actor mistimed his emphasis, or a member of the audience less alert, 
less intelligent, less keyed up to the idiom, missed the joke, the pun, the 
tragic allusion, we can still see the original in the printed text. In this 
category also where the argument for the exploitable implication is solidly 
based on internal and external evidence, it may, I hope, be accepted that 
the present-day student has no liberty to deny it, although individually, in 
this year as in 1605, the hearer may consent, or not, to receive it. The 
passage on Falstaff's death, ‘his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a 
Table of greene fields’, I would suggest as an example in this category. 
Within these two groups the linguist tries to emphasise the contemporary 
meanings to which the text directs us, to compel our acceptance of the 
artist's intention. Ideally no-one here, linguist or critic, has freedom of 
interpretation. Shakespeare himself has restricted it. But over and 
beyond those instances where word-meaning must be defined in accordance 
with demonstrable artistic purpose, there are, I suggest, in the third group, 
many others where the meaning of the sense-unit in Shakespeare's draft, 
whether read or heard, would depend on the linguistic background — and 
perhaps I should say also, the linguistic personality — of the individual 
apprehending it. The more we know of contemporary meaning outside 
of Shakespeare's text the richer the individual responses we can postulate 
and the more likely we are to hit on some of the less conscious meanings 
perceived by dramatist, actor and audience in his day. And we are to 
remember here (for it is about the only thing we can ‘prove’) that what 
the printed record offers of the spoken language of that time is the 
unsubmerged iceberg. A Derbyshire parish officer in the late seventeenth 


‘century gave relief to a poor man whose ‘wife was at ye abateing of child’; 


this ‘child-bearing’ sense I have not come upon elsewhere; if it were known 
to some of the theatre-goers of Shakespeare’s London, it would give a 
poignant undertone to Lear’s cry against his daughter ‘She hath abated 
me of halfe my Traine’ (II iv 161). As the pages sing their chorus 
(As You Like It V iii 21) 


When Birds do Sing, hey ding a ding, ding 
Sweet Louers loue the spring 
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some of the audience must, I think, have heard the sense ‘My ding-ding, 
my darling’ (as in Withall’s Dictionary 1602, and earlier). I suppose 
that the actors of Shakespeare's company were trained to bring out the 
‘echoes’ in his text: Malvolio, who would baffle Sir Toby, must bear 
Olivia’s pity, ‘Alas poore Foole, how they haue baffel’d thee’; Polonius, who 
plots with the King how they may bestow themselves to hear what Hamlet 
says to Ophelia, is himself bestowed ‘Not where he eats, but where he 
is eaten’. An ingenious Touchstone, echoing not a piece of written text 
but its accompanying gestures, could get a joke out of his reply to Corin 


(V i 68): 


Corin. Our Master and Mistresse seekes you; come away, away. 
Clowne. Trip Audry, trip Audry, I attend, I attend. 


A trip was, among other things, a herd of goats, and Touchstone has 
earlier tried to hasten Audrey with the words 


Come apace good Audrey, I will fetch vp your Goates, 
Audrey: and how Audrey am I the man yet? (III iii 1). 


I have tried with these examples to illustrate potential, non-proven 
variation in audience and actor response in Shakespeare's lifetime. My 
next instance supposes that the dramatist himself was influenced by words 
and senses of his Stratford boyhood, so that native usage and idiom played 
some part in shaping not merely his way of writing but also what he 
wrote. The supposition itself is, no doubt, valid for Shakespeare as for 
any artist; the technical difficulty of characterising ‘Stratford’ dialect in 
Shakespeare’s day I shall, for the present, by-pass. A century of research 
and a mint of money could not give us certainty on this point. It is none 
the less of the greatest interest to see in Shakespeare’s text words, phrases, 
collocations found (and in some instances, found, up to the present, 
nowhere else but) in the Stratford records roughly contempary with him. 
Debts in Stratford (and locally elsewhere, NED: from 1551) were reckoned 
sperate or desperate, having some hope of being paid or else irrecoverable. 
Shakespeare puns on this desperate in Timon (III iv 103): ‘these debts may 
well be call’d desperate ones, for a madman owes ’em’; it is possible that 
desperate in isolation carried for him the sperate/desperate antithesis. If 
so, we are to see a double meaning in Bolingbroke’s words on _ his 
unthrifty son: 


As dissolute as desp’rate, yet through both, 
I see some sparkes of better hope: which elder dayes 


May happily bring forth (Richard II, V iii 20) 


Dissolute is a repetition from ‘So dissolute a crew’ a few lines earlier, with 
perhaps the additional implication ‘unpaid’; solution can mean payment in 
Elizabethan English. The image recurs in Prince Hal’s calculation of how — 
in elder days he will redeem the time: 
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So when this loose behauiour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I neuer promised ; 

By how much better then my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsifie mens hopes (I Henry IV, I ii 233) 


Such efforts by the non-contemporary to discover non-explicit linguistic 
meaning are only to be justified by their success; where they do not 
convince they may well exasperate. Yet the niggling pedantry on which 
such efforts depend is itself inspired by that ‘perennial quickening of all 
genuine art’ of which Mr. Knights writes so well. 

One last point should perhaps be made. Mr. Knights has said of the 
varying interpretations of one play: 


to show how shifts of interest or emphasis have brought into view fresh sets of relationships 
within the play, relationships and significances that were ‘there’ all the time, yet not 
visible until a particular view-point had altered, as though the play were a many-faceted 
crystal refracting the light differently according to the way it is held; to see how even 
individual words and phrases can suddenly reveal a richness previously latent and 
unguessed at: this would be one way of suggesting what is meant when we speak of the 
perpetually generative power of a great work of art. 


The linguist tends to see the words and phrases as the play itself. I would 
not deny that such a view has its limitations. But only by looking for the 
ideal contemporary meaning, implicit and explicit, can we hope to find 


-both what was new and what was old in the detail of Shakespeare's 


language, what he created and what he found. As F. P. Wilson has 
expressed it: 


when the moment came thought and image rose from the pool of his memory to receive 
its appropriate language and rhythm ... for his earliest audiences too, there was discovery 
even when there was recognition; for what was old had become new. Always there 
was the power of ‘dressing old words new’, always the power of bodying forth dramatic 
theme and idea in characters at once particular and general; always the power of bringing 
whatever concerns the needs, high and low, of natural man into the order of a great design.? 


The significances that were there all the time are not, of course, to be 
apprehended in one way only; for the student of detail light may come from 
the several facets of the single word. What are we to make, for instance, 
of Othello’s speech (III iii 357): 


I had beene happy, if the generall Campe, 

Pyoners and all, had tasted her sweet Body 

So I had nothing knowne. Oh now, for euer 

Farewell the Tranquill minde; farewell Content; 
Farewell the plumed Troopes, and the bigge Warres, 
That makes Ambition, Vertue ... 

... Othello’s Occupation’s gone. 


On the level of feeling rather than that of statement is it not the 
unconscious sense of occupation which is of first importance here? 
(Compare ‘as odious as the word occupy’, 2 Henry IV, II iv 161.) Can 


7 ‘Shakespeare's Reading’, Shakespeare Survey 3, 1950, p. 20. 
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we suppose that it is by chance that Falstaff, alone of Shakespeare's 
characters, speaks the name of Achitophel?*® It has been shown that in 
oral tradition dishcloth is one answer to the ambiguous riddle of the ‘first 
dry, then wet’ type.2 When Juliet’s nurse advocates Paris’ cause with 
the words ‘Romeo's a dish-clout to him’ (III v 221) is not this symbol in 
every way in context? If Freud seems to us ‘like a pioneer who opened 
up new, rich and fascinating areas of thought’ do not these hitherto 
unplotted areas form the hinterland of much artistic experience?*° And 
may it not be through the contemporary meaning of the single word that 
we glimpse some part of the Elizabethan experience? In the words of 
Croce ‘Expression presupposes impression’; and in his words also ‘to 
understand one’s predecessors and to progress beyond them are not two 
distinct phases but one and the same phase, not two processes but a single 
process’ 7", 


University College, Hitpa M. Hume. 
London. 


Some Spellings and Rhymes in the Scots 
Sege of Troy 


That the dialects of the Midlands influenced Scots orthography is shown 
by the appearance in Scots texts of what can only be Southern forms and 
spellings. One of the ways in which the influence has been exerted is the 
appearance of an o (presumably [6] ) in certain words where a (presumably 
[4]) is the normal Scots spelling. This note deals with such spellings. 

Words spelled with o for a occur in many Scots texts,’ but they occur 


8 2 Henry IV, I ii 41. Achitophel supported Absalom in rebellion against his father 
David; when Absalom set aside his military advice Achitophel hanged himself, 

® English Riddles from Oral Tradition, Archer Taylor, Univ. of California Press, 1951, 
p. 602, No. 1451. Slippery, wet and greasy / When it’s in, it’s easy; / When it's out, 
it slips about, Slippery, wet, and greasy. 

10 ‘Freud and Literature’ by Phillip Toynbee, The Observer, Sunday, June 3, 1956. 

11 Aisthetic, B. Croce; in the ed. of 1953, p. 19; An Autobiography, London 1927, p. 80. 


1 To use as an example one of the forms discussed in the article, fone as a past participle 
form of the verb take. 

It is found in the Scots Rule of St. Benet 1349/50, ton: gone. The rhymes euerilkone : 
tone : gone and none :dispone : tone: gone are to be found in The Quare of Ielusy from 
the late 15th century (W. Lawson, The Kingis Quair and the Quare of Ielusy (London 
1910). Henryson rhymes mone : one: fone: gone in “The Bludy Serk’ (Henryson’s Poems 
Vol. III, Scottish Text Society 1906). Two such rhymes are to be found in Dunbar, 
tone: allone in ‘In May that as Aurora did Vpspring’, and annon:tone in “The Freiris 
of Berwik’, if that poem is Dunbar’s (S.T.S. Series 1 Nos. 2 & 3). 
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more frequently in the Sege of Troy than elsewhere. In that text they 
outnumber the normal forms in a? The problem of their appearance is of 
general interest for the development of the literary Scots dialect. 

The Sege of Troy, a translation of the Historia Destructionis Troiae 
of Guido della Colonna, seems to have been written about the end of the 
14th century or early in the 15th. Two fragments of it are used to fill 
gaps in two late MSS. of John Lydgate’s Troy Book: Douce 148 (Do) 
in the Bodleian and Kk v. 30 (Ca) in the Cambridge University Library. 
The same portions of the text are not found in both MSS. The first 
fragment, from the beginning of the Scots poem to line 596, is found in 
Ca alone. The second fragment consists of 3118 lines of which Do has 
1-916 and 1181-3118: Ca has 1-1562 without the break in Do, but with all 
after 1562 missing. The MSS. are of approximately the same date, late 
in the 15th or early in the 16th century. Ca is written by one scribe, 
Do is in two hands. But there are likenesses in orthography and dialectal 
peculiarity between Ca and the second hand of Do which sugge-t that 
the MSS. go back to a common original.*? For a long time the two 
fragments were associated with Barbour, author of The Bruce,* but this 
theory is now disproved.® 

The work is in rhyming couplets, and several times we find in rhyme 
an 6 vowel where in the Scots dialect we should expect 4. The appearance 
of the 6 might be due to a Southern scribe, but both of the scribes who 
shared the writing of Do were Scots. Scribe A, who wrote the first 
45 folios of the complete MS. and the last 30 folios of the Sege of Troy, 
was certainly Scottish: he changes the language of his Lydgate exemplar 
into his own dialect, using Scots words and forms.® The second scribe (B) 
who wrote well over 200 folios of the Lydgate text and only 9 of the Scots 
poem, was so strongly influenced by his exemplar that when he came to 
his Scots text he introduced Southern characteristics into his copy, though 
retaining a basically Scots dialect. The supposition that both were Scottish 
is strengthened by the appearance, at the end of the text in the hand of 
scribe A, of the words 


2 In the words discussed in the note, the a symbol occurs only 13 times in the fragments 


which are in both MSS. 
3 On the MSS. see H. Bergen, Description and Genealogy of the MSS. and Prints of 


Lydgate’s Troy Book (London 1908). See also his edition of Lydgate’s Troy Book 


(E.E.T.S. E.S. 97, 103, 106, 126). No. 126, published 1935, reprints the essential parts 
of the first study. 

4 C. Horstmann accepts this view in the only edition so far published: J. Barbours des 
Schottischen Nationaldichters Legendensammlung nebst den Fragmenten seines Trojaner- 
keieges (Heilbronn, 1881/2). ‘The line numbering is Horstmann’s. 

5 See articles by P. Buss in Anglia IX 493, and E. Koeppel in Englische Studien, X 373. 
6 Bergen, in a footnote on p. 47 of E.E.T.S. E.S. 126, states that the good Lydgate text 
of scribe A was due to his copying.from Pinson’s print of 1513. A comparison of the 
print and the Lydgate text in the hand of scribe A, even allowing for dialectal differences, 
shows divergencies too great and numerous for the MS. to be a copy of the print. 
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Here endis be Sege of Troye, writtene & mendit at pe Instance of ane hon! chaplane 
Sir Thomas ewyne in Edinburgh. 

Though the work of the scribes differs in many ways, the spellings which 
are the subject of this note are found in the work of both. In Do there 
are 35 instances of o for a. In the first fragment in Ca there are no o 
spellings. In the 1387 lines which occur in both MSS. 15 spellings are 
common to both: 3 times Ca has a where Do has o, once Ca has o where 
Do has a. In the 265 lines of the second fragment occurring in Ca alone, 
o is found 3 times. Normally, but not always, the vowel is found in a 
rhyming word. Since so many spellings are common to both MSS., they 
must be due to the archetype of the MSS. rather than to the scribes of 
Ca and Do. 

The word most affected by this spelling is the verb take, especially in 
the past participle where fone is written for the normal Scots form tane. 
From the number of times it is used the scribes seem to have regarded it 
as an alternative to tane. It is found, not in rhyme, in lines 234, 623, 1442 
and 2716.7. That the vowel was 6, not 6, is shown by the rhymes 

tone: gone 53/4; none:tone 805/6;8 alone: tone 1297/8; tone: ilkone 
1431/2;® tone:fone 2171|2; one:tone 2575/6; tone:euerilkone 2807/8; 
tone : anone 2869/70; gone: tone 3021/2. 

There is one example in the lines found only in Ca none: tone 1033/4. 

The past participle appears as tokene in 533 and the present participle 
as tokynge in Ca 1146. The o spelling in the past participle form may be 
due to the preterite fok-, and there is, perhaps, the possibility that the 
past participle stem tok- was analogically extended to the present. But 
no such analogy can be found, within the verb, for tone. 

The infinitive of the verb is found, only in rhyme, as fo, as follows: 

so:to 155/6; to:fro 213/4; to:also 291/2; to:slo 845/6; to:so 3013/4; 
and in Ca 1111/2 also: to. 

The verb make is similarly affected but only in rhyme, and in the 
infinitive; mo is the normal form: 

so:mo 35/6; mo:two 421/2; mo:so 499/500; also:mo 663/4; go:mo 
693/4; bo:mo 1573/4; slo:mo 2761/2, and in Ca 1025/6 mo:so. 

Twice the peculiar infinitival form mok(e appears: brok(e: mok(e 583/4; 
spok:mok Ca 109/10 (Do spak: mak). 

The adverb rath (quickly) is found six times spelled roth or roith. 

both : roth 461/2; roth : boith 2260/1; 2649/50; boith : roith 2505/6; wroith: 
roith 2741/2; roith: boith 3111/2. 

The other words with 6 each occur only once: Llode Do 420 as a past 
participle form of the verb lay; also: Cassandro 483/4; wrote : quhatgote 
2085/6. 

Disregarding for the moment the rhyme tone:fone 2171/2 and the 


7 After line 1562, in Do only. 
8 Ca has nane: tane. 
8 Ca has tone: Ichone, 


eae 


— ee 
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spellings moke, gote and Ilode, one fact emerges from the other rhymes. 
In every instance the word in which the unexpected 6 vowel occurs, rhymes 
with a word which contains 6 developed, in a way which would be normal 
in the south, from OE or ON a. Apart from the words mentioned above, 
the rhyming word is one in which forms with 4 and 6 must have existed 
side by side for some time.1° In fact vowel variation in these words has 
never really died out, the forms with a being dialectal, the forms with o the 
common forms in English as spoken in Scotland. There is a possibility 
therefore that the scribe — knowing, for instance, that educated speakers 
used fro where dialect speakers used fra — altered one of the rhyming 
pairs in every case to the more educated form.’ Having done so, he was 
then forced to alter the other word to a form which cannot be explained 
as a regular development of an earlier form. It is impossible to explain 
the 6 in tone as coming from OE 4, since there was no 4 in this word till 
it was lengthened in an open syllable — a sound change which post-dates 
the 4 to 6 change. We must, therefore, conclude that 6 in such words 
is due to scribal alteration. 

The rhyme tone : fone must be explained in the same way. Fone is a 
form of the preterite indicative of the M.E. verb fine, cease. This 
borrowing from the French verb finir is originally conjugated as a weak 
verb. In the south it appears to remain as a weak verb though N.E.D. 
cites a form fon as appearing in the 14th century.’? But in Northern 
texts a strong form, fane, of the preterite indicative and past participle is 
found from the 13th century** and is common from that time on.* This 
strong form arises by analogy with strong verbs of class 1. Normally the 
preterite form in the North has the a vowel; Craigie*® does not cite any 
forms with o. In this word too the scribe must have altered the more 
usual Scots form to the form he thought was English.* Analogy is at 
work twice in this verb, once to change it in the North to a strong verb, 
the second time to make the common vowel change from 4 to 6. 


10 cf. wroith: scaith, 2705/6. Scaith never had an o form, and the rhyme ‘should be on 
&; but the scribe knowing the 4/9 variation in the adjective wrath, used the wrong form 
in his text. 

11° Such southern forms could be expected among the educated classes in Scotland and 
especially Edinburgh, at the end of the 15th century and the beginning of the next. Mid- 
land forms are to be found in the Scots text. Scribe B uses -ing for the ending of the 
present participle, where Scots has normally -and. Other southernisms are to be found. 
12 N.E.D. does not give an example of this form, but fon occurs in line 1030 of Pearl 
rhyming with John. This may be the form referred to. 

13 N.ELD. cites fan(e as a 13-14th century form, fayne as 13th century. 

14 Fane, fayne occurs in the Cursor Mundi 3309 (Cott.), in the Scots Legends of the 
Saints VI 441; XXVII 1220 and elsewhere. In the Sege of Troy it occurs in line 1155 
and elsewhere. 

15 Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (O.U.P.) 

16 Fone occurs, rhyming afone, one, in Thynne’s 1532 print of Henryson’s Testament of 
Cresseid. This is the oldest text of the poem, but the rhyme is probably due to Thynne 
who somewhat freely substituted Southern forms. The text is published as an appendix 
to Vol. III of the S.T.S. edition of Henryson’s poems. 
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The form moke as the infinitive of the verb make must be due to scribal 
alteration. The rhyming words are brok(e and spok, both being preterite 
plurals. Neither of these forms was likely to be in common use when the 
poem was written.” Originally the rhymes must have been on a, as 
spak: mak still is in Do. The scribe must have altered brak(e and spak 
to the newer forms brok(e and spok and so was forced to alter mak(e to 
the rather strange mok(e. Had this form occurred only in the work of 
the second scribe of Do, then it might have been due to the influence of 
the Lydgate MS. he had been copying. But its appearance in Ca shows it 
must go back to the archetype. It is better therefore to attribute it to a 
general tendency to change what were considered archaic or uneducated 
forms to a more accepted form. 

2085/6 of the poem reads as follows, 


That he to Cletemistra wrote 
Effectiuslie tellinge quhat-gote 


Gote, ON gata, must have been altered from gate, which has its 4 from 
lengthening of a in the open syllable. 

In all the rhymes and spellings so far discussed there is the possibility 
of scribal alteration into an historically incorrect form. The last example 
may show how the scribe came to use such forms. Do 419/20 reads 


bestes war 
Llode 18 to be brent one be alter 


Ca has Lleyde.” 

The sense required is that of the past participle of the verb Jay, but 
llode is not a normal form of that. The original reading was probably 
lade or laid which are contemporaneous Scots spellings for the past 
participles of the verbs lay, lead, and load, or in the Scots form of the 
latter Jade. The form in the text was taken as the past participle of the 


17 The poem seems to have been written towards the end of the 14th century. According 
to N.E.D. broke as a preterite plural form was not in regular use till mid 16th century. 
It does cite broke, in the singular, in The Destruction of Troy in the late 14th century, 
but the MS, of that poem is early 16th century. Broke, as plural, is next cited for 1642. 
Spoke is cited first in Piers Plowman (B) II 225. But both forms were in common use 
earlier. Rettger (Ablaut in Verbs of East Midland English; Ling. Society of America: 
Language Dissertation XVIII 1934) cites several instances of broke and spoke in MSS. 
of works of Capgrave datable between the middle and the end of the 15th century; some 
of the MSS. are assumed to be holographs. The forms are used so consistently that 
they must have been quite common, and it is unlikely that they were restricted to the 
East Midland dialect. Dating Do by the use of broke and spoke can lead to no certain 
conclusion. 

18 Both MSS. double initial / and f at the beginning of a line. 

19 Guido's Latin is: Que dum animalia ipsa super altare fuissent apposita. Ca is the 
more correct reading. 
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verb lade, load.”® The scribe recognised the correspondence in sound 
between Jade in Scots and load in English and substituted an English past 
participial form for what he thought was the past participle of the Scots 


verb lade. The form he leaves in the text is wrong, but he knew that 


the equivalent of the Scots 4 was 6 in the more southerly dialects. 

In every word discussed we have an 6 vowel as the result of scribal 
influence, and used so often that the scribes must have been very familiar 
with such a vowel. How then can it be explained? Gordon in his edition 
of Peart®* suggests that such a translation of 4 to 6 is only likely to occur 
in an area where 6 was normally used but Northern variants with 4 
were familiar to the ear. Tolkien®® suggests such spellings occur in areas 
where 4 and 6 approach each other geographically. But Edinburgh does 
not fulfil any of these conditions, and the greatest number of these 4/6 
variations occurs in an Edinburgh MS. Another explanation must be 
found. 

Sisam** explains this vowel in one of two ways. 

(A) Such forms are analogical. As Scots ban is to Midland bon so 
Scots tan(e is to an unhistorical tén(e. This is the usual explanation, but 
Sisam seems to prefer his alternative 

(B) that there is a possibility that the contraction take(n to ta(n is 
older than the ordinary lengthening of take to take and antedates the 
change of 4 to 6 in the West Midland dialects, 

That the first explanation is the correct one at least for this text and 
probably for all Scots texts, seems to be acceptable on the following grounds. 

Moke, gote, llode must be due to analogy. It is better to accept the 
explanation which covers all cases than to seek two different ones for the 
appearance of the same vowel in the same text. That the poet knew and 
used a forms is shown by rhymes like Pant(h)ysylya:ta, both MSS 57/8 
(second Do hand) and Eccuba:s(u)a, both MSS. 871/2 (first Do hand). 
Like the poet of Pearl,?* he may also have known forms with 6 but there 
was no necessity to use these forms in rhyme. Since the writer did not 
need 6 rhymes and since the unhistorical forms moke, gote and Ilode are 


23 


20 Lode as past participle of verb load is probably due to the same analogy which gives 
loaden as a past participle of the verb ie. the formation of the p.p. of the verb load 
on the analogy of the form of the p.p. of the verb lade. Laden therefore loden; lade 


therefore lode. 
21 E, V. Gordon: Pearl (Oxford 1953) note to line 513. 


_ 22 J. R. R. Tolkien, Chaucer as a Philologist: The Reeve's Tale (Trans. Phil. Society 


1934) p. 9). 
Be ae note to line 153 of his selection from The Pearl in 14th Century Verse and 


Prose (Oxford 1921), p. 226. 
24 The Pearl poet rhymes mare:fare and wore:more in the same stanza, lines 145, 


147; 154 and 156. 
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analogical and scribal, it is simpler to attribute all the 6 forms in the text 
to scribal analogy. That other Scots were familiar with this habit of 
writing o [6] for 4 is shown by the appearance of the vowel under the 
same conditions in other texts.” 


Glasgow. JouN FarisH. 


Notes and News 
Two Lexical. Query-marks 


1. M.E. dewes ‘damp places’ 


Under the word dew sb. 1 b, the O.E.D. queries the meaning ‘pl. 7 Damp 
places. Obs.’, its only source for this use of the word being the following 
passage from Langland, Piers Plowman B xv. 285 fE., 


Poule after his prechyng’ panyers he made, 

And wan with his hondes’ that his wombe neded. 

Peter fisched for his fode’ and his felawe Andrewe, 

Some thei solde and some thei sothe” and so thei lyuede bothe. 
And also Marie Magdeleyne* by mores lyued and dewes, 

Ac moste thorw deuocioun’ and mynde of god almi3ty. 


The last line but one of the passage is apparently interpreted by the 
O.E.D., ‘And also Mary Magdalen lived by moors and damp places’. 
However, we note that in the preceding lines of the passage, which refer 
to St. Paul, St. Peter and St. Andrew, it is a question of the manner in 
which each of them gained their livelihood, Paul by making panniers, and 
Peter and Andrew by fishing. Furthermore, in the last line we are told 
that Mary ‘lived mostly through devotion and mindfulness of God 
Almighty’, that is this line again speaks of her way of living, not of her 
place of living. Now the word more means ‘moor, fen’ in M.E., it is true, 
but there was also another quite common word more which means ‘a root’, 
more particularly ‘an edible root’ (such as a carrot or a parsnip, O.E.D. 
more, sb.*), and this word occurs in many contexts similar to the one under 


25 Cf. use of o [6] for 4 in the Kingis Quair, and the use there of other non-Scottish 
forms. English influence is the reason for such forms in that text. The English Rule of 
St. Benet is probably the reason for southern forms in the Scots Rule of that saint. 

The same situation is to be found in William Kennedy’s The Passioun of Crist 
(J. A. W. BENNETT, Devotional Pieces in Verse and Prose: S.T.S. 3rd Series, 23, 1955 for 
1949). Normal 4 rhymes pair: sair : mair 247 [249 /250; sair : mair 636/7; mair : bair 694] 
696; sair : haire : baire 443/445/446. Rhymes on [6] glore: moire 419/420; glore : more: 
before 1626/1628/1629. lI of these are conditioned by rhyme. To scribal confusion we 
owe the rhyme before: mair 771/773. I owe this reference to Mr. Eric Colledge. 
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discussion, e.g. in Layamon 31885, Heo lufeden bi wurten, bi moren and 
bi roten, which means, ‘They lived on (lit. by; O.E.D. by 31) worts and 
on roots’, moren and roten being synonymous. In view of these parallels 
and of the context, there can be no doubt whatever that the line from 


_ Langland means, ‘And likewise Mary Magdalen lived on roots and dew’, 


be i ee 


the latter word having its ordinary meaning here This was pointed 
out briefly by me long ago in a review of a study on place-names (Stud. 
Neophil. 16, 143), so there would have been no need to reopen the 


_ question were it not that this error of the O.E.D. has continued to mislead 


students (I noticed it recently in another work of the same kind). It 
should be stated then once and for all that there is no evidence for the 
meaning ‘damp place’ of the word dew either in M.E. literature or, as far 
as we know, in place-names. The name of Dukem, for which this meaning 
has been proposed, quite naturally means ‘dewy (or wet) combe’; cf. also 


M. T. Léfvenberg, Studies on M.E. Local Surnames, p. 53 f. 


2. M.E. iusted ‘joined, allied oneself’ 


Of just, joust, v1, the O.E.D. gives as first sense ‘(?)To join, to ally 
oneself. Obs. rare. There is only one quotation, namely the following 


one from the Genesis & Exodus (the context is given somewhat more 


fully here), ll. 1587 ff., 


Quad rebecca to hire were, 
“Esau wifuede us to dere 

Quan he iusted & bed so mat, 
Toc of kin de canaan bi-gat, 
For-di he maked him stid & strong, 
For he bed mengt dat kin among; 
If iacob toke her also a wif, 

Ne bode ic no lengere werldes lif. 


Lines 1588-89 of this passage are rendered by Morris (E.E.T.S. 7, p. 149), 
‘Esau married in order to annoy us when he allied (himself to kin of 
Canaan) and is so foolish’. In his glossary, iusted is translated ‘allied, 
intermarried’ (which has been adopted by the O.E.D.), and mat ‘foolish, 
doted’, with a reference to Du. mat and Ger. matt ‘exhausted’. There is 
no hint, however, how the connexion with line 1590 is to be brought 
about, and nobody else has indicated the solution of the difficulty. Now 
the above passage is a paraphrase of Comestor’s Historia scholastica (the 
immediate source of the Gen. & Ex.), Genesis, chapter 71, De uxoribus 
Esau, where the Latin text runs: ‘Esau vero quadragenarius duxit uxores 
Judith, et Bethsameth, filias potentium virorum inter Chananzos, semetipsum 


1 For the plural form of dew, cf. Shakespeare, Coriol. 11.3.35, rotten dews, also ibid. 
V.6.23, Haml. 1.1.117, and other examples quoted by Schmidt; cf. also the similar pl. use 
of wafers, O.E.D. 5, 6b, c. 
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dominum faciens in potestate uxorum. Que cum ambze offendissent 
animum Isaac et Rebecce, et licet nollet Isaac provinciales suz misceri 
cognationi; tamen melius silere decrevit.’ — It should be clear from this 
that the translation of the M.E. passage is as follows, ‘Rebecca said to her 
husband, “Esau married to annoy us when he took (to wife) Judith and 
Bashemath of the kin that Canaan begot; therefore he makes himself 
stubborn and strong because he is mixed up with that kindred. If Jacob 
took a wife here also, I should abide life in the world no longer”.’ Justed 
1589 must be an error for Iudith1, and bed somat (thus in the MS.) is 
Bashemath (Gen. 26: 34; Comestor: Bethsameth; the Vulgate has Basemath). 
For toc 1590 = ‘took to wife’, see O.E.D. take 14b. The forms of the 
scriptural proper names are very often corrupt in the text, and the above 
is not the only case in which Morris took one of them for a M.E. word. 
Feten 2553, which Morris thought was for seten or setlen is the scriptural 
Pithom, Exod. 1: 11 (Comestor: Phithon); see ante, p. 170. 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets L-LI and Tebaldeo’s Sonnet CVII 


Shakespeare’s sonnets L and LI deal with the melancholy poet riding slowly 
away from his friend. The former poem, as is well known, depicts the 
horse plodding apathetically along on the road, as if aware that he is 
carrying the rider away from the friend; in the second, the poet is thinking 
of his return, when no steed will be able to keep pace with his desire, 
flying ahead as swift as the wind. Isaac compared no. L with Petrarch’s 
sonnet on a similar theme (I, xv); while Massey found analogues in Sidney's 
sonnets XLIX and LXXXIV of Astrophel and Stella, ‘spoken by Sidney 
in absence and on horseback’ (cf. Alden’s and Rollins’s Variorum editions 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, pp. 120 and II, 136). Petrarch’s poem describes 
the emotions of a walking poet, but some lines in it bear a certain, though 
not very close, resemblance to some details in L (Jo mi rivolgo a ciascun 
passo | Col corpo stanco, ch’a gran pena porto — How heavie do I iourney 
on the way, etc.). Sidney's sonnet LXXXIV is not really like either of 
Shakespeare’s poems; there is a greater similarity between these and 
no, XLIX, though the theme of this sonnet has a different, allegorical 
character: the poet, riding his horse, is himself ridden by love; his thoughts 
are the reins, will is the wand, fancy the saddle, ‘girt fast by memory’, 
his heart is spurred by ‘sharp desires’, etc. — While keeping in mind 
Rollins’s warning that ‘many ... alleged sources turn out to be analogs 
or even mere commonplaces’, I should nevertheless like to suggest that 


1 via a form like iuded, iuded. 


wry 
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reminiscences of an Italian text, which does not seem to have been 
mentioned in the discussion, may crop up in Shakespeare's two sonnets. 

-Many years ago Wolff pointed out certain thematic resemblances between 
Antonio Tebaldeo’s sonnets and Shakespeare's sonnet collection (Englische 
Studien 49, 167), and Tebaldeo seems to have exercised some influence 
on Daniel also (cf. Scott, Les Sonnets Elisabéthains, Paris, 1929, p. 118). 
The two quatrains of the Italian poet's sonnet no. CVII (Venice edition, 
1544) read as follows: 


Non mi da noia amor, ch’io non ho Iale 
Da uolar come tu presto e leggiero, 
Non ho pegaso sotto per destriero, 

Ma uno afflitto caual, che poco uale. 

Debil son io e debil l’animale 
Che mi sustenta, e temo in su il sentiero 
Restar morto con lui ne mai piu spero 
Veder colei ch’é diua e non morfale. 


The last two and a half lines do not in any form recur in Shakespeare, 
but Tebaldeo’s Debil son io e debil l’animale | Che mi sustenta is paralleled 
in the English poet’s The beast that beares me, tired of my woe (L, 5); 
just as the antithesis in Tebaldeo’s first quatrain may have coloured such 
lines in sonnet LI as O what excuse will my poore beast then find, | When 
swift extremity can seeme but slow, | Then should I spurre though mcunted 
on the wind, | In winged speed no motion shall | know, | Then can no 
horse with my desire keep pace (5 ff.). Shakespeare may well have been 
directly familiar with Tebaldeo’s poem, and the theme on which all three 
sonnets are centred is hardly a conventional commonplace. 


Lund. CLAES SCHAAR. 


‘Strange without Heresy’ 
(Love's Labour’s Lost, 5.1.1-6.) 


_ Holofernes. Satis quod sufficit. 


Sic Nathaniel. I praise God for you, sir. Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and 
sententious; pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection, audacious without 
impudency, learned without opinion, and strange without heresy... 


The interpretation of Love's Labour's Lost as, in one of its aspects, 
a satire on a ‘School of Night’ has produced a considerable body of 
criticism) but to my knowledge this passage has not been mentioned in 
that connection. 


1 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, ed., Love’s Labour's Lost, Cambridge 
(1923); G. B. Harrison, ed., Willobie His Avisa, London, John Lane (1926); Muriel C. 
Bradbrook, The School of Night, Cambridge (1936); Frances A. Yates, A Study of Love's 
Labour’s Lost, Cambridge (1936). 


E. S. XXXVIII. 1957. 14 
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As is well known, the Jesuit controversialist Robert Parsons wrote in — 
1592 ‘Of Sir Walter Rauleys schools of Atheisme by the waye, and of — 
the Conjurer that is M. thereof, and of the dilige(n)ce vsde to get young 
gentleme(n) to this schoole....2 The Cambridge scholars believe that 
Navarre is alluding to this when he counters Berowne’s praise of darkness 
and Rosaline’s dark eyes by exclaiming 

O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 


The hue of dungeons and the School of Night ; 
And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well! 4.3.250-2. 


a 


The members of this supposed band are drawn from the dedication of 
Chapman’s ‘Shadow of Night’, and among them is ‘most ingenious Darbie’.* 
Ferdinando Stanley, who in 1593 became fifth Earl of Derby, was before 
that time generally known by his title Lord Strange. Nathaniel’s speech 
may, then, end in a pun on his name and an allusion to his heretical _ 
associations. | 

Lord Strange is not a man of whose character we have a very clear 
conception. Born in 1560, he matriculated at Oxford in 1572, and was 
married shortly before 1580 — in this respect marking himself off from 
his namesake Ferdinand and the other young men of the play. At one 
time he rejected a treasonable project which had counted on his adherence 
to the Old Faith; from the point of view of Anglican church politics, 
though not of Roman, he was thus indeed ‘without heresy’. In October 
1593 he succeeded to the title of Earl of Derby and King of Man; in 
April 1594 he died, suddenly and therefore suspiciously.* He is known to 
literary history in the context just mentioned — as an associate of 
Chapman, Ralegh, Hariot, Roydon, and the ‘wizard Earl’ of Northumber- 
land. He is known also, however, as the patron of ‘Lord Strange’s 
Company’, which enrolled the best actors — probably including Shake- 
speare® — from 1588, when it was augmented by the Earl of Leicester's 
men, to 1594, when it dispersed after a brief period of protection by his 
widow. It is not possible to say how personal was his interest in the 
drama, the dramatists, or the players, or how closely he was associated 
with the Ralegh group, Chapman having claimed him for the latter only 
at the time of his death, 

In favour of our regarding the passage as a pun on his name is the 
topicality and personality which suffuse the play. Such a pun would 
certainly be less elaborate than the anagrams suggested by the Cambridge 


2 An Advertisement Written fo a Secretarie of My L. Treasurers of Ingland ... (1592), 

quoted from G. B. Harrison's essay in his edition of Willobie His Avisa, 209, 

8 "To My Deare and Most Worthy Friend Master Mathew Roydon,’ in Phyllis Brooks 

Bartlett, ed., The Poems of George Chapman, New York, the Modern Language 

Association (1941) 19, 

Rou See Gibbs, ed., The Complete Peerage, St. Catherine Press, London (1916) 
, 212-213. 

5 E, K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford (1923) II, 118-126; G. B. Harrison, 

Shakespeare’s Fellows, London, John Lane (1923) 87. 
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_ editors — the young satirist THOM Nashe being recognized in MOTH 
the tender (or ‘nesh’) juvenal (juvenile). Again, the phrase has 
considerable rhetorical emphasis, coming as the climax of a set of antitheses; 
a pun in such a position would be the more noticeable and amusing. 
Perhaps the whole audience was meant to recognize it: if so, Shakespeare 


must have intended it as harmless — giving it to the foolish, mild 
Nathaniel, a very good bowler but for a heresy-hunter a little o’erparted; 
he must, moreover, have been sure of the Patron’s good humour — and 


innocence of any serious heresy. 

It may, however, have been a pun for the few. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
as Granville-Barker points out,® ‘abounds in jokes for the elect. Were 
you not numbered among them, you laughed, for safety, in the likeliest 
places. A year or two later the elect themselves might be hard put to it to 
remember what the joke was.’ The play is, of course, much too complicated 
to be explained as a systematic attack on the Ralegh group. This 
conversation between a curate and a schoolmaster would be an instance 
of its obliquity, the sense being that strange things — and among them, 
if you like, Lord Strange — may well be suspected of heresy. In this 
interpretation again the playwright must be on close terms with an affable 
patron: either that or have powerful support to excuse or defend his 
impudence. 

Of course, no pun need have been intended at all. This, in so topical 
a play, in so emphatic a period, would argue strongly against the theory 
of the School of Night, certainly against Lord Strange’s involvement in it. 
The more intentional the pun, the greater the likelihood of its being part 
of a pattern of repetition and intensification. In this play, however, the 
word ‘strange’ in its other contexts’ suggests no second meaning. Until 
the School of Night controversy is settled,® the sense of this line, it would 
appear, must remain undecided. 

a 
University of Saskatchewan, WILLIAM BLISSETT. 
Saskatoon, Canada. 


Sir William Craigie +. Sir William Craigie, joint editor of the Oxford 
English Dictionary from 1901 to 1933, and editor of A Dictionary of 
American English, 1938—1944, died on September 2, aged 90. At the 
time of his death he was at work on an Icelandic-English dictionary. 


@ Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, first series, London, Sidgwick and 
Jackson (1927) 1. 

7 Love's Labour’s Lost 4.2.134; 4.3.374; 5.2.210; 5.2.759. All references are to the New 
Cambridge edition. 

8 or an attack on the theory see E. A. Strathmann, “The Textual Evidence for “The 
School of Night”,’ M.L.N., lvi (1941) 176-86; Sir Walter Ralegh, New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press (1951) 262-271. 
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Beowulf and Judith. Edited by Eruiorr VAN Kirk DossiE. 
(Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, IV.) London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1954. C + 289 pp. 40s. net. 


With this volume Professor Dobbie brings to a triumphant conclusion the 
six-volume series of Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records begun nearly a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Professor G. P. Krapp and himself. This 
edition of Beowulf and Judith is on much the same lines as earlier volumes 
in the series, except that the enormous bulk of material published on 
Beowulf made it impossible for Professor Dobbie to treat in detail, in a 
collective edition of this sort, all the historical and literary problems which 
we might expect to find in a separate edition of the poem. As he puts it 
in his preface, ‘No systematic treatment is given to Germanic heroic legend 
in its comparative aspects, to monsters and critics, to folklore analogues 
from other literatures, or to problems of style and narrative technique. 
These matters are rarely of prime importance for the establishment of 
the text.’ With such a conclusion, faced as Dobbie obviously was with an 
embarrassing richness of material, one is bound to agree in principle, though 
it has cut out of the Beowulf bibliography, for instance, S. O. Andrew's 
Syntax and Style in Old English (Cambridge, 1940), which discusses many 
points in Beowulf. Judith, on the other hand, presented fewer difficulties 
from the bibliographical point of view, because it has received so much less 
attention. One may regret that the editions of Beowulf by C. L. Wrenn 
and of Judith by B. J. Timmer could not be used: but one cannot but 
sympathise with Dobbie’s comment, ‘it is high time that the project were 
brought to an end’. 

Dobbie’s Introduction is quite a masterpiece of compression. Beginning 
with a description of the manuscript (Cotton Vitellius A. XV) in which 
the two poems are found, and taking in the Thorkelin transcripts, the 
sectional divisions, small capitals, abbreviations, punctuation and accent 
marks, it then goes on to discuss the historical background and dating of 
Beowulf, and the various problems connected with Judith (where his 
conclusions do not differ materially from those of Timmer). 

The notes too are neat and succinct. They show Dobbie as conservative 
in his attitude to the text, and while putting forward the most important 
views of earlier critics for inspection, not hesitating to express his own 
opinions. As good examples of his handling of material, one would cite 
his notes on Beowulf cruxes like eorl (1. 2), leode (1. 24), geldenne (1. 47), 
secgum (1. 149), maegen hred manna (1. 445), eotonweard abead (1. 668), 
zthran (1. 772), goda (1. 758), ealuscerwen (1. 769), deog (1. 850), grund- 
wyrgenne (1. 1518), be eaxle (1. 1537), beow (1. 2223), onfunde (1. 2226), 
and unslaw (1. 2564); and on Judith, hejte (1. 263), ladra lind (1. 297), and 
weelscel (1. 312). On Mod prydo weg (Beo. |. 1931) he passes over too 
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easily the suggestion made by Sisam about the origin of this vexed passage: 
and there are one or two other minor points on which one might question 
him. But in the main the notes are clearly produced by a mature scholar 
who has read enormously and digested what he has read. 

In the Bibliography, it should be pointed out that a second edition of 
R. K. Gordon’s Anglo-Saxon Poetry was published in 1950, 

One final remark. It is most unfortunate that R. W. Chambers’ Beowulf: 
an Introduction (2nd edition, 1932) should be out of print and not 
available to younger scholars, and that the facsimile Thorkelin should 
be out of reach to the great majority because of its high cost. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. A. MAcpDoNALD. 


The Triumph of the English Language. A Survey of Opinions 
Concerning the Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to 
the Restoration. By R. F. Jones. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1953. xii + 340 pp. $5.—. 


In this work Dr. Jones, emeritus professor of English at Stanford University, 
discusses the emancipation of English and its subsequent triumph as a 
means of literary expression and a vehicle of scholarly thought. 

The work begins with a survey of early sixteenth century opinion 
about the adequacy of English as a medium of expression. This opinion 
was, to say the least of it, low. English was considered uneloquent and 
the adjectives applied to it: rude, gross, barbarous, base and vile, though 
their sense at the time was less opprobrious than it is now, clearly point 
to this. Skelton sums up the general view aptly when he says that it is 
impossible to write eloquently in English. 

After examining the opinions of various writers, such as Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Ascham, Gawin Douglas, Alexander Neville, Nicholas Haward 
and several others, the author’s conclusion inevitably must be that ‘the 
Englishman viewed his language as plain, honest, and substantial, but 
uneloquent’. It was, however, necessary that it should be used for the 
instruction of those who were unfamiliar with other languages, and in 
Chapter II the author proceeds to show that for the Renaissance English- 
man this was an ‘earnest desire and deep-felt duty’. As a result. of this 
desire to educate the ignorant, translation was indispensable, but it was 
soon found that the vocabulary of English was inadequate for the purpose 
in many respects, but especially so in the domain of art. This difficulty 
could be solved either by the introduction of foreign words or by the revival 
of obsolete terms. It must be confessed that the second course was bound 
to fail, and though a long struggle ensued between the neologizers, who 
borrowed foreign terms, and their opponents, the neologizers won the 
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day. There was one curious attempt by Ralph Lever to coin ‘Saxon’ terms 
like witcraft for ‘logic’, forespeache for ‘preface’, etc., but unlike the 
scientific terms created in Dutch by Simon Stevin, many of which survive 
in our language unto this day, this attempt to do the same thing for 
English did not meet with success. 

In Chapter V the problem of spelling is discussed. When printing 
began to develop, a greater uniformity in orthography became an urgent 
need and various attempts were made to reform the spelling. In this 
connection the efforts of Sir Thomas Smith, Cheke, John Hart, Bullokar 
and Mulcaster are discussed at length. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century the attitude towards the 
vernacular begins to change. Many writers begin to call the language 
eloquent and to consider it second to no other tongue. Contemporary 
opinion is in no doubt about the cause of this change. It is attributed 
to the activity of the poets, who had enriched the language and made it 
into a medium for literary expression. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century the antiquarians enter 
upon the scene and in imitation of similar movements in Germany this 
led to the glorification of the “Teutons’ and the ‘Saxon’ dialect, which was 
considered the best among the Germanic dialects. The Germanic element 
in the language is stressed and praised and we can still catch glimpses of 
this attitude in many popular works on English. Daniel Verstegan and 
Hare were pre-eminent in this mistaken zeal to minimize the effects of 
the Norman Conquest and aggrandize the glory of the Saxon forbears 
and to overstress the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ character of the language. Some, 
like Verstegan, advocate the revival of Anglo-Saxon terms, but other 
Saxonists, like William L’Isle, do not denounce judicious borrowing. Géil’s 
objections to borrowing, however, are those of a real Saxonist. He, like 
others, finds fault with Chaucer for having ‘introduced’ so many French 
words into the Saxon tongue. 

A number of grammatical treatises by Gil, Butler, Snell, Wallis and 
others betray that a theoretical interest is now being taken in the mother 
tongue. In his discussion of the linguistic activities of these men, the 
author also refers to Snell's plan for the establishment of a college in every 
large town, in which English was to be one of the subjects of the 
curriculum. In the seventeenth century the insistence is on utility, which 
is shown to be in keeping with the educational ideals of the Puritans. Latin 
in their eyes was hardly profitable. Both their religious and their secular 
convictions tended to criticism of traditional learning, including a knowledge 
of the classical languages, and to their insistence on the importance of 
English. 

The work is not only interesting for its survey of the contemporary 
evaluation of the native tongue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but also because the writer links it up with a wider view of the history of 
ideas, from which, in fact, such comment cannot be detached. 

The few minor remarks with which I shall end are not meant to detract 
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from the value of this interesting work. The quotation from Claude 
Holyband in support of what Hart says about the confusion in the spelling 
of his native tongue (p. 144), is a little misleading, for when Holyband 
(Claude De Sainliens) refers to ‘our tongue’ he does not refer to English 
but to French. Becanus is called a Flemish physician by the author 
(p. 215, note 5), but since he was born at Hilvarenbeek (North Brabant) 
in 1518, it would be more correct to call him Dutch. 


Leiden. ; A. A. Prins. 


Studies in English Language and Literature Presented to 

_ Professor KarL BRUNNER on the Occasion of his Seventieth 

Birthday. Edited by S. Kornincer. (Wiener Beitrage zur 

Englischen Philologie, LXV. Band.) Wien-Stuttgart: Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1957. 290 pp. $6.20. 


Of the twenty Anglicists whose names appear in the Table of Contents 
of these Anniversary Studies eight had also contributed to the Hibler- 
Festschrift*: Bullough, Funke, Hammerle, Korninger, Koziol, Kiihnelt, 
Spies and Wild. Five of them are concerned with the 16th or 17th 
centuries: Bullough on ‘Sir Richard Fanshawe and Guarini’ (cf. his article 
on ‘The Early Poems of Sir Richard Fanshawe’ in the other volume), 
Funke on “Spanische Sprachbiicher im elisabethanischen England’, Ham- 
merle on “Transpositionen aus Shakespeare's King Lear in Thomas Hardy's 
Return of the Native’, Korninger on ‘Edward Brerewoods Enqviries’ 
(a book on ‘the diversity of languages’, first published in 1614), and 
Wild on the geographical and historical background of Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine. Koziol writes on English pronunciation in the 18th and 
19th centuries; Kiihnelt on Edgar Allan Poe and his Austrian illustrator 
Alfred Kubin, with reproductions of the latter's work; Spies on morality, 
sex and euphemism in present-day English. 

A different classification might have grouped Baldi’s article on “The 
Secretary of the Duke of Norfolk and the First Italian Grammar in 
England’ with those by Funke and Korninger; and Eckhoff’s ‘Stoicism 
in Shakespeare ... and elsewhere’ with Heltzel’s “The Dedication of 
Tudor and Stuart Plays’, McManaway's “The Contention and 2 Henry 
VI’, Hammerle’s article, and Schiicking’s ‘Der neue Othello’. The latter 
takes issue with F. R. Leavis’ reinterpretation of the character of Othello 
in The Common Pursuit, London, 1953. (But does Leavis belong to 
the ‘New Criticism’?) . 

Three papers are concerned with the so-called progressive or expanded 
form of the verb. Edith Raybould writes on ‘Jane Austen’s Use of 


1 See E. S., April 1957. 
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Expanded Verbal Forms’, Stanzel on ‘Die Erzahlsituation und die 
umschriebenen Zeitformen’ (but the interpretation of most of his examples 
on p. 227 is doubtful, as living = alive; and the second lived in the 
sentence ‘The old man lived on wine alone but at the end of the fortnight 
he still lived’ (p. 228) seems sufficiently accounted for as a deliberate 
repetition of the first), A posthumous contribution by Fernand Mossé 
contains a useful survey of the various views on the history of the 
form presented both before and after his own Histoire de la Forme 
Périphrastique of 1938. 

It remains to mention Stamm’s article on “‘W. B. Yeats und Oscar 
Wilde's Ballad of Reading Gaol’, Wrenn’s on ‘The Language of Milton’, 
Zandvoort’s on ‘Wartime English’, and Lumpi’s ‘Bibliographie der Ver- 
éffentlichungen von Kart Brunner’? There is a photograph of a 
portrait of Professor Brunner as Rector Magnificus, but no dedication, 
not even a biographical note. One question is prompted by another look 
at the Table of Contents: why is it that there is not a single contribution 
on an Old or Middle English subject* in a volume in honour of a scholar 
whose principal work has been done precisely in those fields? 


Groningen. R. W. ZAnpvoorrT. 


Shakespeare Survey. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian 
Study & Production. Edited by ALLARDYcE NicoLLt. Cambridge 
University Press. Vol. 8, 1955. viii + 172 pp. 18/—. Vol. 9, 1956. 
viii + 168 pp. 21/—. Vol. 10, 1957. viii + 171 pp. 21/—. 


Shakespeare Survey 8. John Russell Brown opens this volume of the now 
famous series of Shakespeare Surveys with a review of the interpretation 
of Sh.’s comedies during the first half of the present century and comes 
to the conclusion about the ‘dark’ comedies All's Well, Troilus and 
Measure for Measure: ‘Possibly an age of anxiety overestimates their 
success and relative importance among Sh.’'s works, but it is certainly true 
that no previous age [to ours] has appreciated them so fully.’ And Nevill 
Coghill in discussing the comic form in Measure for Measure finds that this 
play is ‘as easily embraced by the medieval definition of comedy as any other 
that [Sh.] wrote, for that definition includes sin as a root-cause of sorrow, 
as it is also a cause of all Christian joy.’ Kenneth Muir attempts to bring 
down the wild talk about Troilus and Cressida to an acceptable formula, 
pointing out in the process that ‘even in the Iliad Hector is a more 
attractive figure than his killer’, that ‘Cressida’s rapid capitulation stamps 


2 He has missed my review of Die Englische Sprache in the (Leiden) Museum of 


July 1953, as well as that by Prof. A. A. Prins in Neophilologus, April 1952. 
3 with the partial exception of Mossé’s. 
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her as a daughter of the game so clearly that we hardly need the official 
portrait by Ulysses’, that Troilus is satirized ‘not as a lecher but as an 
idealist’ and that there are more references to Time in twenty-eight other 
of Sh.’s plays than in Troilus. He is inclined to regard the play as 
‘Shakespeare's excursion into the metaphysical mode’. J. M. Nosworthy, 
inquiring into the ‘Integrity of Shakespeare’ as exemplified in Cymbeline, 
sees in it ‘a stylistic gallimaufry, but, in the last analysis, all the styles are 
Shakespeare’s’. Ludwig Borinski’s Stratford lecture on Sh.s Comic Prose 
is full of suggestive, even provocative obiter dicta. He declares that 
‘classical style is functional, whereas Elizabethan style is decorative’, and 
that ‘in Sh.’s plays action is almost entirely confined to verse, and the 
prose scenes are more or less static’; his vividness and ‘naturalness’ is 
confined to his verse while the prose is patterned and artificial. While his 
contemporaries write with the city in mind, Sh. ‘throughout his work is a 
conscious representative of the provincial Englishman’ and his clown is 
the product of a ‘gradual and deliberate evolution’ from a natural to 
‘stylized’ silliness. Sir Barry Jackson contributes a reminiscent article on 
producing the comedies. For him the first sign of a new method of 
production was Gordon Craig’s Much Ado in 1903, followed in 1908 by 
the revolutionary production of Measure for Measure by Miss Horniman 
at Stratford. The idea of Hamlet in modern dress came to him from Max 
Reinhardt’s Tartuffe in modern dress in Berlin; the German stage having 
had an influence on the modernization of British production generally, 
while the scholar has brought. the producer to pay more careful attention 
to the printed word than formerly. 

Dover Wilson’s (second) article on The New Way with Sh.’s Texts 
deals with Romeo and Juliet and shows the extreme complexity of the 
modern editor's task by a detailed discussion of a number of passages in 
Quarto 2 and the parallel passages in Quarto 1. The discrepancies 
between the two versions and the obvious faults in the acceptedly better 
version of Quarto 2, when not merely misprints or otherwise palpable 
oversights, call for a further source which can now, after more than a 
generation of study of Elizabethan spelling and handwriting, be assumed 
to be Sh.’s own ‘foul papers’. Wilson assumes that the latter did not 
leave the playhouse, but that a scrivener took a copy of Quarto 1 to the 
theatre and corrected it from the Manuscript he was permitted to see there. 

Even then a correct text did not result, for aside from the copyist’s own 
carelessness, ignorance or general incompetence, there still remains Sh.’s 
personal forgetfulness or flightiness which may account for several 
repetitions and nonsensical passages left standing. Wilson may say with 
justice that the old-time guesswork in editing Sh. is now over, but in the 
new methods guess-work of a different kind remains aplenty and we still 
seem to be far from a perfectly reliable text. 


In Survey 9 Wilson continues his discussion of the modern editorial 
problems in Sh, with a charming personal essay on the three pages of Sh.’s 
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handwriting in Sir Thomas More, but the main theme of the whole number ~ 
is Hamlet. Clifford Leech took upon himself the heart-breaking task of 
bringing the enormous mass of Hamlet-discussion produced during the first 
half of this century into some kind of coherent pattern, leaving Bradley 
still at the top, where he was in the beginning. Gertrude’s ‘incest’ seems 
a foregone conclusion, the word being rather loosely used in its merely 
legal sense. Dover Wilson’s suggestion that during the mouse-trap scene 
the King’s attention should be diverted by courtiers talking to him is 
accepted as ‘ingenious’, though it is, and must be, the usual trick of every 
producer; while Flatter’s really brilliant idea that the throne should be 
below the gallery on which the mouse-trap is staged, is rejected. _E. Martin 
Browne's personal reminiscences of English Hamlets of the Twentieth 
Century extols Gielgud over Olivier, and incidentally spurns at the 
‘Freudian commentaries of the German critics’; at which the latter would 
be surprised, if they heard it, though they would cordially agree with 
Mr. Browne in his wail over the decline of the art of speaking on the 
modern stage. E. A. J. Honigmann places the probable date of the 
composition of the play between late 1599 and early 1600. R. A. Foakes 
in ‘Hamlet and the Court of Elsinore’ insists on those elements in the 
action and language of the play which reflect the court-atmosphere in 


which the tragedy develops. Elsinore is, then, ‘at the same time a place - 


of nobility, dignity, religion, chivalry, and a prison, a place of treachery, 
spying and, underlying this, corruption.” By the devious ways of the 
modern bibliographical method Fredson Bowers can show convincingly 
that the correct word is ‘too, too sallied’ and not the conjectural ‘solid’. 
G. F, Reynolds sketches a performance of Hamlet at the Globe Playhouse 
with no gallery or inner stage and with a conjectured frame placed on the 
stage before the tiring-house to hold the necessary curtains to form a ‘room’. 
Our modern experimental staging with its often violent ‘conventions’ has 
obviously made anything and everything possible at the Globe! D. A. 
Russell offers a very interesting set of plates to illustrate his short 
disquisition on Hamlet costumes from Garrick to Gielgud, showing that 
the historical sense has faded out of our conception of Hamlet along with 
the prince; Hamlet in pull-over and golf-bloomers is now only a ‘case’. 
Monsieur Paul Benchettrit has written a ‘History of Hamlet in France’, 
and out of the wealth of his material he here offers a sketch of Hamlet’s 
fate at the Comédie Frangaise between 1769 and 1896. All through the 
19th century the Comédie made a French play out of the material offered 
by Sh.’s drama, and even now, if Vidal's production of Richard II is an 
indication, the Bard is completely alien to French theatrical taste. Garrick’s 
Sh, jubilee at Stratford in 1769, coming as it did after his triumphal 
reception in France in 1765, caused a great upheaval in the French 
theatrical world, as Martha Winburn England shows in her article, and 
Le Tourneur’s successful activity as translator, critic and propagandist marks 
the beginning of the end of Voltaire’s domination — the word ‘romantique’ 
now appeared for the first time in the French language! But in Germany 
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_in the hands of men like Herder and Goethe, who had no great national 


tradition to defend, it marks the beginning of a new literary epoch and 
‘played into the hands of Sturm und Drang vitalism’. Otakar Voéadlo 
sketches in a patriotic light the reception of Sh. among the Czechs, Georges 
Bonnard describes the very important collection of Shakespeariana, ‘the 
largest collection... outside England and America’, housed in the now 
famous library of Dr. Martin Bodmer at Geneva, and John. P. Cutts offers 
a hitherto unknown musical setting for the song ‘get you hence, for I must 
go in The Winter's Tale, with the words of a second stanza, not in the 
Folio, added. The MS is in the New York Public Library and the 


composer may be Robert Johnson. 


Shakespeare Survey 10 is devoted mainly to the Roman plays. The 
recapitulation of the work done in this field during the last half-century 
is competently done by J. C. Maxwell, who treats Titus Andronicus apart 
from the rest and does not expect that any new sources of importance for 
the other three plays remain to be found. With his ever potent charm 
Dover Wilson raises the age-old question as to the quantity of Latin 
Sh. actually possessed and comes to the conclusion that he needed very 
little to teach in a grammar-school under a good chief and that in his 
plays he relied mainly on Golding and other translators, however ‘wooden’ 
they may have been. The Elizabethan Romans, according to T. J. B. 
Spencer, were not the republicans we are interested in, but the monarchs 
of the Empire, and, faced with the Latin masterpieces of Tacitus, Suetonius 
and the rest, no Englishman of intellectual rank attempted a history of 
Rome from the Elizabethan point of view. Among the large number of 
Roman plays all over Europe at that time, Coriolanus is almost unique in 
its republican subject and Sh. was particularly careful to observe historical 
propriety. The Roman republic, from the Elizabethan point of view, 
was a welter of unrest, cruelty and crime, and Titus Andronicus embodies 
this conception; Caesar and Antony are much more within the convention 
in subject and have actually supplanted the classical conception and 
essentially form the basis of our modern picture of the men of antiquity. 
‘The metamorphosis of violence’, says Eugene M. Waith, is already 
apparent in Ovid, where the changes often occur after extremely violent 
and frequently revolting acts which result from, and are symbols of, 
equally violent emotions. Hence Titus Andronicus... (wer't gléwt betalt 
‘n daler!). Hermann Heuer remarks in North’s translation of Amyot’s 
Plutarch a recognizable shift of emphasis in the direction of the English 
system of values that Sh. built his Coriolanus upon. In the historical 
consciousness of the Renaissance the ancient world of-Rome was ‘the past’ 
above all epochs, and not only painting, sculpture and architecture 
recognized that fact, but on the stage, too, ‘history’ was first applied to 
plays on Roman subjects, both in the texts and in the costumes. There 
never was a ‘Troilus in modern dress’ till our day, and post-Roman 
subjects were not treated ‘historically’ till the days of the Gothic revival. 
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W. M. Merchant has attempted to trace and illustrate with plates the 
various degrees of antiquarian exactness coupled with general art trends 
apparent in theatrical costume since the Titus Andronicus of 1595. 
Working with a careful statistical method, Ri¢hard Hosley can make his 
thesis plausible that Sh. used a gallery over the stage in about half his 
plays, but that in every case the action involving the gallery kept the 
actor ‘above’ in contact with an actor ‘below’, that consequently the 
action in the gallery never went far into the space back of the balustrade ~ 
and that, hence, Cranford Adam’s assumption of an upper room for a 
full scene is not tenable. Hosley clings to the Lord’s room-function of 
the gallery, which would be lost, as well as to its narrowness for acting 
purposes and to its distance from the audience. The experience gained 
in the ‘Mermaid’ performances and other experiments is bearing fruit, 
but the staging by Tyrone Guthrie and Tanya Moiseiwitsch, which Hosley 
recommends, with its violent conventional demands, its unmotivated upper 
level and its general barn-door effect, is hardly the ideal solution for a 
set of problems which are, in the last analysis, rarely more than a fashion. 
‘Lear’s habit of asking questions’ seems to Winifred Nowottny ‘of 
fundamental importance in the play’, which moves to the end of 
‘revelation through suffering (rather than redemption through suffering)’. 
In a clear analysis on refreshingly simple lines Albert Gérard argues that 
the action of Othello ‘is hinged upon Othello’s obtuseness’, that Sh. 
‘deliberately stressed Othello’s lack of intellectual acumen, psychological 
insight, and even plain common sense’, that ‘Othello’s lack of intellectual 
power is the basic element in his character’, that ‘his moral balance is 
without any rational foundation’ and that the play is in Fricker’s (quoted) 
words ‘eine Tragédie der Verirrung’. 

All the volumes are illustrated with scenes and figures from current 
productions of Shakespearean plays in England and, occasionally, America, 
but the quality of the plates leaves much to be desired. And would not 
a table of information about the personalities of the various contributors 
be a welcome addition to each volume? 


Basel. H. Ltipexe. 


The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays. By ALBERT FEUILLERAT. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. viii + 340 pp. Price $5.00. 


Professor Feuillerat’s book is the most ambitious attempt yet made to 
deduce the stages in the composition of Shakespeare's plays from a 
comparison of the Quarto and First Folio texts. Unhappily, his death 
prevented his completion of the work, and this volume was made possible 
by the good offices of his friends. It includes an introductory analysis 
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of the methods used and studies of Henry VI, Parts II and III, Titus 


Andronicus, Richard II, Richard III, and Romeo and Juliet. Since much 


of it is statistical, his work is likely to be of greater interest to his fellow 
scholars than to the general reader. 

Briefly, Feuillerat's thesis is that Shakespeare was primarily a reviser 
rather than an originator of plays, that the First Quartos represent to a 
great extent manuscripts by earlier authors, manuscripts which had already 
undergone some revision, and which were to undergo yet more at the hands 
of Shakespeare. He believes it possible to discover the contributions of 
the several authors by an analysis of metrics and of style. He postulates 
three pre-Shakespearean authors, whom he calls A, B, and C. He further 
argues that the process of revision continued in Shakespeare's company 
after his death and that the First Folio text frequently includes changes 
for the worse. As the man chiefly responsible for these last changes he 
names Ralph Crane, scrivener of the company, largely because of Crane’s 
habit of substituting parentheses for commas. In his opinion Crane was 
the man who actually prepared the manuscript for the printer of the First 
Folio edition. : 

Feuillerat’s tone is persuasive and temperate throughout. He tries to 
avoid the errors of earlier investigators, such as Fleay and Robertson, and 
not to-become a victim of his own enthusiasm. He has reviewed the 
evidence exhaustively; on that ground his work is not likely to be superseded. 
As metrical tests to distinguish the work of the several contributors, he uses 
comparative percentages of trochaic, spondaic, and tri-syllabic feet; 
frequency of feminine endings, enjambement, and internal pauses; the 
omission of initial weak syllables in iambic lines. Ass tests of style he uses 
conceits, hyphenated compounds, antitheses, mannerisms, images, and 
‘jingles’. He tries to be completely objective in presenting these, to secure 
accurate results by statistical methods, and to avoid a personal estimate 
based on his own sensibilities. The results are suggestive rather than 
conclusive. 

To prove multiple authorship by analyses of meter and style is not an 
easy task, as witness the perennial debate over the authorship of the Iliad. 
The complicating factor is that an author himself does not always write 
in the same style. He may develop a fondness for run-on lines and 
feminine endings, as Shakespeare clearly did in his later plays. His uses 
of conceits, images, and mannerisms may vary with the mood of the passage 
or with the character speaking it. A question of this kind arises in 
connection with Friar Laurence’s opening speech in Romeo and Juliet, on 
the virtues of herbs and plants (II.iii.1-92). To me this passage, with 
its prosy moralizing — a prosiness accentuated by the conventional rimes 
— has always seemed especially felicitous in revealing the Friar’s character 
as being sincere without being profound. But Feuillerat argues that, except 
for some six lines, the passage is non-Shakespearean — “The style is of a 
definitely inferior quality. The language is without distinction of any sort’ 
(p. 286). — and he quotes several of my favorite lines to prove his 
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statement! He judges it as Shakespeare’s utterance, I judge it as the 
Friar’s utterance, and our conclusions are different. Furthermore, one 
must consider the likelihood that Shakespeare was his own reviser during 
his many years with the company and that the several revisions, if such 
they are, represent his own changing style in different periods. Feuillerat 
does admit this possibility but does not give it sufficient weight. 

To give a just estimate of Feuillerat’s book is a difficult matter. He 
has shown enormous industry and has made every effort to present his 
evidence fairly. Within the limitations of his method, perhaps he has 
done all that could be done. It is not surprising that he developed too 
great confidence in the method. I find myself inclined to agree with his 
views on the two parts of Henry VI, to disagree with those on Romeo and 
Juliet, and to be somewhat doubtful concerning the other plays discussed. 
If we could know Feuillerat’s conclusions about the later plays, we might 
be able to see his theory in a juster perspective. In the meantime we can 
be grateful for his careful marshaling of evidence which can be used by 
those who wish to pursue the subject further. 


University of Maine. Joun E. Hankins. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, The Ornament of England, 1603-1665. By 
R. T. Perersson. London: Cape. 1956. 366 pp., four illustrations. 
is 


Walter Pater, in his Imaginary Portraits (particularly in Sebastian van 
Storck and Duke Carl of Rosenmold), was holding up the mirror to certain 
phases of European culture through the thin disguise of characters who 
were little more than aggregates of the various aspects of their times. Pater 
was particularly sensitive to epochs of transition, to conflicts of contra- 
dictory tendencies which resulted in restlessness, ambiguity, and a pathetic 
falling short of perfection that thrilled the decadent side of his personality. 
It is to be regretted that, while he had to invent some of those characters 
himself, and to force to a certain degree the traits of an historical figure 
like Watteau to make him fit into his pattern, Pater missed at least one real 
person who needed practically no alteration to be the most accomplished 
‘imaginary portait’ he could ever have written, Sir Kenelm Digby. Mr. 
R. T. Petersson who, without possessing Pater’s magic wand, has however 
at his disposal an efficient, lively manner of presentation, concludes his long 
biographical study by seeing in Sir Kenelm all the features Jung ascribes 
to the ‘extrovert’ type, and describing him, in consequence, as ‘an epitome 
of all that went on around him’. Some of his juvenile verse could be 
mistaken for Donne's; like Donne, he descanted about the ‘bracelet of 
bright hair’ he carried about his arm, a token of eternal love given him 
by his mistress; he hobnobbed with Descartes and had points in common 
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_ with the great Frenchman who appreciated the ‘excellent esprit’ of ‘Monsieur 
d'Igby’; he commented on Sir Thomas Browne and like him, while profes- 
sing himself a follower of the experimental method, he was capable of 
believing prepostetous things about natural phenomena; in his study of 
the circulation of the blood he came very close to Harvey, in his experiments 
on generation he had an inkling of laws discovered by later embryologists; 
his Discourse Concerning the Vegetation of Plants nearly won him a place 
in the history of biology; at one moment his impressive gentlemanlike 
figure is seen in conversation with King Charles, at another moment with 
Cromwell; he was a pirate at Alessandretta, a duellist in Paris, among the 
promoters of the Royal Society in London; one portrait shows him as a 
dandy, another as a severe ascetic; hovering between Leonardo's uomo 
universale and the Jack-of-all-trades depicted in Robert Browning's 
Waring, Sir Kenelm, a wealthy man in his lifetime to the extent of being 
able to put together an impressive collection of books and manuscripts, 
left p:actically nothing to his descendants, and erected to his beloved 
wife and himself a splendid tomb which was destroyed by the fire of 
endon. His inchoate works of science and theology have no vital power 
in them, notwithstanding Mr. Petersson’s efforts of revaluation; and when 
all is said and done, the only live relics of this prodigy of a man are the 
Van Dyck portraits and the memory of his great love for Venetia Stanley. 
But, alas, the charm of Venetia can hardly be recaptured from Wan Dyck’s 
portrait, from Aubrey’s praise of the colour of her cheeks, or from Digby's 
own elaborate description, in a passage typical of Renaissance prose, of her 
naked beauties; there is no more resurrecting of her than of the flower 
which Sir Kenelm tried to reproduce from its ashes by applying a gentle, 
life-giving heat. And, ready as one may be to agree with Sir Kenelm, 
that ‘it is love only that can give us heaven upon earth’, who has ever 
been able to give in words or tunes or colours the equivalent of that ecstasy 
which obviously formed the only perfect thing Digby achieved in his life? 
‘It hath ever been a maxim with me that one can have no happiness either 
in this world or the next, but by extreme and vehement love.’ 

As Sir Kenelm was typical of various aspects of his age, and, in 
Clarendon’s words, ‘appeared in the best places, and the best company, 
and with the best estimation and satisfaction’, the evident task of his 
biographer should be to show him against the background of those ‘best 
places’, and in intercourse with that ‘best company’. This is exactly 
what Mr. Petersson has done; he has deftly interwoven the narrative of 
Sir Kenelm’s life with frequent descriptions of historical events, customs, 
festivities, milieux, etc., all things which, though containing no new 
contribution, make the book enjoyable by the general reader. He may 
have given too much credit to certain aspects (e.g. the religious one)* 


1 On p. 320 Mr. Petersson says that Digby was ‘a natural and ardent exemplar of 
Christian charity’. This vague praise, however, does not blind him to the fact that he 
was ‘never willing to deny the body for the spirit’ (p. 238), and that his reconversion 
was ‘not an action which inclined him toward monkish retreat’. 
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of Sir Kenelm’s personality, but no doubt he has worked intensively at his 
sources, with a single curious gap: he ignored until the very last minute 
the important cache of Digby material which belongs to Mrs Aubrey Niel 
Morgan and is, in photostatic form, on deposit in the MS Division of the 
New York Public Library. A full utilization of this material will first 
appear in Dr. Vittorio Gabrieli’s forthcoming study Sir Kenelm Digby 
Gentiluomo di Qualita, a chapter of which was published in the fifth volume 
of the English Miscellany (Rome 1954) (La missione di Sir Kenelm Digby 
alla corte di Innocenzo X, 1645-1648). 

An able narrator, Mr. Petersson, though not an adept of the school of 
biographie romancée, does not completely avoid the pitfalls of that school 
by sometimes forcing his sources to yield more than they possibly can. 
A few instances: On p. 53 Mr. Petersson says that Digby in his Memoirs 
‘describes’ Italian cities. The only city of which Digby makes a vague 
mention is Florence. On p. 54 we read that ‘Digby is thought to have 
gone to visit’ Galileo at Bellosguardo. There is no evidence whatsoever 
on this point. On p. 59 the ‘Mufti of the Egyptians’-of the Memoirs is 
not a hint at the Archbishop of Toledo, but at the Papal Nuncio, as 
R. S. Gardiner noticed at the beginning of the present century. Digby 
was not in Paris in 1625, therefore he could not be ‘spoken of as a moody 
young man at the court who merely looked on while the negotiations were 
completed’ (p. 68). Digby had no sisters, therefore, in his grief for the 
lost Venetia, he could not address letters to ‘his two sisters’ (p. 104): 
rather to his sisters-in-law, whom he called ‘sisters’ tout court. P. 226: 
‘Turning away from the Pope, he wrote a pamphlet to protest about the 
ill-treatment Parliament was giving King Charles, a renewed proof of his 
loyalty...’. The attribution to Digby inscribed in a contemporary hand 
on the title-page of The Royall Apologie in the British Museum copy of 
the Thomason Tracts does not prove Digby's authorship: the author of 
the pamphlet styles himself ‘a member of Parliament’, and Digby never 
was one. The passage in Digby’s letter to a friend (p. 233): ‘ma fortune 
me condamne 4 étre malheureux au dernier point en ce monde’ refers 
to a disappointment in love, and not to his reaction to the execution of 
Charles I. On the same page, the word ‘malaria’ of which one of his sons 
would have died in Paris, should be read ‘malatia’ (illness). On p. 318 
we learn that Digby ‘was survived only by a daughter whom he never 
mentions’; and on p, 332 (note 75): “What is a little surprising is that 
neither in those same letters nor anywhere else does Sir Kenelm refer to 
his daughter’. There is no surprise for those who know that this supposed 
daughter, Margery Digby, lived before Sir Kenelm, and that, therefore, 
Mr. Petersson’s interpretation of his sources is wrong in this case. On 
p. 333, note 93, the author says that he has been unable to identify 
‘Delphos’ mentioned by Digby, whose text however makes it clear that 
Digby meant Delos, and that an association between Apollo's temple in 
Delos and the oracle at Delphi produced the slip of the pen. P.341, note 
127, has: ‘Aphrodiseus Pomponatius, probably Pomponazzi, the fifteenth- 
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century Italian natural philosopher’: Mr. Petersson has telescoped two 
different persons, Alexander of Aphrodisia, the third century commentator 
on Aristotle, and the Italian philosopher of the fifteenth century: Digby’s 
text has: ‘Alexander Aphrodisius, Pomponatius, etc.’. P. 344, note 16: 
‘Dal Pozzo was not only ambassador to France...’: Cassiano dal Pozzo 
was never ambassador to France. The real name of the Marquis of 
Brignole-Sala (p. 96) was Brignole-Sale. The name of the ‘heartbreaker’ 
curls in fashion at the time was not cheve-cceurs (p. 69), but créve-cceurs. 

This list of inaccuracies and errors, not an impressive one in a book of 
more than three hundred and fifty pages, does not detract from the merit 
of a work of lively presentation of a curious personage whom Mr. Petersson 
likens to ‘a sort of mercury machine that recorded the whole range of 
conditions through the middle decades of his century’. 


Rome. Mario Praz. 


Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins including his 
Correspondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited with notes 
and an introduction by CLAUDE CoLLEER ABBOTT. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: Oxford University Press. 
1956. 465 pp. 50s. net. 


Hopkins has been well served by the Oxford University Press. They have 
kept in print and up-to-date the editions of his poems and letters, and it 
is to be hoped that a second edition of the Notebooks will not be too long 
forthcoming. The volume under review represents a considerably enlarged 
second edition of the third volume of Hopkins’s letters first published by 
Professor Abbott in 1938. Volume I consisted of the letters to Bridges, 
Volume II of the letters to Dixon, and Volume III contains the smaller 
groups: miscellaneous correspondence, family letters, and letters to Baillie 
and Patmore. Apart from an important addition to the Patmore group, 
the chief interest of this new edition lies in the considerable additions to 
the family correspondence, which came to light, as Professor Abbott had 
always suspected, among the papers of the late Lionel Hopkins at Haslemere 
(see Professor Abbott’s reply to the rather captious review in the Times 
Literary Supplement, 21 December 1956 and 1 February 1957). 

The value of the letters to Bridges and Dixon lies chiefly in what they 
reveal of Hopkins’s views on his own poetry and on that of others; they 
show us Hopkins’s range as a literary critic. The impression of the Further 
Letters is of a different order; its interest is predominantly biographical. 
Hopkins is all things to all men: engaging in scholarly chit-chat on 
Egyptology with Baillie, advising his mother to read Lear's nonsense verse, 
or discussing with kid-glove solemnity the effusions of that touchy poseur, 
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Coventry Patmore. Hopkins was not the sort of man who allowed his 
most intimate feelings to spill over into his familiar correspondence. The 
gulf between his letters and his greatest poetry is immense; we could never 
have predicted the intensity of his last sonnets from the ironic grumbles in 
the letters from University College, Dublin — which was just about the 
perfect antithesis of Newman's idea of a University. 

The general impression of this correspondence is of Hopkins’s enormous 
zest for life, and above all for the details of day-to-day existence. The 
comings and goings of friends and acquaintances, the fruits of his haphazard 
reading and researches, the sights and scenes around him — whether of 
romantic Welsh scenery or of foggy Liverpool — all was grist to his mill. 
Moreover, although his literary standards are high, and his critical opinions 
very decided, he nevertheless succeeded in deriving a great deal of pleasure 
and enjoyment from second-rate books. 

Hopkins combined an acutely developed sensibility with an intense interest 
in the world around him. No poet of the Victorian age was less ‘aesthetic’ 
than Hopkins. Neither Hellenism nor Mediaevalism had much attraction 
for him, and he had very little time for beauty as an abstract ideal. The 
paradox is that his very detachment from the world gave him a richer 
enjoyment of it; his un-selfcentredness makes his introspection (in the 
poems and notebooks) all the more poignant. 

He never really, in these letters, fully exposes himself, nor ever drops 
the ultimate veil of reticence. The letter he wrote to his father at the time 
of his entry into the Church of Rome is a case in point. Professor Abbott 
says that the letter was ‘written in ice’, and we cannot but agree with him. 
There is a streak of rather frightening ruthlessness in Hopkins; it is a 
ruthlessness that he applies to himself as well as to others. It is that very 
same quality which makes his poetry so different from the rest of his age, 
and so modern. As Arnold said when reviewing Keats's correspondence, 
there is flint and iron in him. 


Nijmegen. T. A. Brrret. 


American Humour in England before Mark Twain. By Nits 
Erik Enxvist. Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora XXI. 3. 


Abo Akademi. Abo, 1953.2 10Z6pp; 


This slender volume can hardly be said to be more than an introduction to 
the history of American humour in England between 1830 and 1870. In 
method and treatment the writer draws on the chapter on ‘Humor’ in 
Clarence Gohdes’ American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(New York, 1944). However, much original research in British periodicals 
has gone into the study. 
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The monograph proper (pp. 7-73) is divided into thirteen sections, of 
uneven quality, dealing with various phases of the subject, such as ‘Parody 
and Fiction’, “The Boston Autocrat’, and ‘The Biglow Papers’. After the 
main text there follow three adwittedly fragmentary appendices: English 
editions of American comic books, extracts from publishers’ records, and 
articles and reviews of transatlantic humour appearing in British magazines. 
Even though the sentimental books of such writers as Mrs. Stowe, E. P. 
Roe, and Louisa Alcott perhaps reached the highest sales figures of 
American books in nineteenth century England, the popularity of American 
humorists was no less remarkable. Beginning with Franklin and the 
Connecticut Wits and tracing the British interest in Irving and Mathews, 
the author shows how the ground was prepared for the excitement roused 
in the late thirties and forties by Haliburton (hardly readable today), whose 
comic hero, Sam Slick, was a strange compound of a forthright frontiersman 
and a shrewd, soft-spoken Yankee peddler. This wave of enthusiasm for 
transatlantic mirth was sustained in the fifties and sixties largely by the 
popularity of Sam Slick and by the humorous masterpieces of Holmes, 
Lowell, and Charles Godfrey Leland, who, together with Haliburton and 
Artemus Ward, were the most popular of the group of American jesters 
in England before the spectacular appearance of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. 

British critics gradually realized that the American variety of humour as 
far as subject matter and technique were concerned was ‘distinctly a thing 
sui generis’ and well worth importing. The devices most widely employed 
by early American humorists and. well illustrated in this volume were 
grandiose overstatement and intentional misspelling. But with this went a 
freshness, raciness, and exuberance of language and tone unheard of before. 
Whether critics laughed or sneered at the drolleries of the Yankee, the 
frontiersman, and the comic hero, British readers continued to devour huge 
quantities of yarns, anecdotes, tall tales, and sketches dealing with frontier 
life in the romantic West made legendary by the gold rush. 

Even though many readers may find this study helpful, they must be 
warned against its minor blemishes. . It is marred by a number of misprints, 
inaccuracies, and inconsistencies (see for instance pp. 12 n. 1, 15 n. 4, 
28 n. 2, 33 n. etc.). . The index (names only) has many omissions: Allibone 
(p. 44 n.), Baker (p. 20 n.), Omar Khayyam (p. 59), Marble (p. 23), and 
several others, not to mention errors and omissions in page references. An 
authoritative treatment of the subject, based on systematic research into 
the bulk of British periodicals and newspapers of the period (cf. Cairns’ 
studies) remains to be done. 


Uppsala. Lars AHNEBRINK 
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Current Literature 1956 
II. Criticism and Biography 


During the year under review a number of important works have appeared 
in the fields of criticism and biography, though — with one or two notable 
exceptions — the emphasis seems to have shifted away from the romantics 
and the writers of the earlier years of nineteenth century, to the mid- 
Victorian age. There has been a tendency, too, to concentrate less on 
general works and what we may call ‘background books’ and more on 
individual writers, though again exceptions must be noted, while there seems 
to have arisen a new awareness of the significance of certain nineteenth 
century writers who have long suffered from neglect or have been in 
eclipse. Some of this, no doubt, is due to a desire of thesis-writers to 
find fields that have not already been well tilled and that therefore offer 
scope for research and original investigation, but much is also genuine 
appreciation. 

Professor Basil Willey’s More Nineteenth Century Studies. A Group 
of Honest Doubters (Chatto & Windus, 21/—) is a partial fulfilment of 
a promise made in the preface to his previous work, Nineteenth Century 
Studies, to fill in the gaps with a further volume and to bring the survey 
down to the end of the century. The present volume still leaves many 
gaps unfilled, but nevertheless it does make good several previous omissions 
and presents to, and interprets for, the modern reader a very important 
side of the Victorian mentality as reflected in the literature of the age. 
The sub-title is, of course, an echo of In Memoriam: 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Professor Willey’s ‘honest doubters’ are Francis W. Newman (brother 
of John Henry Newman), Tennyson, J. A. Froude, Mark Rutherford and 
John Morley, while in a chapter headed ‘Septem Contra Christum’ we have 
a study of the contributors to the historic Essays and Reviews (1860), with 
an epilogue on the controversy that that volume aroused. It is good to see 
In Memoriam once again appreciated at its true worth after such long 
neglect and even denigration; and the essay on Mark Rutherford, taken 
together with the critical studies of him noticed elsewhere in this survey, 
is a hopeful sign that this writer is at long last coming into his own. It 
was high time, too, that the true significance of Francis Newman should 
be realised, since for almost a century he has been overshadowed by his 
more famous brother. As always, Professor Willey’s keenly analytical 
mind, and his ability to see through complexities to the heart of the matter, 
make his book absorbing, almost fascinating reading. Basically it resolves 
itself into a study of the foundations of nineteenth century liberal religious 
thought as it found expression in the literature of the day. Liberalism in 
religion has of recent years, under the influence of Barthianism and allied 
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_ philosophies, suffered an eclipse. Professor Willey thinks it may be due 


for a revival, and there are certainly signs which point in that direction, 
but whether this is so or not the fact remains that these writers made a 
great impact on their age and laid the foundations of modern thought 
about man, God and the universe. This being so, it is well that we should 


_ be aware of what they did and what it cost them to do it. 


Another volume likely to be provocative of thought and reflection is 
The Craft of Letters in England, a symposium edited by John Lehmann 
(Cressett Press, 21/—). The period chosen for survey is, roughly speaking, 
the last quarter of a century, and there are twelve essays by twelve different 
authors, each on one particular branch of letters. The field is well covered, 
including, in addition to the more definite ‘literary’ forms, historical writing, 
criticism and translation. Each author has been allowed complete indepen-. 
dence of treatment and of view-point. The result is that the writing is 
rather uneven. Some of the essays are little more than historical surveys, 
others adopt a more definitely critical approach and attempt to evaluate as 
well as to record. Yet despite this diversity certain general conclusions 
do emerge. Several contributors, for instance, lay stress on the writer's 
concern with ‘the human condition’ of our age; repeatedly we are brought 
back to the question of ‘belief’ as one of the fundamental difficulties of the 
creative artist; and in more than one essay there is the suggestion that the 
age of the common man, if not actually inimical to the creation of great 
literature, is destined to have a profound effect upon it, and an effect not 
always for the good. No one, presumably, will find himself in agreement 
all the time with all the twelve contributors to Mr Lehmann’s symposium, 
but he will derive much benefit from having read and pondered them. 

Literary Essays by David Daiches (Oliver & Boyd, 16/—) contains 
twelve essays previously contributed to periodicals or delivered as lectures. 
Anyone who is familiar with Mr Daiches’ earlier work will expect some 
challenging and discerning criticism, and he will not be disappointed. 
The subjects are very diverse, ranging from ‘Guilt v. Justice in Shakespeare’ 
to ‘The Poetry of Dylan Thomas’ and ‘Realism, Poetry and the Dilemma 
of the’ Modern Writer’. ‘Scott’s Achievement as a Novelist’ stresses 
Scott as the anti-romantic rather than the romantic; there is another essay 
which is very critical of the New Criticism and its methods, while in a still 
further paper Mr Daiches considers some of the problems, linguistic and 
otherwise, involved in translating the Hebrew Bible into various European 
languages. The whole collection is full of interesting and suggestive 
material; and of course the style is remarkably forceful and lucid. 

Seven Centuries of Popular Song by Reginald Nettel (Phoenix House, 
25/—) is scarcely a work of criticism nor is it concerned directly with 
literature, but it is of interest in that, through a study of the popular songs 
from the Middle Ages to the present day, it provides an insight into the 
varying tastes, interests and temperaments against which the more serious 
literature is to be placed. Beginning with Sumer is i-cumen in, it carries 
us up to the songs of the two World Wars, the Luton Girls’ Choir, and 
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the latest radio hits. With the artistic merits of these songs (or the lack of 
them) Mr Nettel is not concerned; his chief aim is to chronicle, to relate 
them to their times, and to show, where possible, the contemporary reaction 
to them. Such a work cannot, of course, be comprehensive, and most 
people will be able to detect omissions, especially from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards. Of the less emphemeral ones those that have struck the 
present writer are, from the later nineteenth century, The Farmer's Boy, 
Two Little Girls in Blue, The Miner's Dream of Home, Rosy O'Grady, 
Goodbye, Dolly Gray, and a number which were a direct outcome of the 
Boer War; and from the First World War Bubbles. Still, the book is 
certainly informative and, as we have suggested above, significant as a 
background work. 

Professor Michele Renzulli has completed his studies of the second trio 
of romantic poets with John Keats. L’uomo e il poeta (Rome: Francesco 
Giordano. L. 2,200), worthy in every respect to stand beside his earlier 
works on Shelley and Byron, though, despite the title, there is really much 
more about the man than the poet. Professor Renzulli method is 
basically a biographical one; the poems are fitted chronologically into the 
scheme and discussed as they arise. It is so easy to idolise Keats; it 
has so frequently been done. Commendably, Professor Renzulli avoids 
the temptation; but if he is not an idolator neither is he an iconoclast. 
His criticism is moderate and sober, avoiding extremes in one direction or 
the other. Of the three romantics who have occupied so much of his 
attention for so many years, one feels that perhaps Professor Renzulli 
was most in sympathy with Shelley, upon whom he wrote first, and here 
he gives it as his opinion that Shelley, being the more cultured, more widely 
read, more profound and more intellectual of the two, came to exercise 
an influence over Keats almost against his will, and that in some ways 
this was a tragedy. 

Professor Renzulli is a very thorough biographer and a sound scholar. 
He has left no stone unturned and he is as deeply appreciative of Keats’ 
best poetry as he is honest about that that falls below the best. His book 
completes a labour of love the execution of which must have given as 
much satisfaction to the author as the results will give to the reader. 

Robert Gittings's The Mask of Keats (Heinemann, 16/—) is really a 
series of footnotes to the same writer's John Keats. The Living Year, 
published in 1954. The introductory essay, from which the volume takes 
its name, reveals that the best known portrait of Keats, that by Severn, 
now in the National Gallery, was not painted from life but from a death 
mask; another essay seeks to show that it was by Dante (in Cary’s 
translation) rather than by Milton that Keats was influenced in Hyperion, 
while still another suggests that ‘enormous Caf’ of the same poem was 
the outcome of Keats's reading of William Beckford’s Vathek. There is 
fuller light on Mrs Isabella Jones, a figure shown in Mr Gittings’s earlier 
work to have been of some significance in the poet's life, and more evidence 
is adduced for the earlier dating of the ‘Bright Star’ sonnet to supplement 
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that given previously in The Living Year, though it should be added that 


the question is still far from being decided. A few new facts are presented 
about Keats's father, with the suggestion (not wholly proved) that he 
came ultimately from a Dorset family settled in the neighbourhood of Milton 


_ «bbas, in the heart of what later was to become the Hardy country; there 


is an examination of the influence upon Keats of the work of Chatterton, 
and in an essay dedicated to Edmund Blunden Mr Gittings pleads for an 
appreciation of The Cap and Bells as showing, in spite of its admitted 
def -ts, all sides of the poet’s nature and character as no other work does. 
The volume does not add anything vital or significant to our knowledge 
of Keats or our appreciation of his work, but students will find all the 
essays interesting in their own way. 

John Clare, for long dismissed as a minor poet of the ‘naturalistic’ school 
of romantics, has of recent years received serious critical attention. Some 
few years ago Edmund Blunden published a selection of his verse, and in 
1932 John and Anne Tibble produced a short biography. This has now 
been completely re-written and expanded under the title John Clare. His 
Life and Poetry (Heinemann, 25/—). Dedicated, perhaps a little 
pretentiously, to ‘the living poets of England’, it traces all that is yet 
known (and that is a good deal) about Clare’s life and gives an assessment 
of his work, emphasising the ‘simplicity and directness of vision’ which is 
its characteristic quality. This is the result of twenty years of study, 
consideration and research upon Clare, and as such it is worthy of attention; 
but it is not the last word. Professor and Mrs Tibble have done well 
in taking Clare’s work seriously and showing us that his merits entitle 
him to a place less obscure than that to which he had been relegated up 
to a generation ago. He was a natural singer in a natural and unaffected 
idiom, but his true place as a poet still remains to be determined. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have added to their now fairly 
extensive ‘Men and Books’ Series Matthew Arnold, by J. D. Jump (price 
10/6). It is particularly interesting in that it expresses the view that 
Arnold’s real achievement and excellence lay in the field of criticism rather 
than of poetry. In the first part of his work (“The Man’) Mr Jump gives 
a brief biographical sketch of Arnold and traces that earnestness and 
seriousness of mind which marked him as a man to the influence of his 
upbringing, and especially to his father, Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 
The second part is a study of his verse, with a detailed analysis of Dover 
Beach, which Mr Jump considers the most significant of his poems and 
the one in which Arnold most completely expresses himself. The third 
part (‘The Critic’) analyses Arnold’s methods and canons of criticism and 
shows their relevance to their age as well as to our own; for of all the 
nineteenth century writers, Mr Jump believes, Arnold is the one most 
pertinent to the present day. The volume, like its predecessors in this 
series, is not a large one, running as it does to no more than 176 pages 
of text, but into this limited space is packed a great deal of valuable and 
suggestive material. Mr Jump’s view is not the orthodox one, but he 
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displays considerable skill and cogency in making his case. At least it 
deserves careful consideration, and if it drives us back to a study of 
Arnold’s prose, which for too long has been either neglected or taken for 
granted, it will have achieved something worth while. 

The Brownings, to whom so much attention has been given over the 
past few years, seem to have lost their interest for the time being, though 
William Clyde de Vane’s A Browning Handbook, originally published in 
1937, has appeared in a new and revised edition (New York, The Appleby- 
Century Company. London, Bell. 45/—), incorporating the results of the 
most important research upon Browning since the earlier edition went 
to print. 

We may also notice here a work omitted from last year’s survey, The 
Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, edited by Tom Burns Haber 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1955. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
25|—). It is concerned with three collections; the remains of Housman’s 
four manuscript notebooks now in the Library of Congress, in which he 
originally wrote a large number of lyrics from which he ultimately selected 
those which made up A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems; the printer's copy 
of the manuscript of A Shropshire Lad, now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and a similar copy of the manuscript of Last Poems in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. In the case of the last two Mr Haber 
confines himself mainly to the textual changes and corrections that they 
reveal: from the Notebook material, which is far more extensive, he selects 
chiefly unpublished poems and earlier versions of published material which 
differ considerably from those which finally appeared in print, as well as 
a number of what are apparently stanzas originally intended to form 
part of published poems but subsequently rejected or deleted. Various 
emendations, revisions and cancellations are given, and there is a long 
introduction describing the four notebooks and their contents. Of necessity 
the collection is fragmentary and disconnected. The reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement (April 29, 1955) had some very severe strictures to 
pass on the work: first as regards the propriety of publishing, even with 
the reluctant consent of his literary executors, what Housman _ himself 
evidently wished to suppress; secondly as regards what he (the reviewer) 
alleged were glaring faults in transcription; and thirdly on Mr Haber’s 
methods of editing, which it was alleged were careless, slipshod and in 
places irresponsible. There is no need to dwell on these charges here. 
Anyone interested can read them for himself, together with Mr Haber’s 
reply in the same journal for July 7, 1955. 


Turning to the novelists of the nineteenth century, we should first notice 
three general treatises: The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction, by Mario 
Praz, translated by Angus Davidson (O.U.P., 45/—), The Victorian 
Heroine, by Patricia Thomson (O.U.P., 18/—) and The New Feminism 
of English Fiction, by E, D. Pendry (Tokyo, The Kenkyusha Press, 
Y. 250). Professor Praz’s work, together with its Italian original, has 
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already been given a full-length review in these pages (Feb., 1957), so it 
will be sufficient merely to mention it by title. Dr Thomson's book sets 
out to ‘assess the effect of the feminist movement on the heroine of the 
novel’ from the early years of Queen Victoria's reign to the end of the 
century. On the whole the evidence she produces seems to show that 
the effect was not very widespread or very profound, and such of it as 
there was was to be found in the works of the lesser novelists rather than 
those of the major ones. By and large — with the possible exception of 
George Eliot — there was a tacit acceptance of the conventional Victorian 
view of the réle of woman in society. 

Mr. Pendry, whose book is in a sense complementary to that of Dr 
Thomson, is concerned with the chief women novelists of the last forty 
years, though not with the literary or artistic qualities of their works as 
such but rather with the social attitudes that they reveal. In almost all 
of them, Mr Pendry contends, the central theme is one of social values, 
and more especially that of refinement and vulgarity. The writers with 
whom he deals are diverse in their approaches and in their treatment of 
their subject, but behind all, taken both individually and collectively, he 
claims to discern a distinctively feminine culture and attitude to life, 
which equates ‘vulgarity’ not merely with lack of savoir faire and crudity 
of social behaviour, but with the essential spirit behind the whole of 
twentieth-century civilization in Western Europe. Ruskin condemned 
what he called ‘the worship of the goddess of getting-on’, and to the 
women novelists with whom Mr Pendry deals the devotees of this deity 
are, by their very nature, vulgarians. So much that passes for progress 
and emancipation is merely the assertion and the triumph of standards that 
are vulgar. The middle classes particularly are affected by it, to judge 
from the works of these women writers; but then, of course, most of them 
ar- cnemselves middle-class and are basing their views on that stratum 
of society which they know best, though it is probably true also that it is 
in the middle class that the aping of male standards, and the penetration 
by the female sex into what were formerly male preserves, has gone 
farthest. The definition of ‘vulgarity’ may strike us as something of a 
question-begging one, but Mr Pendry’s is a novel and interesting thesis 
which would repay careful consideration. 

If George Borrow’s works are no longer read as they used to be, a 
revival of interest has recently taken place in the man himself. Several 
works upon him have been noted in these pages over the past few years; 
now comes a study by a French scholar, George Borrow Vagabond, Poly- 
glotte, Agent Biblique, Ecrivain, par René Fréchet (Paris: Didier. Collection 
des Etudes Anglaises, No. 1. No Price given). Dr Fréchet's study is a 
thorough and careful one. Divided into three sections, it deals first with 
Borrow’s life, then his individual works, and finally with various aspects 
of his art as seen in the works taken collectively. There is a very full 
bibliography of all Borrow’s writings (the fullest, one imagines, that has 
yet appeared) while that comprising books and articles upon Borrow is 
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equally extensive — in a way too extensive, since some only touch the 
subject very remotely. In Dr Fréchet’s view there were four main 
driving-forces behind Borrow’s character and attitude to life: religion, love 
of his country, intense individualism, and a willingness to see the good 
in other nationalities and races besides his own, which led to a breadth of 
understanding and sympathy. Perhaps Dr Fréchet is inclined to set the 
importance of Borrow a little too high, but he has certainly done a 
service to English literature by so thorough a study. 

R. D. Blackmore is today remembered as the author of Lorna Doone. 
He wrote thirteen other novels, a volume of short stories, several collections 
of verse and various magazine articles, but of them all his romance of 
Exmoor alone has kept his name alive; and of the countless readers who 
have enjoyed that, few know anything about the man himself. It is 
indeed strange that hitherto no one has been sufficiently curious about him 
to investigate his life, but at last the deficiency has been made good. 
Waldo Hilary Dunn’s R. D. Blackmore (Robert Hale, 21/—) is the result 
of twenty-five years’ interest, study and research — ironically enough not 
by one of Blackmore’s own countrymen but by an American who, having 
become fascinated by Lorna Doone, went on to read all that Blackmore 
wrote and then could not rest satisfied until he had gone in search of the 
man himself. His book is of interest in that it is the first serious attempt 
at a biographical and interpretative account of Blackmore. Professor 
Dunn has certainly discovered a large amount of material where there 
was supposed to be little, and he has pieced it together skilfully. His 
method of writing is as genial and as free from all pretentiousness and 
pomposity as the subject deserves. He has moreover made Blackmore 
live, a feat in which all biographers are not so successful. To some extent 
it may be that his book suffers from the defects of the author's point of 
view — he admits that he writes as one ‘who frankly loves and admires 
his subject’ — and any real assessment of the literary merits and value 
of Blackmore's writings is absent; but Professor Dunn is a pioneer in 
his field, and one reader at least has found the study of his book an 
enjoyable as well as an instructive experience. 

Interest in Ruskin still continues. Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage, by Helen 
Gill Viljoen (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, $.3.75) is the first 
volume of a projected full-scale biography which, when completed, should 
supersede anything that has gone before. Ruskin himself told a good 
deal of his life-story in Praeterita, but there was much that he suppressed, 
and his earliest biographers (Collingwood in his semi-official Life and 
Works and Cook and Wedderburn in their introduction to the Library 
Edition of the works and later in the former's biography) did not reveal all. 
Miss Viljoen has had access to Ruskin papers hitherto unexamined and 
these have enabled her to fill in many gaps, to correct errors in the earlier 
works, and to present the older material in a new perspective. The present 
volume is concerned exclusively with Ruskin'’s parents and ancestry, and 
ends with his mother and father (John James Ruskin) married and 
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established in their home in London. The amount of material that the 
author has gleaned and put together is almost overwhelming; it is certainly 
a tribute to her industry, patience and scholarship, and if any apology 
is needed for so long and detailed a prelude it is that Miss Viljoen holds 
that much in Ruskin’s life and character (the subject of her subsequent 
volumes) can be understood only in the light of his ancestry and family 
traditions. The text runs to 174 pages, there are several appendices, 
eighty pages of detailed notes, and a very full bibliography. This 
preliminary volume, with the standard it sets, certainly heralds a biography 
on the grand scale. 

Amongst the later Victorians who have attracted the attention of critics 
during the past few years not the least notable is George Meredith. 
The latest addition to the growing body of literature upon him is George 
_ Meredith. His Life and Work, by Jack Lindsay (The Bodley Head, 
30/—). On the whole it is a book to be commended, though we say this 
with reservations, for it has its shortcomings, its bias and its prejudices. 
One cannot but feel, for instance, that Mr Lindsay is rather unfair to earlier 
works in the field, which he dismisses almost out of hand with the 
generalization that they are ‘trivial gossip or literary chatter’; and then, 
too, as in some of his other works of criticism and biography, it is only too 
obvious that he has an axe to grind. Mr Lindsay’s political sympathies 
are with the Left, and his view of Meredith and his significance is unduly 
coloured by this fact. He sees in Meredith’s social satire a revelation of 
the essential hollowness of capitalist and bourgeois values and goes so 
far as to suggest that because of this there has been a kind of conspiracy 
on the part of critics and literary historians to deny him his due and to 
deflect notice from his works on to that of others less worthy but more 
‘safe’ and orthodox. ‘Meredith,’ he writes, ‘has been ignored because of 
his profound relevance to the situation of our world.’ All this must be 
taken with a pinch of salt; something like it occurred in the same writer's 
earlier study of Dickens. But when due allowance has been made for 
this bias there remains a great deal of value in the book. The facts 
of Meredith's life and his relation to the literary society of his day are 
traced out more fully than before, the novels are carefully analysed, the 
poems are restored to their rightful place in their author's achievement, 
and the comments on the evolution of Meredith’s prose style are particularly 
apt and discerning. If we can ignore the buzzing of the bee in Mr 
Lindsay's bonnet we shall derive much enlightenment from reading his book. 

Another late Victorian who is once again attracting notice is William 
Hale White, who wrote under the name of Mark Rutherford. Excluding 
the essay in Professor Willey’s More Nineteenth. Studies, to which 
attention has been drawn already, three studies of him have appeared in 
less than a year. Two of them were noticed in the survey of Criticism 
and Biography for 1955; the latest is William Hale White (Mark 
Rutherford). A Critical Study by Irvin Stock (Allen & Unwin, 25/—). 
Professor Stock perhaps rather labours the affinity between Hale White 
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and Gide, but his book is a good one: thoughtful, understanding, 
sympathetic and penetrating. It really does, one feels, get to the secret 
of Hale White’s personality, while the individual assessment of his chief 
literary works, and the apt quotations from them, are very much to the 
point. In early life Hale White was a minister of religion, first for the 
Independents, then for the Unitarians. He later left the ministry but it 
was the experience of those early years that provided the greater part 
of the material for his novels, and to the end of his days, as Professor 
Stock sees him, he remained in effect a Puritan and a preacher, though 
delivering his sermons through the printed word instead of from the 
pulpit. ‘In the last resort,’ he writes, ‘all Hale White's works lead back 
to religion.’ This is by far the best book that has yet appeared on Mark 
Rutherford. The fact that Lionel Trilling writes a commendatory 
introduction should vouch for its soundness. 

Edward Thomas, for so long neglected, is coming to the fore once more. 
During the past few years several volumes of selections from his works 
have been published, and now, in Edward Thomas, by H. Coombes 
(Chatto & Windus, 18/—) we have the first considerable critical study. 
The opening chapter entitled ‘Life, Legend and Repute’ is brief and 
somewhat sketchy, but it is sufficient. The main part of the book is 
concerned with a study of Thomas's prose, his poetry, his literary criticism, 
his attitude to nature and the country, and finally his character and 
temperament. Mr Coombes is at his best on the prose and on Thomas's 
appreciation of nature; he emphasises his vision, his minuteness of 
observation, the sensuous appeal of his writing, and the sense of eternity 
behind the country scene that was ever present to Thomas's mind; and 
there is an interesting comparison and contrast with D. H. Lawrence. 
What Thomas might have become had he survived the war it is fruitless 
to speculate; Mr Coombes makes a few tentative suggestions towards the 
end of his book, but, as he remarks, we can only concern ourselves with 
Thomas’s work as we have it, and of that work Mr Coombes has given 
a careful analysis and appreciation, modest in its claims and on that 
account all the more valuable. 

Graham Hough's study of D. H. Lawrence, The Dark Sun (Duck- 
worth, 25/—) covers some of the same ground as the recent work by 
Leavis, and on the major points arrives at similar conclusions. It must 
have been written (or at least the major part of it must have been) 
before Leavis’s work appeared, and to that extent Mr Hough has had his 
pitch queered and some of his thunder stolen, but his points are well 
made, and if we do not always agree with him we shall be stimulated 
to think out afresh our own position. 

Finally we may notice Melvin Friedman's Stream of Consciousness. 
A Study in Literary Method (Yale University Press and O.U.P., 36/—), 
an examination of the changes of method and style to be found in the 
successive works of James Joyce, Virginia Woolf and Gertrude Stein. 
It is not an easy book to read and requires much concentration, but those 
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ie who are particularly interested in this school of writers will find it a 
_ perceptive treatise. 


& For the first time for many years we append to this survey no obituary. 
- Though 1956 took its toll of poets, essayists and novelists, no death 
_ occurred amongst those outstanding in the field of literary scholarship. 


; Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Brief Mention 


An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Holborough, Kent. By VERA 
I. Evison. Reprinted from Archaeologia Cantiana, Vol. LXX, 
1950.04 F p,.84-141, 


Miss Evison, whose report on Anglo-Saxon Finds near Rainham, Essex, we announced 
in Febr. 1956, has now published her findings in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery in the Medway 
valley, halfway between Maidstone and Rochester. It seems to have been ‘opened for the 
first time in the seventh century to meet the needs of two or three families who had 
settled at the foot of the hill by the stream running into the Medway, where a charter 
of A.D. 838 records a mill, and where an old mill still stands’. The survey includes a 
‘Dental Report’ in which, on the basis of an examination of the dental condition of the 
skeletons, it is stated as probable that, although these Saxons ‘were reputed to have been 
good tillers of the soil, their standard of husbanding their crops did not ensure an adequate 
supply of the food factors necessary for proper tooth formation and calcification during 
the winter months.’ — Z. 


Peculiarities in English. A Study for Intermediate and Advanced 
Students and a Reference Book for Teachers by J. MILLINGToN- 
Warp. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1957. 251 pp. Price 8/—. 


One of the strangest things in modern linguistics is that no Englishman has attempted a 
complete systematic description of the grammatical structure of present-day English. 
There are, however, a number of books written by Englishmen who have taught English 
abroad, which contain valuable contributions towards such a description. To this little 
group belong W. Stannard Allen’s Living English Structure (1947), A. S. Hornby’s 
Guide to Patterns and Usage in English (1954), and, to a less extent, the book mentioned 
at the head of this notice. Its educational purpose does not concern us here; its ‘philosophy 
of grammar’ appears from the use of such an obsolete term as ‘Saxon Genitive’, and from 
the statements that English has four genders, and that there are three ways in which 
masculine and feminine gender are differentiated. But it throws interesting sidelights 
on a number of phenomena not so clearly illuminated elsewhere. Thus it is pointed out 
that in deductions the negative of must is cannot: It must be a pleasant place to live in 
— It cannot be a pleasant place to live in; that much is not used in an affirmative 
sentence unless it is the subject, or a qualification of the subject, or preceded by how, 
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foo, so, as; that we can say She has bought a new mackintosh to keep dry, but not *She 
has bought a new mackintosh not to get wet (in the former ex. the infinitive may, in the 
latter it must be preceded by so as or in order). There is an instructive section on might 
as well (We might as well go home, then), and another on Exclamatory Questions (Oh, 
she does, does she?), with several good examples. One is also struck by occasional 
felicities of formulation (‘Which? seeks selective information’), and by numerous 
illustrations that have the true ring of natural spoken English (‘Anne dear, I didn’t bring 
an umbrella. Can you lend me one? It’s raining cats and dogs.’). The author probably 
had different ends in view, but the scientific student will at any rate find Peculiarities in 
English a rewarding quarry. — Z. 


H.W. Fowler: The Man and his Teaching. By Sir Ernest 
Gowers. The English Association, Presidential Address, 1957. 
Oxford University Press. 14 pp. 5/— net. 


We have not sufficient space, unfortunately, to discuss all the inaugural and other lectures 
that are sent to us by English University Presses, though an exception must be made for 
the latest Presidential Address to the English Association, the subject of which was also 
commemorated in a leading article in The Times Literary Supplement of August 2, 1957. 
Fowler's Dictionary of Modern English Usage is not, of course, a work of linguistic 
science; its pretensions to legislate in matters of grammar stung into fury a real linguist 
like Kruisinga.1 But the views on language of an accomplished lexicographer and their 
influence on readers and writers in English-speaking countries (MEU, we are informed, 
‘has been reprinted thirteen times and sold over half a million copies’) are not without 
interest or relevance to the student of English linguistic behaviour. As TLS observes: 
‘,. we should all be writing, reading, and by consequence thinking, very differently if 
the book had not been published.’ 

For a sympathetic, though not uncritical summary. of the main themes of Fowler’s 
teaching, and for a brief sketch of his life as a schoolmaster, a frustrated soldier in World 
War I, and a recluse in a Somersetshire village, we must refer our readers to this eminently 
readable lecture. — Z. en 


Periodicals Received 


Modern Fiction Studies. II, 4. Winter 1956-1957. M. Magalaner, Labyrinthine 
Motif: James Joyce and Leo Taxil. — Th. A. Hanzo, The Theme and the Narrator of 
“The Great Gatsby”. — S. C. Wilcox, The Allegory of Forster's “The Celestial 
Omnibus”. — F. C. Watkins, Thomas Wolfe's High Sinfulness of Poetry. — 
B. W. Cottrell, Christian Symbols in “Light in August”. — R. Hime lick, Figures 
of Cabell. — G. Wagner, Wyndham Lewis's Inhuman Tetralogy: An Introduction to 
“The Human Age”. — P. Lisca, Motif and Pattern in “Of Mice and Men”, — 
Id. Ill, 1. Spring 1957. Henry James Special Number. L. Edel, The Literary 
Convictions of Henry James. — O. Cargill, “The Portrait of a Lady”: A Critical 
Reappraisal. — R. W. B. Lewis, The Vision of Grace: James's “The Wings of the 


1 ‘English Grammar as She is Taught at Oxford’, English Studies, Dec. 1926, VIII, 
181-185. 
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- Dove”. — R. W. Stallman, “The Sacred Rage”: The Time-Theme in “The 


_ Ambassadors”. — J. J. Firebaugh, Inadequacy in Eden: Knowledge and “The Turn 


of the Screw”. — R. L. Gale, Religion Omagery in Henry James’s Fiction. — M. Beebe 
and W. T. Stafford, Criticism of Henry James: A Selected Checklist with an Index 
to Studies of Separate Works. — Id. III, 2, Summer 1957. Some Early Moderns. 
J. Hafley, Walter Pater’s “Marius” and the Technique of Modern Fiction. — J. Thale, 
“Daniel Deronda”; The Darkened World: — J. I. Cope, Definition as Structure in 
Gissing’s “Ryecroft Papers”. — W. R. Irwin, Experiment in Irony: Montague's 
“A Hind Let Loose”. — J. T. Cox, Stephen Crane as Symbolic Naturalist: An Analysis 
of “The Blue Hotel’. 


University of Colorado Studies. Series in Language and Literature, No. 6. Jan. 1957. 
G. F. Reynolds, The Voice of Shakespeare. — R. Putney, The View from Cooper's 
Hill. — H, Pettit, The English Rejection of Young’s Night-Thoughts, — B. Morris, 
Ruskin on the Moral Imagination in Architecture. — F. C. Robinson, Sentiment in 
American Novels of Social Criticism. — P. J. Carter, Jr, Mark Twain: ‘‘Moralist in 
Disguise”. — E. J. West, The Playwright as Producer: Sir Arthur Pinero, the Autocrat- 
Dictator. — E. P. Bollier, Mr. Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual Talent’ 
Reconsidered. 


Litera, Studies in Language and Literature (Istanbul). Vol. 3. 1956. J.P. Curgenven, 
The Schole: Gipsy: A Study of the Growth, Meaning and Integration of a Poem. — 
A. Mil], Sohn Webster as a Moralist. — J. Sledd, Superfixes and Intonation Patterns. 
— C. E. Bazell, The Grapheme. — Osgood, Saporta & Nunnally, Evaluative 
Assertion Analysis. — A. J. Bliss, The Companions of the Conqueror. — C. E. Bazel]l, 
Old English Diphthongs. 


Modern Philology. LI, 1. Aug. 1953. R. M. Adams, Reading Comus. — J. V. 
Cunningham, Logic and Lyric. — W. E. Broman, Factors in Crabbe’s Eminence 
in the Early Nineteenth Century. — L. Stevenson, Meredith and the Interviewers. — 
Id. LI, 2. Nov. 1953. J. Sledd, The Clerk’s Tale: The Monsters and the Critics. — 
J. A. Barish, The Double Plot in Volpone. — McCrea Hazlett, “New Frame 
and Various Composition”: Development in the Form of Owen Felltham’s Resolves. — 
F. Bowers, The Manuscript of Whitman’s “Passage to India’. — H. Trowbridge, 
“Leda and the Swan”: a Longinian Analysis. — Id. LII, 2. Nov. 1954. R. S. Crane, 
Literature, Philosophy, and the History of Ideas. — R. M. Adams, The Text of 
Paradise Lost: Emphatic and Unemphatic Spellings. — K. E. Harper, A Russian Critic 
and Tristram Shandy. — M. Bowen, Redburn and the Angle of Vision. — J. M. 
Morse, Jacob and Esau in Finnegans Wake. — Id. LII, 3. Febr. 1955. E. Tuveson, 
Locke and the ‘‘Dissolution of the Ego”. — G. E. Noyes, The Critical Reception of 
Johnson's Dictionary in the Latter Eighteenth Century. — W. W. Beyer, Coleridge's 
Early Knowledge of German. — Id. LI, 4. May 1955. A. T. Schwab, Joseph Conrad’s 
American Friend: Correspondence with James Huneker. — A. Wright, Victorian 
Bibliography for 1954. — Id. LIII, 1. Aug. 1955. E. Teichmann, Deux Adaptations 
Inconnues du Conte de Washington Irving: The Adventure of the German Student. — 
J. Bier, Hawthorne on the Romance: his Prefaces Related and Examined. — M. Engel, 
Dickens on Art. — Id. LIII, 2. Nov. 1955. C. Moorman, The Role of the Narrator 
in Pearl. — E. Sirluck, Shakespeare and Jonson among the Pamphleteers of the First 
Civil War: Some Unreported Seventeenth-Century Allusions. — J. Loftis, The Social 
Milieu of Early-Eighteenth-Century Comedy. — J. C. McCloskey, Cooper's Political 
Views in The Crater. — C. M. Shanahan, Irony in Laforgue, Corbiére, and Eliot. — 
Id. LIII, 3, Febr. 1956. H. K. Miller, The Paradoxical Encomium with Special 
Reference to its Vogue in England, 1600-1800, - R. A. Donovan, Trollope’s Prentice 
Work — Id. LIII, 4. May 1956. N. Frye, The Typology of Paradise Regained. — 
A. Wright, Victorian Bibliography for 1955. — Id. LIV, 1. Aug. 1956. J. M. 
Steadman, The Prioress’ Dogs and Benedictine Discipline. — S. Schoen baum, 
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Middleton's Tragicomedies. — M. Kelley, Milton’s Later Sonnets and the Cambridge 
Manuscript. — E. Clifford, War and Peace and The Dynasts. — Id. LIV, 2. Nov. 1956. 
M. Y. Hughes, “Myself am Hell”. — H. H. Jordan, Thomas Moore and the Review 
of Christabel. — Id. LIV, 3. Febr. 1957. J. P. Thorne, A Ramistical Commentary on 
Sidney's An Apologie for Poetrie. — G. H. Cannon, Sir William Jones and Edmund 
Burke. — C. Moore, The Persistence of Carlyle’s “Everlasting Yea”. — Id. LIV, 4. 
May 1957. J. M. Steadman, “Sin” and the Serpent of Genesis 3: Paradise Lost, II, 
650-53. — J. Leed, Two New Pieces by Johnson in the Gentleman’s Magazine? — 
S. K. Kumar, Space-Time Polarity in Finnegans Wake. — F. G, Townsend, 
Victorian Bibliography for 1956, 


Studies in Philology. XLVIII, 1. Jan. 1951. J. R. Moore, Milton among the 
Augustans: the Infernal Council. — W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Samuel Johnson and Dryden’s 
Du Fresnoy. — A. M. Buchan, Word and Word-Tune in Burns. — S. F. Fogle, 
The Design of Coleridge’s “Dejection”. — W. S. Dowden, A Jacobin Journal’s View 
of Lord Byron. — M. L. Griffin, Cooper’s Altitude toward the South. — G. G. Grubb, 
Dickens’ Western Tour and the Cairo Legend. — K. H. Gatch, Conrad’s Axel. — 
Id. XLVIII, 2. April 1951. Renaissance Studies. T. L. Summersgill, The Influence 
of the Marprelate Controversy upon the Style of Thomas Nashe. — R. W. Batten- 
house, The Ghost in Hamlet: a Catholic “Linchpin’? — J. T. McCullen, Jr., 
Madness and the Isolation of Characters in Elizabethan and Early Stuart Drama. — 
W. Peery, The Noble Soldier and The Parliament of Bees. — N. H. Henry, Milton 
and Hobbes: Mortalism and the Intermediate State. — Recent Literature of the Renaissance: 
A Bibliography. — Id. XLVIII, 3. July 1951. Studies in Mediaeval Culture Dedicated 
to George Raleigh Coffman. F. W. Bonner, The Genesis of the Chaucer Apocrypha. 
— J. B. Dwyer, SJ., Gower’s Mirour and Its French Sources: A Reexamination of 
Evidence. — M. Eliason, The Peasant and the Lawyer. — T. Fry, O.S.B., The 
Unity of the Ludus Coventriae. — R. E. Kaske, The Use of Simple Figures of Speech 
in Piers Plowman B: A Study in the Figurative Expression of Ideas and Opinions. — 
W. F. McNeir, The Corpus Christi Passion Plays as Dramatic Art. — E. S. Miller, 
The Antiphons in Bale’s Cycle of Christ. — J. B. Reese, Alliterative Verse in the York 
Cycle. — Id. XLVII, 4. Oct. 1951. D. T. Starnes, Richard Huloet’s Abcedarium: A 
Study in English-Latin Lexicography. — F. Bowers, The 1665 Manuscript of Dryden’s 
Indian Emperour. — H. D. Kelling, Some Significant Names in Gulliver’s Travels, — 
W. L. Smith, An Overlooked Source for Prometheus Unbound. — D. J. McGinn 
and T, L. Summersgil1, Thomas Nashe and the Marprelate Controversy: a Correction. 
— Id, XLIX, 1. Jan. 1952. L. Howard, The American Revolt Against Pope. — 
J. P. Pritchard, On the Making of Wordsworth's “Dion”. — J. Slater, Byron's 
Hebrew Melodies. — E. S. Fussel11], The Structural Problem of The Mysterious Stranger. 
— Id. XLIX, 2. April 1952. Renaissance Studies. B. L. Ullman, Renaissance — The 
Word and the Underlying Concept. — W. Nelson, The Teaching of English in Tudor 
Grammar Schools. — R. C. Simonini, Jr., The Italian Pedagogy of Claudius Hollyband. 
— P. A, Duhamel, The Ciceronianism of Gabriel Harvey. — I. Ribner, The Political 
Problem in Shakespeare's Lancastrian Tetralogy. — W. D. Smith, Cloten with Caius 
Lucius, — J. A. Bryant, Jr., The Significance of Ben Jonson's First Requirement for — 
Tragedy: ‘Truth of Argument’, — D, Taylor, Jr., Drayton and the Countess of 
Bedford. — A. C. Howell, Christopher Harvey's The Synagogue (1640). — Recent 
Literature of the Renaissance: A Bibliography. — Id. XLIX, 3. July 1952. R. C. Olson, 
Swift's Use of the Philosophical Transactions in Section V of A Tale of a Tub. — 
C. Lefevre, Lord Byron's Fiery Convert of Revenge. — F. L. Jones, Shelley and 
Milton. — B. Corrigan, New Documents on Browning's Roman Murder Case. — 
E. S. Le Comte, “ "That Two-Handed Engine’ and Savonarola”: Supplement. 
— Id. XLIX, 4. Oct. 1952. N. E. Eliason, Four Old English Cryptographic Riddles. 
— J. R. Moore, Swift as Historian. — W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr., Polonius, 
Hamlet and Lear in Aaron Hill's Pompier. — F. Stovall, Whitman's Knowledge of 
Shakespeare. 


‘Whose Little Lad Are You?’ 


[wo:z 2:z bean iz ta ?] 


_ That is how, in the North of England, they might address a boy if they 
wanted to know the name of his parents. And if we allow for the local 
dialect and the fact that they thou each other, the question would probably 
run something like this: 


[Wa:z lail lad 1z ta?]1 (Staveley, Westmorland) 
[Uz lad z:i1ta?] (Marshside, West coast of La.) 


Neither of these expressions need any explaining; they are both straight- 
forward and they correspond to the standard form in the title. 

Alongside these clear versions one may, however, in Scotland and 
Northern England, come across others that are really puzzling, even to 
a dialectologist. Here are two in the 3rd sg.: 


[Fa: e-¢ts Sa bern ?] Faa aichts the bairn? (Buchan, Aberdeenshire) 
[Wo:z 2:z beanz dat ?] Whoa’s oa’s bairn’s that ? 
(Welwick, ER. of Yorkshire) 


These and similar idioms have, naturally, been noticed before, particularly 
by the lexicographers, but they could not make much of them. Murray in 
the OED sub ought IVb (1909) says: ‘Here perhaps belongs the Sc. 
Whae’s aucht this? ‘“To whom does this belong?” But the analysis is 
not clear.’ Earlier (1873) in his Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, p. 193, he says: ‘For Whose is that? a curious phrase is 
substituted, the etymology of which is difficult to trace. Instead of Whose 
is that? we find in Scotch and Northern English Quheae’s auwcht that ?, 
in Aberdeen Faa’s aicht that ?, in Cleveland Wheea’s aught that? or more 
commonly Quheae’s aa that? ... Whatever the etymology, this is the 
ordinary phrase used to express sentences beginning with whose and the 
verb to be.’ H. Orton, The Phonology of a South Durham Dialect (1933) 
§ 144.2 mentions the phrase [weiz a: dSat?] and suggests that [weiz] 
may have developed its [z] from [weiz] = who has, which, however, 
leaves the rest of the phrase unexplained. The two modern Scottish 
dictionaries (A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, DOST, and The 
Scottish National Dictionary, SND), not however Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary, list and copiously illustrate the various forms of the idiom, 
without, however, trying to analyse them. J. Wright in his English 
Dialect Dictionary sub awe 1 registers the interrogative phrase “Who's 
awe? foll. by direct obj.: who is possessed of ?, to whom belongs?’. Sub 
~ awe 2 he lists Who's owes (cf. our subtitle) and says ‘by confusion with 


1 Words between [] are in phonetic script. 


E. S, XXXVIII, 1957. 16 
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the construction who owes’. He has similar entries under aught p.p. and 
owe 2, viz. who’s owe or owes? — The only attempt at an explanation 
comes from Murray (DSCSc. p. 217£.), and it is copied as late as 1921 
by Grant and Dixon in their Manual of Modern Scots, p. 121 £., although 
it is quite hopeless, being based on a meaning which Bosworth in his 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary attributed to OE. 43an, viz. ‘to make another to 
own, hence to give’, which, however, is not corroborated (cf. Supplement 
by T. N. Toller). 

We are obviously up against a syntactical construction which has 
undergone a series of evolutionary changes, until in the end it ceased to 
be understood and became subject to confusion. Since the tracing of these 
changes may claim to be of interest to Standard English Grammar too, we 
propose to deal with them here systematically. It will finally amount to 
a semantic-syntactical history of the verb to owe. 


1. OE. dhte p.t. > pres. > inf. to aucht (cf. respective lemmas in EDD, 
DOST, and SND). 


Our starting point is the common Germanic verb Gothic aigan, OE. 
azan, ON. eiga, which has survived in English (to owe) and in Scandinavian 
(Icel. eiga, Swed. aga, Dan. eie), whereas in German it began to be 
replaced by habén already a thousand years ago. It is one of the preterite- 
present verbs, only, unlike say OE. w4t/witon, it had given up the customary 
vowel change between sg. and pl. in prim. Germanic; cf. OE. hé ah|wé 
a3on (not: *izon). To this a new weak preterite was formed: OE. ahte 
(= MnE. ought = MnSc. aucht, aicht) and ON. atte = Mnolcel. atti. 

While in Icel. to this day our verb has remained what it was in ON., 
in form, function and sense 


Hver 4 petta htis? Who possesses that house ? 
Hann 4tti has i Reykjavik. He possessed a house in R. 


it has, in Britain, undergone formal and semantic changes. In Buchan 
(ie. North East of Sc.) and Scotland generally the p.t. aicht (< dhte) 
assumes present function. In my Grammar of the Buchan Dialect, p. 176, 
there is the question [Fa: e:ct 3a ku: ?] “Who owns the cow ?’ 

There is nothing extraordinary in a pret.-pres. verb shifting its tense as 
it were a second time; cf. MnE. must < OE. moste (p.t. of mdtan) or MnE. 
ought. It should, however, be remembered that must, ought, like Swiss G. 
s6tt = should, are modal verbs, in which the original conjunctive pret. 
became a timeless present (cf. OED ought III 5b). On the other hand, 
Sc. aucht, while following the sense change of E. ought, may still stand 
for the old meaning of ‘possess’, and in Buchan [e:ct] is still confined to 
the old meaning, the modal ought being represented by [oxt]. 

Just as in St.E. must may be present and past tense (= G. muss and 
musste), Sc. aucht, Buchan aicht may stand for both tenses: 


Buchan [A ect et] = ‘I ownjowned it’, 
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Our Sc. verb aucht, aicht goes even a step further in this direction: the 
old p.t. ahte evolves into a kind of independent verb to aucht = ‘to possess’. 


2. Sc. to aught, its Forms. 


The road that led to this full verb was no doubt cleared by the fact 
that he aucht in the present gradually adopted the -s; cf. 


Buchan [hi ects t] = ‘he owns it’. 


With the inflexion in the present there arose the tendency to form, once 
again, a new weak past tense, which may be seen in 


Buchan [A ectat et] = ‘I owned it’. 


If we add to these an infinitive and a past participle, we arrive at a full- 
fledged verb 


inf. p.t. p-p. 
to aucht aucht(ed) aucht 


We must add at once: What is on record of this verb in Sc. does not 
reveal a free and easy use in all forms. The SND sub aucht states: ‘used 
in 3.sg. aucht(s), less often in 3.pl. aucht, also in past ind. aucht; rarely 
in other parts’. Also the fact that Buchan [ect] may stand for [ects] and 
[ectat] (cf. Gr. B. Dial., p. 176) makes us suspect the vitality of the verbal 
system. For a real infinitive there is but scanty evidence (cf. Buchan 
Faa mith aicht this? ‘Who might own this?’); the pres.p. auchtan(d) on 
the other hand is very common again. 

In order to fully appreciate what has happened in Scots, we must imagine 
St.E. ought developing forms like 


Tl ought, oughting, he oughts, I have ought. 


This comparison may not be quite fair, since St.E. ought is a defective 
modal verb. And yet, outside standard speech, in dialectal and vulgar 
English and American there seems to be a tendency to treat ought as a full 
verb, like say to dare, which inevitably leads to an infinitive and a past 
participle; cf. 

He oughtn’t to hie one > He didn’t ought to ee gone 
The typical St.E. pluperfect he ought to have come, in which ought is 
followed by perf. inf. of main verb (against Swiss G. er het sole choo or 
G. er hatte kommen sollen or Fr. il aurait di venir), may be heard according 
to the G./Fr. pattern: he had ought to come. In the recording books of 
LAE for the North of England there is only one instance (Cawood, 
WR-Y.): 


[ednt out ta dian] = had not ought to have done = ought not fo have done 
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Note the double expression of the perfect and cf. American He hadn't 
oughter said that (Mencken, The American Language+, p. 445). See also 


Jespersen, Modern Engl. Grammar IV 9.8(3) and 10.6(4) for examples like | 


You had ought to tell me that. Things we hadn't ought to do. 
I should ought to leave (Mencken, l.c.). 


Whatever we make of these vulgar forms with inf. and p.p., they form 
a parallel to our Sc. extension, though on a modal basis. 

Rather unexpectedly OED quotes ought not only as a past tense, but 
also (A7) as p.p., and (B 1-4) as present stem. On closer examination of 
A7 we find that only 7a is in literary use, while 7b is our Sc. pattern 
quhae’s aucht this ?, and 7c the vulgar you had ought to, dealt with above. 
The examples under B (present stem with inflexions, e.g. oughteth, oughted, 
oughting) tally more fully with our Sc. inflexion, and we are not surprised 
that apart from B1 (modal verb) the examples are marked as Scots. 

It thus follows: whereas St.E. ought has survived only as a timeless 
modal verb, which in dialectal and vulgar speech has produced non-finite 
compositions like he didn’t ought, he should ought, he had ought, in modern 
Scots it lives on as the basic form of a full verb and in the primary 
meaning of ‘to possess’. 


3. The Usage of OE. dhte, ME. oughte, Sc. aucht. 


Since the extended use of ought is confined to Scots and Northern 
English, we cannot really expect the OED to take any notice of it beyond 
the old p.t. ought = ‘owned’, for which we select the following illustrations: 


Beowulf (1, 31): Leof landfruma lange ahte (had relatives). 


Ancren Riwle : to makien hire cwene of al bet he ouhte. 

Cursor Mundi : Alle be gode and catel bat he a3t. 

Malory : This Castel is T. and a duke oughte it somtyme. 
Th. More : Who ought your castel 3000 yere agoe? 


Any quotations later than these (even Lithgow 1632: The Turke who 
ought my Mule) are Scots; hence the form aucht. 

For the present tense of aucht we naturally first turn to the two Scottish 
dictionaries. DOST (sub AW 1b) has numerous examples dating from 
Barbour to the end of the 17th c., but all of them in the 3rd person (yet 
not one of them in -s) and of one of these types: The king speryt quha 
aught the house. All that his modir aucht. W.H. aught this book. 


It was to be hoped that DOST would enable us to ascertain the first appearance of aucht 
as a present and possibly with -s. Unfortunately the pres. and p.t. are not kept apart 
and there is not enough context given to enable the reader to judge for himself. Gratgie’s 
remark ‘As in English, the p.t. tends to supplant the present in most of the senses’ is not 
very helpful, since it least applies to our sense. OED has a quotation with auchts for 
1800 (Let him haud the bairn that auchts the bairn), and SND gives the same proverb 
in an earlier version (1736) without -s. But see auchtis for XVIth c. in § 14. 


or tp eee 


Se eee | Or! 


a by 


¢ 
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_ Murray, the editor of ought in OED must have taken special pleasure in 


registering this Scots usage (see ought B3) and in confirming it from well- 
known 19th c. authors: 


W. Scott : I am answerable for her to those that aught her. 

J. Wilson (1826): the master that aughts him. 

Stevenson : There's naebody but you and me that ought the name. 
J. Barrie : the man as ocht Jerusalem greets... 


In addition to some of these, SND adduces enough examples from living 
speech to testify to the currency of auchts beside aucht. For the new 
preterite aichtet SND supplies but one instance, from Aberdeen. 


4, The Semantic Change of OE. a3an, ahte from habére to débére. 


OE. a43an, dhte in ME. normally became owen, oughte, which in MnE. 
is to owe (ought), to which, however, we attach another meaning: debere. 
It is worth noting that this meaning also attaches to Sc. aught (in all its 
forms? see § 12 f.); at first sight a most extraordinary state of things. 

In trying to trace this semantic shift it is worth remembering that verbs 
denoting habere and debere both tend to become modal verbs (cf, Fr. 
avoir|devoir, G. haben/sollen, E. have to/shall) and that to have to and 
shall are not so very far apart. This kind of approach means our starting 
from a particular construction, viz. 43an (ahte) + inf. What else is 
MnE. I ought to go but such a sequence implying a moral debt. The 
original situation was no doubt that between a debtor and his creditor; 
hence: the infinitive that suggests itself is to pay, the phrase accordingly 
to have to pay or in OE. 43an t6 Zeldanne, MnE. to owe to pay. The 
OE. utterances 


Ha micel aht pi td zeldanne? He &hte micel t6 3eldanne. 


sound quite intelligible in their modern garb: 


How much ought thou to pay? He ought much to pay. 


Obviously, to get back to the full verb, the infinitive must be dropped. 
Tyndale would have said: He ought me five shillings, which tallies with 
Logau’s Wer mir fiinfzig Giilden soll. To account for a semantic change 
by means of ellipsis is fully recognized; cf. G. vermégen + inf. (= ‘to be 
able to’); ich vermag es zu bezahlen ‘I'm able to pay for it’ > Ich vermag 
es ‘I can afford it’; cf. also G. das Vermégen = ‘ability’ > ‘property’. 


Unfortunately it is not possible to produce literary evidence of the development described. 
The starting point 43an t6 3eldanne occurs right enough, but, as OED says, ‘Examples 
are wanting during the following two centuries to show the stages by which this was 
shortened to the simple 43an, which is found by 1175 in full use, both in the sense “to owe 


(money)”, and “to have it as a duty”, “to be under obligation (to do s.th.)”,’ 
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According to who is placed under obligation (whether the subject or some 
unexpressed agent) there are two ways of development open for OE. 
azan + inf.: 


(the duty) to pay = to owe G schulden 
(the right) to be paid = to be entitled * “* zugute haben 


Cf. the opposites in St.G. Schuld : Guthaben. 

Apart from a short remark to this effect, OED (ought III 5) does not 
single out these cases, whereas Craigie (DOST sub aw 2 and aucht 1) 
has assembled numerous examples under a special heading. Here are 
some of them: 


to have 


Uthir richtis that he aw to haif. 

I will prove that he aw to be payit for all the 3ere. 

Hys ayr I aucht to be. 

The provest aucht and sould haue the custume. 
Quein!... ony thing thow aucht to have thow sall have. 


Note that MnlIcel. eiga has assumed this meaning of ‘zugute haben’ though 
not followed by inf.: 


Eg 4 100 krénur hja honum = He owes me 100 kronur. 
Hann 4 ekkert hja mér = I owe him nothing. 
G. Er hat nichts zu gut beilvon mir. 


It is now time we showed with examples how a3an, ME. owen, ought, 
Sc. aucht came to mean ‘to have to pay, to owe’. 

We are most fortunate in being able to testify our starting point and to 
demonstrate with Bible passages how Lat. debere was rendered in the 
various Bible versions. 

The Quantum debes? (Luke 16.5) is rendered as follows: 


Lindisfarne Gospels : Huu micel aht ba td 3eldanne? 


Ags. Gospels : Ha mycel scealt bi minum hlaforde ? 
Wyclif : Hou moche owist thou to my Lord? 
Tyndale : Howe moche owest thou unto my master ? 


Unus debebat denarios quingentos (Luke 7.41): 


Lindisfarne Gospels : An ahte f6 3eldanne penninges fif hund. 


Ags. Gospels : An sceolde fif hund penega. 
Wyclif : Oon ouzte fyue hundrid pens. 
Tyndale : The one ought five hondred pence. 
Redde quod debes (Matthew 18.28): 
Ags. Gospels : se him sceolde an hund p... Agyf bat pi mé scealt. 
Wyclif : that ouzte hym 3eld that thou owist 
Tyndale : which ought hym paye that thou owest. 


A pity (see above) the gap between OE. and Wyclif cannot be fully filled. 
The earliest ME. example is dated 1175 (Ure King we o3e3 uurpmint); 
others are: 


, — 


* 


eS oe 
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Ancren Riwle (1225): pu 3ulde pet tu ouhtest. 
Cursor Mundi (1300): Pour he was and til a juu he mikel aght. 
Shakespeare (Mrs. Quickly): You ought him 1000 pound. 


For last St.E. exx. see §7. Later Scots exx.: 


W. Scott : We aught him the siller. 
Modern : We aucht him fower poun a year syne. 


For another possible channel to derive the modern meaning of to owe 
see § 8. 


5. The Auxiliary ought. 


Although the main problem under discussion will not benefit much by 
this chapter, it may help to round off the picture. The relation between 
azan (+ inf.), ought to, and to owe is so intimate that it is hard to say 
where it is closest. For argument’s sake we shall represent it like this: 


azan 


I 
ought to Il III to owe 


MnE. I ought to apologize to him 


just abou ‘ 
aad I owe him an apology are just about synonymous 


with ellipsis > to owe 


Note: OE. ajan + inf. without ellipsis > ought to 


Compare the following: 


Clariodus (c. 1560): the lord that awcht the paleice. (I) 
Scots 1516 : Thomas hes done _ that he acht to do. (II) 
B., Bruce’. : He suld pay fryst that he awcht. (IIT) 


Icel. has evolved the auxiliary, but not really ‘to owe’ (there is in Cleasby- 
Vigfusson (sub eiga II) among the examples of the auxiliary usage one of 
eiga + obj., viz. eiga fylgd = ‘to owe following’). 


Full Verb Auxiliary 
Hann 4 hiis i Reykjavik Hann 4 ad fara = He is to go. 
Hann atti his i R. Hann atti ad f. = He was fo go. 


Ef hann etti his i R. Hann etti ad f. = He ought to go. 


This is how today E., Sc., and Icel. participate in the 3 senses: 


I II III 
Sc, Icel. 13 Sc.’ Icel. E. Sc. 
aught eiga ought aught etti owe aucht 


awe ocht awe 
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We note there is in Sc. the form awe (corresponding to StE. owe) alongside 
‘aucht. It is possible that II in Scots is partly influenced by St.E. ought 
(SND deals with it under ocht), for in MnSc, (at least in Buchan) II 
and III are formally kept apart: 


He aicht a hoosie. He ocht tae gyang. 


Otherwise MnSc. expresses all the three senses by the same word (auchtf), 
though not by the same construction; see below. 


aucht(s) this coo. 
awes ocht 


aucht aucht(s) ,. 
He tae gyang. He pee him 8 s, 


He 


6. To Own. 


Since, in E., to owe changed its meaning from I to III, a new verb had 
to take over: to own, OE. a3nian, a weak verb derived from the adj. a3en 
‘own’ and meaning ‘to take possession of’; cf. G. sich aneignen. The step 
on to the new duty was but small: it merely involved a slight change of 
aspect, viz. ‘to take possession of’ > ‘to possess’. This change (from the 
perfective > imperfective) is well known; the nearest parallel is MnE. 
have got = ‘I possess’ < ‘I have acquired’. The reverse, i.e. owe for own 
also occurs, though rarely: 


Lajamon : be feond hine aze (‘fetch him’)! 
Havelok : Als I sat upon that lowe, I bigan Denemark for fo awe. 


Examples for a3nian : - 


Riddle 88: Him pone gleowstél zingra brddor min a3nade and mec of earde adraf. 
Aelfred : Hua might ba bon pé aznian heora god? 

Lazjamon : He anan sone ahnede him al Rome. 

Laz. (new sense): Nu wes al pis lond iahned a Brutus hond. 


The E. language has seen a general changing of places which was 
unnecessary and therefore unknown in German and Scandinavian : 


weak obligation indebtedness possession appropriation 
Icel. skulda (em ed) eiga eignast 
OE. sculan Azan a3nian oe 
Pa 
MoE. shall ey ee ee own —— appropriate 


Once this shift was carried through and to owe was established in the 


new sense, it gradually replaced the old p.t. ought by owed, which left 
ought as the sole carrier of the modal function. 


7. The Synchronic/Diachronic View of the Shift. 


A semantic shift like this is not fully explained until it is shown along the 
time line when the transition took place and how the different terms existed 
side by~side. The following table with the dates for first and last 


SSNS 
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_ appearances (taken from OED) is meant to give an idea of how the 
various forms came gent went. 


shall, should to have the duty to have to pay to possess 
OE sculan sculan sculan azan 
1200 scal, scolde owen oughte owen | oughte owen oughte 
11754 : 
Ch owe oghte owe Yoghte owe (oghte?) 
14251 
1500 owe owed = ought 
a 1537 2 
es ought ort d) ought ® (1x) + (owed) ¥2x own (1607) 
XVII. ¥ dial. owe Sc. aucht 
MnE. 4 Shall, should ought pa d) own(ed) 


Last Occurrences: (1) Hoccleve: The leeste ferthyng pat y men shal; 
(2) Cranmer (oweth for subsequent ought) as a true Christian oweth to be; 
(3) ought as p.t. of to owe disappeared in the XVII.c.; Sh.’s only example 
is from Mrs. Quickly (Henry IV A III 3.141): You ought him a thousand 
pound. 1685: Burton said he ought him nothing. 

First Occurrences: (4) for ought in the modern sense: Lamb. Hom.: pes 
we ahten to beon be edmoddre. 

We notice that for centuries (1200-1600) to owe (p.t. ought) stood 
for both ‘to owe’ and ‘to own’, except that in the 15th c. the p.t. owed 
began to take the place of ought. 

It is curious to see how slow to own was in coming in. The OED 
suggests that to own (< OE. a3gnian) went out of use before 1300, but 
was restored from the agent noun owner, which seems to have been in full 
currency all the time that to own was dormant. This tallies with the 
fact that DOST gives a long list of illustrations for awner (ranging from 
1488-1674, with the remark ‘common in 16th c.’), but does not register 
to awn as a verb. SND lists to awn with a few modern quotations, but 
adds the note: ‘Apparently not in OSc., in which awe was used; own, 
borrowed from E. appears ca. 1610’. Of course, it may be added, Sc. with 
its aucht = ‘to possess’ did not really feel the need for own. 

The explanation offered by OED calls for a comment. Isn't it odd that 
our agent noun (first recorded by OED for 1340) is said to derive from 
to own, which ceases to appear on record in the course of the XIIIth c.? 
The following table is meant to illustrate this lack of cohesion. 


OE. XIII. 1500 SH. MnE. 
possess azan owe(n) ———————————_owee owe (44) owe 
1440 1637 
1340 ower ower 
possessor 43nere........-. ozenere ———————"rawener owner owner 
appropriate 43nian CLUTCH EO Mass haels sYielers sss fo own (2) own 


In German we are accustomed to find the suffix ~ner as an alternative to 
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-er (Kell-ner|Kell-er, Zéll-ner/Zoll-er) or instead of -er (Red-ner, Liig-ner); 
in E. there is only part-ner, which is of this type, unless we refer owner 
to the verb to owe. But it is to be remembered that the rightful ower 
(cf. Sw. ager, Dan. eier) occurred too, only it did not, naturally, survive 
the semantic shift of to owe or the reappearance of to own. 


In literary English the field is now neatly divided : 


to own own (adj.) to owe 
owner debtor 


whereas in the dialects and in Sc. owner still partly refers to the verb 
to owe. 


8. The Syntax of fo owe. 


If we take to owe as Shakespeare knew it or as it is still known in 
dialectal use, viz. in the double sense of ‘possess’ and ‘have to pay’, it is 
easy to make up an ambiguous sentence such as J don’t owe a penny. The 
ambiguity does not, however, arise as often as one might think. As soon 
as we get away from the absolute usage, the two meanings follow 
constructions of their own; e.g. Who owes this house? I don’t owe him 
a penny. See also $12. 

There is among the illustrations offered by the dictionaries a group with 
chiefly abstract objects, such as love, hate, shame. They appear to be 
idiomatic, and one of them has survived to the present day: to owe a person 
a grudge. OED has collected them as owe 3 and ought 3 under the 
main heading ‘to have to pay’. The quotations themselves are interpreted 
as ‘to have or to cherish towards another (a feeling which is yet to be 
paid or rendered in action)’. Wyld (Universal Dict., sub grudge) defines 
‘you feel you have adequate reason to be annoyed’. While it is true that 
in some cases (e.g. I owe him a kindness, an apology) the owe carries the 
modern sense, I wonder whether it is correct to interpret the others 
similarly. To be sure, there is a dative in the idioms, as may be seen from 
the following quotations from Shakespeare : 


Owe no man hate. If any love you owe me. What love women to men may owe. 
The great danger which this man’s life did owe you. 


but in spite of that I should put them near the primary meaning, as does 
A. Schmidt in his Shakespeare Lexicon. Note also the tautological group 
to bear and owe. Incidentally, these phrases indicate another possibility 
(cf. §4) for the semantic shift and might well be considered transition 
cases. 


9. Our Dialectal Phrase Who is ought/owe that bairn? 


Let us state at once that in this idiom the aucht/aicht, awelowe must be 
taken to be past participles. The first group (auchtlaicht) needs no 
comment (cf. §2), the awejowe, on the other hand, are rather surprising, 
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since we are not accustomed to see the -en of the p.p. drop in the North. 
Still, OED mentions shortened forms of OE. a3en since 1200, viz. ‘aze, 
_ 03e, giving later awe, owe, which last survived to the 16th c.’ On the 
strength of our idiom we must assume them to have come down to our 
day, but only in dialectal speech. Also it is worth noting that we are here 
dealing with the old p.p. adj. MnE. own ‘possessed of’. As a p.p. (cf. 
Paston Letters: J have owyn to your person ryght herty love) owen 
_ survived up to the 17th c., but already in the 14th c. it was partly super- 
seded by auchtloucht and finally by owed (recorded for the first time in 
Chaucer's Boece: torments of laweful peynes ben rather owed to felonous 
citezeins). Our awe/owe must have been petrified for a long time as 
otherwise it would have been adapted in the way described. — In order 
not to complicate matters unduly we shall be working with the form 
aucht only. 
In theory the following constructions are possible : 


(a) Sb. is auchtin s.th. pr.p. in active sense; pers. subject 
(b) S.th. ‘is auchtin me pr.p. in passive ,, ; thing subject 
(c) Sb. is aucht s.th. p.p. in active ». 3 pers. subject 
(d) S.th. is aucht by me p.p. in passive ,, ; thing subject 


We see: (a) is straighforward and therefore uninteresting; (d) is 
-.non-existent; (b) and (c) claim our interest; they are cases of reverse 
gender. 


10. The Voice of aucht and auchtin. 


What puzzles us at first on hearing 


Who is ought the bairn? How much is owing? 


_ is the ‘wrong’ voice of the two participles; what is passive should be active 
and vice versa. The perversion is, however, only apparent, and the problem 
not unknown outside our dialectal sphere. 

_ The grammar books (cf. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Mn English 
II 108f.) tell us that verbs expressing a state lend themselves badly to 
passive conversion. Such verbs are to have, to possess. We do not say: 
That house is possessed by me just as in G. we should not say: Dieses 
Haus ist von mir besessen, whereas it is correct to say: Er hat ein Haus 
in der Stadt besessen. Now we understand why among the numerous 
quotations in the dictionaries there is not one showing to aucht or to owe 
(= possess) in a passive construction. That means that to be aucht = 
‘to be possessed of’ is free to be used in the active sense. 

With to owe in the modern sense the active and the passive are possible, 
and the latter is preferred whenever the debtor is not (to be) mentioned. 
It is nothing unusual in English syntax (cf. OED sub owing 2) to find the 
active pr.p. though the agent be missing or following with by; cf. 


MnE. How much is owing you? The sum owing to me by him, 
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where owing is best explained as a middle or reflexive form; cf. Preparations 
are making (Poutsma l.c. LVII 5, p. 519 ff.) 

There is no doubt some connection between the p.p. used actively and 
the pres.p. used passively; cf. G. Er ist besessen and (Goethe:) von seinem 
auswarts besitzenden Vermédgen (Paul, Deutsche .Grammatik IV 70). 
Hence our 


Who is ought? = Who is possessed of, who has ? 
How much is owing? = How much is owed? 


11, The Adjectival Nature of aucht, auchtin. 


It has often been pointed out that owing in MnE. to be owing should 
be considered an adjective, which would be neutral as regard voice and 
therefore mean ‘due to pay/be paid’. The adjectival character of Sc. 
auchtinjawand shows up specially well in the copulative phrase to rest 
awand ‘schuldig bleiben’: 


1473 The male that the said George restis awand (act.) 

1491 To bring in al sowmis at restit awing in the Rollis (pass.) 

1520 Thair is restand awand the sowme of ... (pass.) 

1553 The compter restis awin to the gud fown ... aucht pund (act.) 
1675 All yeirs ... bygon resting awand unpeyed. 

Similarly: The ... counsale grantit tham avande ... to X foure merkis 
1488 Sa fere as sal be fundin avand of the said tochir. 


The same may be said of the p.p. aucht ‘owed’ in appositive function 
(All... deweteis acht or to be acht til us) and in tautological groups: 


1392 The seruys tyl him acht and customyt. 
1433 Doand wont seruice aucht and usit til us. 
1461 Doying herefore servyce acht and wont. 
Does not all this suggest that the auché in our active phrase to be aucht 
is something of an adjective too? 
12. Usage and Range of Sc. auchtin and aucht. 


In DOST the pr.p. auchtand/awand and the p.p. aucht/awe are recorded 
as follows: 
auchtand awand aucht awe 


Active (‘possessing’) V/V Me 2 1 
Nenventaaiua 4 mn yy 
Passive (‘owed’) 28 


We notice: the pr.p. is practically confined to the modern sense of ‘to 
owe’ and more frequent in the passive sense than in the active (24:15). 
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To be aucht when active means ‘to possess’, when passive ‘to be owed’. 
How can the two be distinguished? Each sense has its limited usage, its 
special formulas. In the active sense the subject is a person (and a 3rd p. 


_ at that; exceptions see § 13) expressed by who? or he, they, a man who...; 
_ the object is a plain accusative. In the passive sense (to be owed) the 


subject is a thing (usually a sum, a debt etc.) and the converted debtor 
may be added by be, the creditor by fo. 


1375 Paynis are aucht be mony. 

1428 Annuale rent quhilk he clamyt to be aucht of a tenement. 
HAY Merci is aucht him be resoun. 

1508 All dettis aucht be him to us. 


The possibility of the active use of to be aught getting mixed up with 
the passive can hardly arise. W. Scott, rather against the rule stated 
above, uses our active phrase in the 1st p.sg.: 


I would give half of what I am aught, to know if ... 


and yet it can only mean the one thing required by the context. 


13. Odd Cases, 


When a verb evolves a double system of forms (to awe and to aucht) 
and when either of them may stand for two notions (‘to possess’ and 
‘to owe’) and when, on top of it all, the syntactical usage is partly perverted 
(as regards gender), we cannot wonder at occasional syntactical freaks. 

The thing owned is made the subject in Malory’s (cf. OED ought A I, 
1b) There came the knyghte to whome the pauelione ought (= belonged). 

The following four cases (all from Aberdeenshire) sound quite unusual 
in so far as they go against our rule in a double way: they are used in 
the sense of ‘to owe’ and their subjects are personal pronouns. 


EDD sub owe: I am owe, Sir, mony a pound fo ither fouk. 

SND Foo muckle am I aicht ye? 

SND He wis yaw me a gweed somethin for fat wark Aw did tull him i ma 
orra time. Grant and Dixon: siller she’s aucht him. 


14, Synopsis of the Constructions Available. 


In order to illustrate the bewildering state of our verb we shall now 
give all the alternative ways of expressing the same notion. 
Note: Cc. awe = Southern E. owe; Sc. aucht, Buchan aicht = E. ought; 
Sc. auchtin, awand = Southern owing. 

The arrangement is based on the two meanings 


Vag = 


TO POSSESS (in active sense only) 


1.sg. I aucht/aicht/awe that present 
3.sg. Faa aichts that ? Wha awes that? ie 
Quhaa is auchtin that? Whaa is awand that? _ periphrastic 
Quhaa is aucht that ? Whaa is awe that ? Oe idioma 
Faa's aicht that ? 
There is no reason why occasionally our idiom should not occur in 
other tenses than the present : 


1818 The ne’er-do-weels that were aught her. 
Murray (1873) Quheae was auwcht ... the syller at ye fand? ~ 
” (1873) Quheae’ll bey auwcht them a hunder yeir aefter thys? 


Murray's examples are evidently meant to show that the phrase is still, 
to a certain extent, vital and adaptable. How old is this idiom? 
Jos. Wright in EDD states: ‘This is a late construction, and a new 
grammatical use of aught’. Whatever he may mean by ‘late’, the Scottish 
Dictionaries have traced it back to the middle of XVIth c. Earliest 
quotation : 


Sone scho sayit, Quhois aw zone man? 


‘There is no relying on the spelling, but it is noticeable how common the 
spelling quhais seems to have been. 


1568 And nevir speir quhais awcht hir. 
Burns; Whase aught thae chiels maks a’ this bustle here? 


Spellings like these suggest that the whole phrase ceased to be under- 
stood at a very early date and that wha is was probably associated with 
whose, as in whose is it? Watson in his Roxburghshire Word-Book is 
even tempted to suggest ‘perhaps from earlier Whase aucht (whose 
possession) ’s this? But the verbal nature of the s of the introductory 
quhais or in Thaim at's aucht it need not be doubted; it is proved by the 
p.t. wes as in 


1580 Scho wes demandit ... quha wes aucht the bairne scho wes wyth, 


There is another reason for doubting that modern speakers have a 
feeling for the p.p. aucht. If they had, they would feel tempted to 
substitute auchtin, the active pr.p. (Faa’s auchtin the bairn?), just as in 
Buchan a cudna dee’t ongrutten is now generally replaced by ongreetin 
(I could not do it without crying). 


TO OWE (in active sense) 


There is, as far as we can see, no difference between the two forms (to 
aucht and to owe) in expressing the idea of ‘to owe’, except that there is 
no p.p. awed; it invariably turns up in the older form aucht. 
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= aucht awe 
Finite Gif he ony thing auchtis (thee). The dutie quhilk tha awe the King. 
S He suld pay at the awcht. The persone that tha awe the det to (1543) 
op I was aughting my father £ 8. - I am avand nothing but .. (1616) 
2 Quhat fies he is aughting to This dett that he was awand 


Note: In §13 four Aberdeen examples of to be aicht/awe have been 
_ rejected as probably ‘not genuine’. 


TO OWE (in passive sense) 


Finite Quhat auchtis to thee? 1574 (refl.) 
pr.p. Ther was auchtand ... to the To sweir that the det is awand 
cheipland 50 pund. 1655 or nocht awand (Bisset) 
Fr, 100 that is awand me (1416) 
Four owkis wage that was awand thaim. 
p-p. That fische that acht was to 
that haly man (XIVth c.) 
The releif of the saidis landis 
gif ony be aucht thairof (1508) 
adj. £10 aucht/auchtand/awand be hir to him; cf. table § 12, bottom line. 


15. The Idiom Who is ought/owe? in Living Dialectal Speech. 


In addition to the few illustrative specimens given in the introductory 
section we shall now collect what was found in dictionaries, glossaries, 
dialect monographs, and by the field-workers of LAE. The SND:rightly 
remarks “This idiom with s or is following the pron. was once common 
over Scotland and the north of England’. The stress should be put on 
was once, for what LAE got in response to the respective question (IX 9.4 
‘Who are your parents ?’) shows that the phrase has been largely ousted 
by Whose lad art thou? and other expressions. Here is the evidence: 


Dictionaries: OED, DOST, SND, EDD. The last (sub awe) 
quotes Who's awe? for n.Ir. (Here’s a funeral. Whose owe it?), Nhb. 
(Whee’s aa the handkersher?), Dur. (Wheahs awe this hat?), n. Yks. 
(Wheeas o'thee?). Wright does not try to analyse, but his definition 
‘who is possessed of ? to whom belongs?’ leaves no doubt as to his taking 
owe, awe to be p.p.’s. He also adds the syntactical restriction: ‘It can only 
be used with the interrogative and relative and some indefinite pronouns.’ 


Glossaries, Manuals: G. Watson (Roxburghshire Word-Book 
sub awe): ‘Whae awes this?’ 2. More usually as past pple: ‘Whae’s 
awe this?’. Grant and Dixon, Manual of Modern Scots, p. 122. 


Monographs: Murray, l.c., Wilson, Lowland Scotch, p. 92 (Hwaw 
wuz aukht dhis hoos afoar yee boakht ut?), The Dialects of Central 
Scotland, p. 75 (Gee’d bawk tay dhaim dhut's awkht it), Orton, l.c., R. Zai 
The Phonology of the Morebattle Dialect, § 157.2 ([xwe:z a: d] ‘who 
owns it’, [xwe:z qa’ Sat hus?], also [xwe:z aut ét?]). 
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LAE Recordings: in 4 places: ; 
Durham, Bishop Middleham :  [wti:z a: Sat dpg ?] 


Yorkshire, Melsonby :  [wiez a: at ?] 
» » Rillington :  [wiez 2: Sa? wiez o:t?] 
» + Welwick :  [wo:z 2:z beanz Sat?] (cf. our title) 


The last idiom sounds even more puzzling than the ones dealt with so 
far. But obviously it is nothing but a cross of our Who is owe it? and 
Who owes it? leading to Who's owes it? (also recorded by EDD for ne. 
and m. Yorkshire). To account for the [z] of [beanz] we must assume 
a second contamination 


> Who's owes it? 


Who is owe it? 
Whose is it? 


Who owes it ? > Who's owes is it?” 


Finally we must mention a compound verb to be-owe, be-awe as 
registered by EDD and Cowling, The Dialect of Hackness. 


Who be-awes this barn? There’s neaboddy knows wheea beowes it. 


We cannot conclude this study without a confession of indebtedness to the lexicographers, 
who by collecting and sorting the illustrations provide the materials indispensable for an 
investigation of this kind. It is the lot of lexicographers not to have the leisure and 
pleasure of looking into the mysteries of grammatical phenomena, but to have to resort to 
‘apparently’, ‘probably’, ‘perhaps’. But to their comfort it may be said: The seeds they 
sow, they grow, and the reapers will come in time. 


Ziirich. Eucen Ditto t 


2 Professor A, J. Aitken (Edinburgh) takes a different view of the Welwick phrase. 
Professor Dieth had been corresponding with him on problems connected with who’s owe 
until shortly before his death and had expressed an intention to make mention of Prof. 
Aitken’s analysis of who’s owe’s bairn is that, though he was unable to agree with it. 
With apologies to both parties I shall try to sum up the respective arguments. In Prof. 
Aitken’s Scots dialect (Lothian) there exists an interrogative who all ‘who exactly’ 
(whae aw is comin | whae is aw comin; also what, when, where all). Though not 
recorded in EDD and SND whae aw seems to be in fairly common use in Scotland and 
parts of Northumberland. Whae aw forms three different possessives: (1) whae’s aw 
(= whose all), (2) whae aw’s (= who all's) and (3) whae’s aw’s (= whose all's), 
the last being a blend of (1) and (2). In the light of this Scottish usage Prof. Aitken 
takes the Welwick idiom to mean whose all's bairn is that. Against this construction, 
which at first sight seems convincing, the following objections must be raised: 1. It 
is unnatural to sever who's owe’s bairn is that so completely from who’s owe that bairn. 
2. So far the materials of LAE have not revealed a trace of who all (or other inter- 
rogatives combined with all) for Yorkshire; surely our phrase would only bear Prof. 
Aitken’s interpretation if who all were common in the district where it occurs. 3. In the 
recording for Welwick and the two neighbouring Atlas places (Nafferton and Newbald) 
all consistently appears as [3:1] and not as [>:] (Newbald has one stray [:] against 
21 [>:1]), so that there it also a purely formal obstacle to the who all interpretation. 


Ep. Ko xs. 
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Notes and News 


Snake-swords and Boar-helmets 


On reading my article ‘Snake-swords and Boar-helms in Beowulf’? in proof, 
when additions could no longer be made, Professor L. W. Forster at once 
missed a passage in the Thidrekssaga which I am grateful to be able to 
quote now. In it, Ecki’s magnificent gold-inlaid sword Eckisax is poetically 
conceived as having a snake running in a lifelike manner from point to hilt, 
if rested on the ground, but from hilt to point if held in the air: Brandr er 
vel scygor oc gulli merctr ef pu setr odd hans nidr a iord pa syniz sem ormr 
renni [ra oddinom oc upp til hialtana litr sem gull. En ef pu heldr hanom 
vpp pa syniz sem sa hinn sami ormr renni vndan hialtanom oc upp a 
oddinn pat bragdar alt sem quict se. sa ormr. (Bertelsen, p. 179-180). 
H. Naumann, who begins his Friihgermanentum (1926) with a German 
rendering of this passage, later quotes (p. 21) a passage from the Kormaks- 
saga which refers to the ancient magic sword Skofning from Hrolf Kraki’s 
barrow: ‘Hold the sword in front of you and blow on it and a little snake 
will creep out from the hilt; now lower the sword, so that the snake can 
creep back into the hilt!’ Suggestive as these later passages are, they may 
be founded not only on ancient poetry and belief, but also on quite 
physical, optical effects of patterned blades that had come to light. 

In his Essays on Beowulf (1912) p. 24 Stjerna drew attention to a 
passage in Rhonabwy’s Dream in the Mabinogion, which I shall now quote 
in a more recent translation®: “Thereupon they heard Cadwr, the Earl 
of Cornwall, called for. Behold, he rose with Arthur's sword in his hand, 
and an image in gold of two serpents upon the sword, and when the sword 
was drawn from its sheath, they saw, as it were, two flames of fire from 
the mouths of the serpents, and it was not easy for any one to look upon 
it by reason of the terror thereof.’ 

Rhonabwy’s dream takes the reader back into the mythical past to the 
eve of a great battle of King Arthur's. Perhaps the only object described 
in this fanciful flash-back that suggests anything truly contemporary with 
Arthur is this sword. Granted (for the sake of argument) that the 
narrator of this passage was inspired by an ancient sword that he had seen, 
what light could it throw on the provenance of the Dream? Professor 
Stuart Piggott kindly informs me that swords with serpents of gold on 
them were not favoured by the Celts. Thus the author of this passage 
may have been inspired by a Germanic sword. Having consulted Behmer® 
for the distribution of swords with serpent-motifs (but excluding abstract 
serpentines), I find the following. All but one of Behmer’s many illus- 


1 English Studies XXXVUI (1957) pp. 145 ff. 
2 T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd (1929) II, p. 14. 
3 Das zweischneidige Schwert der germanischen Vélkerwanderungszeit (1939). 


E. S. XXXVIIL. 1957. 17 
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trations with a recognizable snake-pattern are Scandinavian. The exception 
is the sword from Chessel Down in the Isle of Wight (Taf. LVI. 4), 
the mouth of whose sheath is ornamented with an interlaced serpent-motif 
in the same style as that of many Scandinavian swords, while another 
feature links it with Jutland. Surviving parts of the sword from Crundal 
Down in Kent have serpentine and basketry motifs in a more abstract 
manner (Taf. XLV. 1). Only one sword found in France among the 
swords dealt with by Behmer, the sword of Fébrianges (Taf. XXXVI. 5b), 
has anything approaching to a serpent-pattern. 

It may well be that the snake-swords of Beowulf are but another 
instance of the poem’s Scandinavian affiliations, and that the snake-sword 
is a largely Norse affair. Thus in the present state of my knowledge I 
would think it the more likely alternative that if the sword of Rhonabwy’s 
Dream were in fact inspired by a real sword, it would have come from an 
English rather than from a French grave; while it is open to anybody 
to suggest whatever Norse connexions he pleases. Whether the Goths left 
such swords in France there is no easy means of knowing. 

Mention was made in my article of Celtic Boar-crested helmets*, In 
addition, three Celtic boars are known from Hounslow, where they were 
dug up together with other animal figures. Of these the British Museum 
Guide to Antiquities of the Early Iron Age (1925) states: ‘It is possible 
that some, like that from Guilden Morden, were crests of helmets’ (p. 147).* 

In answer to an enquiry about two passages in the Tain Bo Cuailnge 
which appeared to associate the boar with the shield, Professor Kenneth 
Jackson draws my attention to the early British La Téne shield from 
the River Witham in Lincolnshire and now in the British Museum, where 
it is dated c. 250-150 B.C. The outline of a highly stylized boar with 
very slender body and legs is still discernible from where its shape (not 
extant) was once riveted to the shield®. The body is, as it were, suspended 
above the central boss, while the fore and hind legs dangle on either side 
of it. In their book, the Hawkes associated this boar with the great 
prestige enjoyed by the animal as a noble quarry in the hunt and as food 
at feasts. But this is not directly applicable to warfare, and in view of the 
defensive-magic of the boar on Germanic helmets it seems more appropriate 
to interpret the Boar on the Witham shield, another typically defensive arm, 
in this magical sense. (Such is the attenuation which the La Téne style 
has forced on this alleged prize porker that the hungriest imagination finds 
scarcely a mouthful on him — he is all scrag.) 

The two passages in the Tain referred to above mention the giant 
shields of Cuchulain and Ferdiad as having bosses so large that a) ‘a boar 


op. cif. p. 156. 
Two are illustrated in the Brit. Mus. Guide. One is illustrated in Plate 11a of 


and C. Hawkes, Prehistoric Britain (Pelican Books A115) (1943). 
Hawkes, op. cif. p. 135. 
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of showing’ could lie in one’, or b) that a boar could be shown in the 
others*. Professor Jackson comments that ‘a boar of showing’ implies 
‘a boar such as one might exhibit proudly as a hunting trophy, or as a 
huge feast’, that is, ‘a vast boar’, giving the scale of the shields and so of 
their heroic bearers. Were such boars actually to lie in these bosses 
they would of course be on the inside of the shield and invisible from the 
front. They therefore cannot be taken as evidence for boars on shields, 
as Professor Jackson rightly argues. But it seems to me that in view 
of the fact i) that no other animals are mentioned in this connexion (and 
there are larger beasts), ii) that the Witham shield shows a boar, and 
iii) that the Tain Bo Cuaailnge like the other Old Irish epics contains genuine 
survivals from the La Téne period in Ireland, the blinding of an old 
motif cannot be entirely excluded. 

The defensive magic of the boar reaches beyond Mycene to ancient 
India, where Vishnu saved the earth from the ocean by raising it on his 
tusk in his incarnation as a boar. However, Professor Basham observes 
“The legend looks back to the Brahmanas, but probably developed through 
a primitive non-Aryan cult of a sacred pig’®. 


[Corrigenda to my article: p. 151 footnote 11, 3rd line from end, read ‘are to be regarded’. 
p. 158 line 3 for ioffur read iofurr. p. 160 footnote 56 read, of course, Dr B. J. Timmer, 
to whom my apologies are due.] 


London. A. T. Hatrto. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth: An English Fragment 


Most of the prophecies written in England during the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance are influenced by and partly modelled on Merlin’s prophecies, 
which form the Seventh Book of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae. The best evidence is their tendency to follow Geoffrey in the 
use of animals or animal cognizances as symbols for people." Thus, while 
the two dozen extant prophecies in Middle English verse group themselves 
round other famous vaticinators (John of Bridlington, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, and St.. Thomas a Becket) as well as Merlin, they are all ‘Galfridian’ 
in type. Wery few examples of the ‘Sybilline’ use of initial letters or 


7 The Ancient Epic Tale — Téin Bo Cuailnge. Translated by J. Dunn (1914). P. 189. 
Cuchulain’s, with a single boss. ‘Boar of showing’ is Professor Jackson's precise rendering 
of tore taisselbtha, which Dunn renders misleadingly as ‘show-boar’. 

8 op. cit. p. 251. Ferdiad's, with many bosses. 

® A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India (1954) p. 302. 
1 Margaret Enid Griffiths, Early Vaticination in Welsh with English Parallels, Cardiff 
1937, p. 80, notes that before the twelfth century there is ‘practically no animal symbelism 


of this kind.’ 
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numbers of dynasties are to be found? Merlin’s name is often quoted 
in the versified prophecies. Thus, in Index, No. 4029, he is linked 
with other authorities : 


This bridlyngton, bede, bokis and Banaster tellis, 
Thomas and merlyon, the same without lese, 
They recorden and other that with prophecy mellis. 


Elsewhere, Merlin alone is alluded to, as in Index, No. 4008, where ‘merlyne 
melys in his bokis,’ or in Index, No. 2515, ‘As merlyn tellyth.’ One popular 
poem, a list of the abuses of the age (Index, No. 3943), becomes a prophecy 
when so headed, ‘Merlin’s prophecy.’ 

Of the Middle English prophecies, only one has material drawn from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, namely, “The Prophecy of the Six Kings to follow 
King John’ (Index, No. 1112). Its development can be followed in 
successive versions in Latin, Anglo-Norman, and in English prose and 
verse.2 This prophecy appears in the same MS. as Minot’s war songs, 
and is referred to by Minot himself in his preface to the Battle of Crecy 
(Index, No. 2149): 


Merlin said bus with his mowth : 
out of be north into be sowth 
suld cum a bare ouer be se, 

pat suld mak many man to fle. 


‘The Six Kings’ seems to have been the prophecy used against Henry [IV 
by the Scots and Welsh; in Shakespeare's I Henry IV (III. ii) Hotspur 
refers to his anger at Glendower’s 


telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
And of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon, and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. 


There are other Middle English versions of part of this prophecy in 
Welsh MSS.4 

There is another Middle English prophecy from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
however, which is not merely derivative, but which is directly translated 
from a passage in the Historia Regum Britanniae. This is the poem 
presented herewith for the first time, found on two pieces of vellum, in 
Bodleian MS. Rawlinson K. 42 (S. C. 15165), very neatly and elaborately 
written, with spaces left for rubrication of initials, in a hand of the second 
half of the fifteenth century.> The first five stanzas recall in a general 


? Eg. No. 700, Chraleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle 
English Verse, New York 1943, 

3 Rupert Taylor, The Political Prophecy in England, New York 1911, pp. 157-164. 

4 Griffiths, op. cif., p. 202. 

5 Index, No. 1552. 
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_ way the Merlin prophecy of the loss of Normandy or Neustria, which 
_ is part of the famous ‘Lynx’ Prophecy.* The last six stanzas are very 
a close to the original Latin, as will be seen:? 


Egredietur ex eo linx penetrans omnia que ruine proprie gentis imminebit. Per illam enim 
- utramque insulam amittet neustria, (vv. 4, 8, 9) & pristina dignitate spoliabitur, 


_ Deinde reuertentur ciues in insulam. nam discidium alienigenarum orietur. (vv. 21—24) 


3 Niueus quoque senex in niueo [sedens] equo. fluuium perironis diuertet. & cum candida 
uirga molendinum super ipsum metabitur. (vv. 25—28) 


Cadualadrus uocabit conanum. & albanium in societatem accipiet. Tunc erit strages 
alienigenarum. (vv. 33—34). tunc flumina sanguine manabunt. (vv. 29—32) 


(Tunc erumpent armorici montes.) & diademate bruti coronabitur. (vv. 39—40) 


Replebitur kambria leticia. & robora cornubie uirescent. Nomine bruti uocabitur insula. 
& nuncupatio extraneorum peribit. (vv. 41—44) 


The text follows as it appears in the MS. (punctuation only being added). 


IN the londe of more bretayggne, [p. 104] 
Schal ben a lorde of gret renoune; 

In whos tyme, As bokys seyne, 
Schal be treson in toure and towne. 4 


All to destroye somme schall entende ; 
And that theyre conceyte be nott soo 
Off bat may sewe a dredfull ende, 
That woolle be cause of mykell woo. 8 


What tyme Normandye schall be lorne, 
With ryght grete grame and dyshonoure, 
Bat helde of Englonde longe beforne, 
hym schall be rewe hit with grete doloure. 12 


Hym schall wante of hys astate, 
To hys garlonde a precyovse floure, 
Whiche oure fore-faders wy3tlye gate — 
Cyte, Castell, Towne, and towre. 16 


6 The Lynx or ‘Great Prophecy’ was frequently copied and had an independent 
existence outside the chronicles, e.g. tr. by Elias Ashmole for William Lilly, The Worlds 
Catastrophe, London 1647 (discussed by C. B. Millican, SP, XXVIII (1931). 193); 
fragments in Welsh MSS., e.g. Peniarth 58, p. 77, Peniarth 94, pp. 13-14 (Griffiths, 
op. cit. p. 83), and in Poem XIV of the prophetic poems in Four Ancient Books of 
Wales (ibid., p. 120); in the Welsh Brut Tysilio (tr. Peter Roberts, The Chronicle of the 
Kings of Britain, London 1811, pp. 195-6, with Latin); in The Vita Merlini (ed. John 
Jay Parry, Urbana 1925, pp. 85-7); in Book III, ch. 22 (ascribed to Gildas) of Johannis 
de Fordun, Chronica Gestis Scotorum, Edinburgh 1871, I. 107 Latin and IV. 99 English); 
in Ordericus Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy, Book XII, 
ch. 47 (ed. Thomas Forester, Lendon 1856, IV. 96-103). 

7 Acton Griscom, The Historia Regum Brittanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, New York 
1929, p. 388; also in Galfredi Monumetensis Historia Britonum, ed. J. A. Giles, London 
1844, p. 122; and tr. J .A. Giles, Old English Chronicles, London 1910, p. 199; and 
Sebastian Evans, London 1903, p. 176. 
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Than by stryff & gret dyvysyon 
Pat Englysshe peple schall falle Inne, 
To endelesse hurte & fowle confusyon, 
Be dolefulle dedys schall be-gynne. 20 


Then wolle resorte in-to pat londe 
Pat were lordes berof off olde, 
Per schall no3the be bat may with-stonde 
Hem, bat yle to haue and holde. 24 


An olde man rydynge on a stede 
Pat be water of pryon schal subuerte ; 
To mesur a myle yif he hadde nede, 
In bat ryuer wylde and smerte. 28 


Then schal Cadwaladre Conan calle, 
And gadre Scotlonde vn-to hys flocke ; 
Panne in Ryueres blode schall falle, 
And panne schal perysche braunche & stocke. 32 


Thanne schal Alyons Folde & falle [p. 103] 
Ande be deposyde for euer and aye; 

To ben free that nowe ben thralle 
Schall be-falle panne ylke a daye. 36 


Off lytylle bretayne lordes fele 
Schall be Ioyfulle men of thys; 
Than schall bretaynes crownes dele, 
And ben then lordes where non ys. 40 


Then schall Cambere Ioyfulle be, 
The myght of Cornewayle quycke anon; 
Thys Englonde bretayne calle may 3e, 
When thys tym ys commyn & gon, 44 


The English translation is quite faithful, with merely a few kenning 
phrases added at vv. 35—36 and 37—-38. The symbolism relates to the 
English dread of a combination of Scots and Welsh, especially immediate 
in the time of Edward III (the lynx, taken at other times as King John, 
Henry II, and Henry III). This short poem, therefore, is valuable 
testimony of the continuing familiarity with Geoffrey of Monmouth by 
English writers of the fifteenth century, and is added confirmation of the 
wide extent of the popularity of these chronicles and prophecies. 


Katsbaan Onderheugel, RossELL Hope Rossins. 
Saugerties, New York. 


A Ripon Fragment of ‘Mandeville’s Travels’ 


The Library of Ripon Cathedral contains a printed book of 1573 (Petri 
Carpentarii ... Epistola ad Franciscum Portum ... et ... responsio Francisci 
Porti ...), bound in a double-leaf or single fold of vellum on which are 


5 
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written ninety-nine lines of an English text of Mandeville’s Travels of the 
first half of the fifteenth century.1_ This double-leaf is stitched on upside 
down and back to front, with the hair-side facing outwards. Each leaf 
measures approximately 72/; by 52/; inches; red and blue paragraph marks 
are used; place-names and other important words are underlined in red, 
and some of these are repeated, with underlines in red, in the outer margin.” 
On both sides of each leaf is written a continuous passage of text, but 
the passages on the two leaves are not connected. The first passage is 
concerned with the earthly dwelling of Adam and Eve, with the Dry Tree, 
and Bethlehem; the second with the church of St. Chariton, the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Calvary. The text of the two passages is as follows: 


[Inside of front leaf.] oon. and hym toke Abraham in his hous | And ry3t nere to 
pat caue in a Roche Adam and Eue dwelled when bei were dryuen out of paradis and 
ber gat bei her children And in pat place was Adam maad as som seyn / ffor men called 
pat place somtyme be fild of ? Damas. for it was in be lordeshipe of Damas And from 
pennes was he translatid into Paradis as bei sey. and afterward he was dryuen out 
of paradis and put agayn for be same day he was put vnto paradis be same day he was 
dryuen out. for als sone he synned / Pere begynneb pe vale of Ebrew bat lastib nere 
to Ierusalem. and be aungel bad Adam bat he shuld dwelle wib his wif; and per bei 
engendredde Seth of whiche kyn iesu crist was born / And in bat vale is a fild where 


10 men drawe out of be erbe a byng bat men callen Cambille and bei ete bat byng in stede 


15 


of spices and pei bere it to selle / And men may nou3t make it so depe ne so wide pen it 
is at be Zeres end ful agayn vp to be sides borow grace of godde / And ij. myle from 
Ebrew is be graue of loth bat was Abraham brother. and a litille from Ebrew is be 
mount of marble of be whiche be vale tok 

[Outside of front leaf.] his name / And per is a tre of oke bat Sarzenes cal[le]n 
drippe bat is of Abraham tyme bat men callen be dry tre. and bei sey pat it hab ben 
fro be begynnyng of be world and was somtyme grene and bare leues vnto be tyme bat 
oure lord dyed and pen it dried and so did alle be trees of be world / And som prophecies 
seyn bat o lord prince of be west side of be world shal wynne be lond of promyssion pat 
is be holy lond wib helpe of cristen men and h[e] shal do syng a messe vnder bat dry 
tre. and ben bat tre shal waxe grene and bere lefe and froite / And borow bat myracle 
mony Iuwes and Sarzenes shal be turned to cristen faithe. and berfor bei don gret worshipe 
perto and kepen it ry3t besily And Jif al it be dry it berib a gret vertu. for certanly 
he pat beri a litil berof on hym it helib of be fallyng euelle and mony ober vertues. 


1 JT wish to thank Mr, N. R. Ker, Reader in Palaeography in the University of Oxford, 
for his kindness in dating the handwriting. I also have pleasure in thanking Mr. R. S. 
Mortimer, Senior Sub-Librarian in the University of Leeds, and Mr. J. W. Scott, Librarian 
of University College, London, who were the first to identify this fragment; Mr. K. W. 
Humphreys, Librarian of the University of Birmingham, who brought the fragment to my 
notice; Mrs. R. S. Mortimer, who kindly arranged for me to examine it in the University 
Library at Leeds; and the Dean and Chapter of Ripon Cathedral for giving me permission 
to transcribe and publish it. 

2 In the text printed here the paragraph marks are replaced by oblique strokes, and the 
red underlines and marginal words are omitted; abbreviations are expanded in italic, 
except that a bar of doubtful value above m and n is preserved; words divided at the 
ends of lines are joined without a hyphen, with the exception of taberna-cle in lines 
42-43, The punctuation is that of the manuscript, but the raised point is printed at line 
level and the ‘inverted semi-colon’ (in line 8) as an ordinary semi-colon. Letters which 
are badly rubbed, or blotted out by stains on the vellum, are enclosed in square brackets. 


3 be fild of written above the line. 
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25 and perfore it is holden ri3t preciouse / ffro Ebreu men gon to Bedlem on half a day. 
for it is bot v. myle bitwene. and it is ry3t perilouse wey and borow wodes ful likand 
Bot Bedlem is a litill[e] cite long and narowe and wele walled and in vche side enclosed 
wib a diche. and it was wont to be called Effrata as haliwrit saib Ecce audiuimus eum 
in effrata bat is to sey. lo we 

30 [Outside of back leaf.] Ascalon at xviij. myle. Iaffe at xxvij. myle Ramathia at iij. 
myle / At Bedlem towarde pe southe is a chirch[e] of Marcaritot bat was Abbot here for 
whom pei maked much dole and sorow per when he shuld dye and it is a pitose byng 
to behold | Bis lond of Ierusalem hab ben in mony men hondes. as Iuwes Cananens. 
Assirryens Periens. meedoyns. Massidoynes. Gr[e]kes. Romaynes. Sarzenes. Barbarens. 

35 T[yr]kes and cristen men. and mony other nacio|ns] / ffor crist wil nou3t bat it be long 
in be hondes of traitours ne synneres be be cristen or hethen and now haf mystrowand 
men holden pat lond in her hondes xl. 3ere and more Bot pei shal nou3t hold it long 3if 
god wil / And 3e shal wite bat when men come to Ierusalem. pei gon first on pilgrimage 
to a chirche where is be holy graue of oure lorde pat is out of be cite on be northe 


_ 40 side Bot it is now enclosed in wib a walle of be ton / And pere is a ful feire chir[che] | 


rounde and opune abuf and theked w[ib l]Jede And on be west side is a feire tour and 
strong for belles / And in myddes of pat chirche is a taberna~ 
[Inside of back leaf.] cle as it were a litil hous maad in maner of a compas ry3t 
wel and richely of gold and assure and other colours wele dy3t /.And on be ry3t side 
45 is be sepulcre of oure lorde. and pe tabernacle is viij. fot long and .v. fot wide and xj. 
fot in hy3t / And it is nou3t long sen be sepulcre was al opufe and men my3t touche 
it and kisse it Bot for men bat come bidder peyned hem to breke be ston in peces or 
pouder / perfore be saudan hab done make a wal al about be graue bat no man may 
touche it bot on be left side. On pat tabernacle is no wyndowe Bot ber are mony 
50 laumpes ly3t / And per is o laumpe bat hongib bifore be sepulcre ly3t brynnand. and on 
be friday it gop out by itself and liztib agayn by itself that + houre bat oure lord ros fro 
deb to lyue / Also wip out bat cite on be ri3zt side is be mount Caluari where oure lord 
was don on be cros. and the cros was sette in a mortas in be roche bat was white of 
colour and a litil reed medled wip al / And on bat roche dropped pe blod of our lordis 
55 woundes when he was pyned on be cros and pat is called [Gal]gatha. and men gon vp 
to bat Galgatha on a grece / And in bat mortas was Adam hed[e] y founden after Noee 
flood in tokenyng bat be synne of Adam shuld 


The wording of the Ripon fragment (R) is substantially the same as 
that of representatives of the Defective English text of Mandeville’s 
Travels, such as the fifteenth-century Chetham’s Library MS. (Ch)® or 
East's printed text of 1586 (East). But R is particularly close to Ch, e.g. 
both go wrong over the name Mambre, which R copies as marble 14, Ch 
as mable, where East has the correct reading Mambre;™ again, R and Ch 
agree in having perilous(e) wey 26, where East has the correct reading 
fayre waye?® 

A comparison between R, Ch, and East on the one hand and the Egerton 


4 that apparently in a different hand. 

5 I am obliged to the Feoffees of Chetham’s Library, Manchester, for permission to 
examine this manuscript. 

® Reprinted in 1932 by the Oxford University Press. The two passages corresponding 
to those of R occur on pp. 77-90 and 84-6. 

7 The Paris text of the French Mandeville has Mambre; see Mandeville’s Travels, ed. 
M. Letts (Hakluyt Society, 1953), ii. 264. 

8 Paris bel chemin; Letts, ii. 265. 
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(E) and Cotton (C) texts of Mandeville’s Travels on the other® shows 
that, in general, C is closer in wording to them than E is. At the 
same time there is evidence that E was influenced by one or more Defective 
texts which had details found in R, Ch, or East, but not common to them 
all*° For example, E has or elles pai failed in paire hertes and become 
holle within, of whilk ber er many 3it standand in diuerse placez, corres- 
ponding to East or else they fayled in theiz heartes or ellse they faded, and 
yet is there many of those in the worlde,“ whereas in R and Ch (as in C) 
these words are omitted through homoioteleuton after world 18. Again, 
E has leefes and fruyt, agreeing in word order with R lefe and froite 21, 
where Ch has froit and leef, East fruite and leaves (cf. C fruyt and leves).” 
Examples of E agreeing with R and Ch, but not with East, include: 


E, Ch, R xxvij 30: East xxv (cf. C xvj) 2% 

E Markaritot, Ch, R Marcaritot 31: East Markerot (cf. C karitot).™ 
E thekid, Ch thekked, R theked 41: East covered (as in Cre 

E, Ch, R graue 48: East sepulcre (as in C). 


The Northern dialectal features of both R and Ch are a reminder that 
E is not the only English text of the Travels in which a Northerner has had 
a hand. R, it will be seen, has several distinctive Northern or North 
Midland features, e.g. the unvoicing of v finally in abuf 41; the contracted 
form sen 46; the uninflected gen. sg. in Adam hed[e] 56, Noee flood 56; 
the pres. part. ending -and in mystrowand 36, brynnand 50; the Northern 
word theked 41, found also in E and Ch. A few Western features also 
appear in R, e.g. the spelling o for OE. a before a nasal in mony 33 and 
the spelling u for OE. y in uche 27, 


University of Leeds. A, C, CAWwLey. 


9 See G. F. Warner's text of E, edited for the Roxburghe Club (1889), p. 34, line 19 - 
p. 35, line 20 and p. 37, line 22 - p. 39, line 1; also P. Hamelius’s text a C, edited for 

* E.E.T.S. (1916), p. 44, line 6 - p. 45, line 22 and p. 48, line 27 ~ p. 50, line 16. 

10 Nicholson, Warner, and Vogels are agreed that E is partly based on the Defective 

text. For a summary of the conclusions of these scholars see K. Sisam, Fourteenth 

Century Verse and Prose, p. 240 and M. Letts, Sir John Mandeville: The Man and his 

Book, p. 168. 

11 Paris ou le cuer dedenz pourrissoit et sont demoures tous crouses et tous voiz par 

dedenz, dont il a encore maint par le monde; Letts, ii, 265. 

12 Paris fueilles et fruit; Letts, ii. 265. 

18 Paris xvi; Letts, ii. 268. 

14 Paris Charite, Harley 4383 Karitot; Letts, ii. 268. 

16 Paris couuerte; Letts, ii. 268. 
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Butter for Fish 


In Swift's Complete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Conversation 
(1738) the following dialogue occurs : 


Miss. Oh! Mr. Neverout, my little Countess has just litter’d; speak me fair, and I'll 
set you down for a puppy. 

Neverout. Why, miss, if I speak you fair, perhaps I mayn’t tell truth. 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, but Tom, smoke that, she calls you puppy by craft. 

Neverout. Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse today. 

Miss. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Neverout. Fie, miss! you said that once before; and, you know, Too much of one thing 
is good for nothing. 

Miss. Why, sure, we can’t say a good thing too often. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish; let us call another cause...1 


The meaning of butter for fish is not clear from the context. The phrase 
seems to be rare, and is not recorded in O.E.D., Tilley’s Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1950), 
or in the enlarged 1768 edition of Ray’s Proverbs. 

Could it be a borrowing from the Dutch? Boter bij de vis is a common 
expression in present-day Dutch conveying the sense or demand cash on 
the nail. The earlier history of the phrase in Dutch in obscure, but it is 
recorded in Swift's time in the same sense (‘gereed geld bij de koopware’) 
in ‘Tuinman’s Oorsprong en uitlegging van dagelijks gebruikte Neder- 
duitsche Spreekwoorden (1726)? with the comment that fish needs to be 
eaten with butter (‘Boter wordt bij visch vereischt zal ze smaaken’). The 
Westphalian phrase bueter bi de fiske hewwen (‘gut leben’), also quoted 
in Stoett, seems similarly to suggest cooking rather than bartering, and 
the association of the phrase with money or exchange in modern Dutch 
may * have arisen by analogy of the phrase geld bij de vis. 

The words of Lord Sparkish have nothing to do with eating (and we 
may notice that even Mrs. Beeton would not serve plain melted butter with 
fish, though it is still the custom to do so in Holland), nor with payment 
in the literal sense; but he may mean that Neverout and Miss Notable 
have paid each other out, or have given as good as they've got (more 
than once he comments on their battles of wit), and some such sense as 
‘tit for tat’ would be a simple development from the notion of bartering 
or paying in kind. 

The phrase may be part of a common Germanic proverbial stock‘, or 
a direct borrowing. We have no evidence that Swift spoke Dutch, though 


1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Ed. Temple Scott, 1907, Vol. XI, p. 257. 
2 Quoted by F. A. Stoett: Nederlandsche Spreekwoorden, Spreekwijzen, Uitdrukkingen en 
Gezegden, 1915, Part I, p. 113. 

8 Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, bew. door J. W. Muller & A. Kluyver, 1902, 
s.v. boter. 

4 We may compare sef a cow to cafch a hare, mentioned in Ray, 1768, but not, to the 
best of my knowledge, current in present-day English, and the modern Dutch je weet 
nooit hoe een koe een haas vangt. 
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the language was widely known in eighteenth-century England, and the 
number of (especially colloquial) words and idioms borrowed in Swift's 
day was considerable >. 

Perhaps readers of English Studies may know of other instances of the 
phrase butter for fish in English, or of usages of boter bij de vis in Dutch, 
which may illuminate the passage. 


Southampton. N. E. OsseEtTon, 


Mario Praz. One of our oldest and most valued contributors, Professor 
Mario Praz, received an Honorary Degree from the University of Cam- 
bridge on 13 June 1957. The Public Orator described him as an authority 
on the whole of European literature (‘totius Europae litteras praeter 
omnes scit comparare scrutari iudicare’) and as ‘hominem humani nil a se 
alienum putantem’. Special mention was made of Prof. Praz’s recent work 
on the literature of the nineteenth century. 


English Studies at Utrecht. Dr. R. Vleeskruyer, editor of The Life of 
St. Chad, and senior assistant in the English Department of the University 
of Amsterdam, has been appointed to a newly founded Chair of English 
Philology in the University of Utrecht. 


Reviews 


The Life of St. Chad. An Old English Homily. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, Illustrative Texts and Glossary by 
R. VLEESKRUYER.. Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing 
Company. 1953. viii + 247 pp. 


This new edition of an important Old Mercian prose text hardly needs 
a justification. Though Napier did excellent work with his edition of the 
St. Chad homily (in Anglia) sixty-five years ago, not only a modern 
reconsideration of its textual and grammatical questions, but also a treatment 
of its lexicological and literary problems which Napier had not taken 
into account, seemed highly desirable. V. displays his far-reaching aims in 


5 See E. C. Llewellyn: The Influence of Low Dutch on the English Vocabulary, 1936. 
Llewellyn does not mention this phrase. 
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his preface, and in the following work he has really accomplished his 
promise. 

The work falls into three main parts: a detailed introduction with five 
subsections; the text; notes and a carefully worked out glossary. 

Already the first part of the introduction which describes the MS Hatton 
116 (12th cent.) contains some interesting details about the scribe's 
treatment of his exemplars — he probably copied his texts fairly accurately 
— and supports its provenance from a Worcester scriptorium, being an 
important testimony of the continuous OE tradition (esp. Aélfric’s) in the 
West in early ME times. The second introductory chapter treats of the 
character of the homily, of its sources and stylistic features. As to the 
sources V. is able to supplement Napier’s views by showing that the primary 
original was not only Bede’s Historia, but for the introduction and the 
conclusion the Vita S. Martini of Sulpicius Severus, and that the immediate 
exemplar was already a Latin homily derived from those texts. Very 
interesting remarks on the style of the homily, its alliterative and poetic 
phrasing, raise for the first time the far-reaching question of the existence 
of a pre-Alfredian school of vernacular prose, to which we shall return 
later on, and the important problem of a relation between Anglo-Saxon 
poetical and homiletic traditions. The following section on the vocabulary 
(pp. 23-37) surveys the field of regional and chronological investigations 
with all their difficulties in general and gives a selected list of words which 
chiefly occur in Anglian documents; on the other hand, the occurrence in 
St. Chad of words like arwyrdnes, derian, eftergenga, fordeman etc. (p. 37) 
proves how unreliable their attribution to the West-Saxon sphere by former 
investigators seems to have been. Part IV of the introduction (“Date and 
Provenance’) seems to me to be the climax of V.’s more general views 
and suggestions by drawing a wide horizon of an Old Mercian background 
stretching perhaps from Beowulf and Cynewulf over rather fragmentary 
Mercian prose matter (glosses, interlinear versions, the Martyrology) down 
to Alfred’s time, where this Mercian current becomes substantial in 
Waerferth’s Gregory translation and in the OE Bede, exerting its influence 
even on Alfred’s literary language itself. This Mercian line would then 
continue throughout the tenth century (V. gives an interesting and 
exhaustive list of Mercian literary documents) and might influence to a 
certain degree the Late West-Saxon masters Elfric and Wulfstan. It is 
not my present task to discuss this somewhat exciting theory critically; 
I should only like to say that it needs careful consideration, and it is 
certainly meritorious to have drawn our attention to this problem of non- 
West Saxon prose and, on the whole, to Mercia’s literary importance. 
V. finally considers the St. Chad homily itself as an important Mercian 
link, placing it chronologically, as far as its original is concerned, at the 
end of the ninth century and localizing it at one of the West Midland 
centres — probably Lichfield. The last introductory section (pp. 72-151) 
contains an excellent and most detailed analysis of the phonology and 
morphology of the homiletic text, where the language of the Vespasian 
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psalter forms the secure starting point for the comparison with the linguistic 
features of St. Chad and other leading Anglian texts; in this way this 
grammatical part may be considered as a kind of Mercian OE grammar. 

The following print of the text of the homily, together with the Old 
English and Latin versions of the relevant passages from Bede, and 
some selections from other saints’ lives, testify to the great care with 
which this edition has been planned and executed, whose usefulness is 
considerably increased by the final notes and a comprehensive glossary. 

All in all, I think this edition is an exceptionally stimulating publication 
of recent years in the field of Old English. 


Bern. O. Funke. 


Lady Meed and the Art of ‘Piers Plowman’. By A. G. MitcHELt, 
McCaughey Professor of Early English Literature and Language 
in the University of Sydney. (The 3rd Chambers Memorial Lecture 
Delivered at University College, London, 27 February 1956.) 27 pp. 
Published by H. K. Lewis & Co Ltd., London, 1956. 3/6 net. 


In this lecture Professor Mitchel analyses Langland’s treatment of Lady 
Meed. He shows how, by raising and answering four questions about her, 
Langland makes the character of Meed stand out clearly. The first 
question is: Who is to marry Meed, Conscience or False? When 
Conscience repudiates and attacks Meed, the question is whether she can 
be reformed at all, but her defence, to be taken quite seriously, goes so 
far to vindicate her that we may wonder if she is not worthy to have the 
mastery. After denying this Conscience goes on to demonstrate that in 
the reign of Reason, when Love and Lealty come into their own, there will 
be no need and no place for Meed. Meed herself thinks that she is only 
helping people, and it is not to be wondered at that she should be furious 
on being attacked so sharply by Conscience. But she is too agreeable, 
too ready to please, she is ‘almost morally neutral’ and therefore faithless 
at heart. In fact, this very neutrality makes her fall an easy prey to the 
wiles of False, and so by her action she continually vitiates the principle 
of nullum malum impunitum. 

Step by step the author takes us through the episode of Meed and in 
the course of his analysis several difficult or controversial passages are 
cleared up successfully. One of these is C III 335-409 (given in an 
Appendix), where Langland compares the difference between true and 
false Meed to that between the grammatical concepts of direct and indirect 
relation. This difficult passage proves to be neither dull nor unintelligible, 


A but marks the height of precision that Langland could attain. Another is 


the interpretation of Meed’s defence, in which she alludes to the wars in 
France. It has often been thought that there must be references here to 
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historical persons, and many scholars have attempted an identification. 
Professor Mitchell makes it clear that this is not at all necessary for a 
correct understanding of the text, but that the passage stands in its own 
right: ‘It is the allegorical character making her own claims for her actions 
and influences’ (p. 10). 

Throughout the author insists on the fundamental agreement of the three 
texts. Time and again he proves that differences between A, B, and C 
are only minor alterations behind which the same mind can be seen at 
work in all the texts. In one case, however, his interpretation seems to 
argue against rather than for essential agreement. According to him, in 
A III 223-238 Langland groups together God's grace and the reward given 
to (by?) the wicked as Meed mesurles, against the Meed mesurable of 
wages and selling-prices. In C, he says, this bold grouping is given up: 
there the rewards given by God to His faithful are linked with the rewards 
given by kings, emperors and popes, under the name of mercede, and 
contrasted with the Meed given by the wicked. This would imply two 
entirely different conceptions of God's grace: in C it would be an example 
of ‘mercede’, i.e. of Meed mesurable, while in A it would be Meed mesurles, 
because it is ‘infinitely more than even the most virtuous can deserve’, a 
post- rather than pre-Reformation view. In our opinion the text itself 
does not support this distinction. In A, as well as in C, the main contrast 
is that between true and false Meed. Conscience says that wages are 
no meed at all, quickly dismissing this claim of Meed’s, then to return at 
once to the subject of false Meed (‘recreizede Mede’), giving a true 
example of what this really is in the story of Saul and Agag, which is 
left out of account by Professor Mitchell but surely should be allowed to 
make its contribution to the whole. 

The author comes to the conclusion that the story of Meed reaches 
high artistic standards, that it is a truly successful piece of allegorical 
writing in which the fusion of thought and action is attained to a high 
degree, so that everything that is said or done becomes important and plays 
its part in building up the allegory. It is, indeed, the work of a great 
thinker and a great poet. 


Zutphen. S. NEUIJEN. 


The Loathly Lady in ‘Thomas of Erceldoune’. With a Text 
of the Poem Printed in 1652. By Wituam P. ALBRECHT. 
(University of New Mexico Publications in Language and 
Literature, No. 11.) University of New Mexico Press, 1954. 
127 pp. $ 1.00. 


Thomas of Erceldoune, also known as Thomas the Rhymer, was a historical 
personage, who lived in the thirteenth century in a village nowadays called 
Earlston, in Berwickshire; his exact dates are unknown. He was famed in 
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his lifetime and for centuries after as a seer and a poet; he was thought 
to have predicted a number of historical events, and he was reputed to be 
the author of a poem about Sir Tristrem. Legend also associates him with 
a ‘lady gay’ of the fairy tribe. This adventure is told in the ballad of 
Thomas Rymer (Child's collection No. 37) and in the Middle English 
poem with which Mr. Albrecht is particularly concerned, Thomas of 
Erceldoune. Both versions of the story are probably descended from the 
same literary source. 

There are five MSS. of Thomas of Erceldoune, some of them defective, 
all of which have been edited by Murray for the E.E.T.S. Mr. Albrecht 
has re-examined the MSS.; moreover, he has discovered a hitherto 
unnoticed early printed text which is independent of any of the existing 
MSS. He reprints this text with critical and explanatory notes, and with 
a glossary of obsolete or unusual words and senses and an index of proper 
names. He also has an introduction and a fairly detailed discussion of 
textual affiliations." As far as one can judge without access to the original 
(in the Bodleian), the editorial work has been carried out with care and 
accuracy and is commendable as far as it goes. One wonders, however, 
whether it goes far enough — or whether the editor is clear in his own 
mind how far he wants to go. Is it Mr. Albrecht’s aim to facilitate the 
independent use of this text, or is the edition meant merely as a supplement 
to Murray? In the former case notes should have been supplied on bird in 
bough (1. 126) for byrde in boure (Thornton MS.; similar readings in the 
other MSS.) and on the nonsensical In earth is men like there until (1. 220) 
for In erthe es none lyke it vn-till (Thornton MS.); and in the latter case 
the many long quotations from Murray could have been left out. One 
also wonders what kind of reader Mr. Albrecht has in mind. We are 
told in the glossary that cheer means ‘countenance’, in sunder ‘asunder’, 
popingay ‘parrot, popinjay’, rife ‘abundantly’ -nd sted (or -tead) ‘place’; 
but not that hope (1. 78) means ‘fear’ (‘I hope my heart wil break in three’), 
that at my device (1. 96) means ‘at my command’, and that neb (1. 439) 
means ‘nose’. 

However, Mr. Albrecht’s editorial work is relegated to a long Appendix 
(45 pages), for it is only incidental and not strictly necessary to his real 
purpose, which is an inquiry into the origin of the story of Thomas and 
his fairy mistress. Mr. Albrecht’s main thesis is that the story is a 
development of the Cupid and Psyche motif, i. the story of a union 
between a mortal and a supernatural being, with a transformation theme 
and a tabu which is broken in the end by the mortal lover. In the 
course of his investigation Mr. Albrecht frequently moves from the realm 
of literature into that of folklore, and here one has an uneasy feeling that 
he is not a safe guide. One is surprised, for instance, to find no reference 
to Stith Thompson’s work on folk-literature. Many of Mr. Albrecht’s 
supposed parallels seem highly questionable, and taken all together they 


1 Th latter has also appeared as an article in Medium Aivum, xxiii (1954), 88-95. 
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carry but little conviction. On the other hand, Mr. Albrecht seems well 
read in medieval literature, and his essay brings together useful material. 
From the point of view of English studies, the most important part of his 
book is his edition of the newly discovered sixth text of Thomas of 
Erceldoune. 


Oslo. Paut CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance. By RutH KELso. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. ix + 475 pp. Price 
$ 6.50. 


This book is one of a number of studies made within the last forty years 
which issue from a discreet and scholarly feminism, balanced between literary 
and historical interests. Miss Rose M. Bradley and Miss St. Clare Byrne 
have presented a picture of the Renaissance woman's household arrange- 
ments, Miss Myra Reynolds has given an account of the learned English 
lady, and Miss Alice Clark has described the economic position of middle- 
class women. But apart from Miss Byrne’s The Elizabethan Home, these 
books, like John E. Mason’s Gentlefolk in the Making, run well beyond 
1600 in their scope, and tend to look forward, rather than back to medieval 
manners. Louis B. Wright has two valuable chapters in his Middle-Class 
Culture in Elizabethan England, dealing with instruction in domestic 
relations and the popular controversy over women, but his discussion is 
limited to England, and is not concerned primarily with the high-born lady. 
Till now there has existed no extended account of the vast Continental 
literature describing the moral requirements of the Renaissance lady and her 
relations with the other sex. By the meticulous examination of over nine 
hundred books relating to her nurture, Miss Kelso has set out to present 
a portrait of the femme idéale from 1400 to 1600. 

She has shown that although it was generally believed that woman was in 
all points subordinate to man, some apologists allowed that they shared 
some good qualities in common, or that they were equal. A few claimed 
that woman was superior, but these were the exceptions. Even the well- 
educated girl might be refused the books which were regarded as suitable 
for her morally-resilient brother, because her education was for marriage, 
in which the primary virtues were chastity and obedience. It was as 
mother and manager of a household that she would find the main use for 
her talents and resourcefulness. Even the eulogists, the theorisers on the 
nature of love, do not treat her as an individual entirely. 

The lady at court was in a privileged position, with greater dignity and 
freedom and also more public responsibilities than other women. But even 
she had to conform to the fundamental pattern of behaviour expected of 
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all women. Two of the interesting facts which emerge from this study 


_ are that the Renaissance lady was not essentially different from the 


Renaissance woman (modesty and piety were required of both high and 


low-born), and that her standards were strictly Christian, while her- 
husband's might at least be more liberal, if not thoroughly pagan. At times 
it even seems as though concern over the lady’s purity was as much due 
to the necessity for the husband to know who were his legitimate heirs as 
to respect for the lady herself. 

Among the contrasts between Continental and English books of gentility 
is the lack of interest in England about love and beauty. Such consider- 
ations were left to the Italian writers, read in translation. 

No summary of such a richly encyclopedic book can pretend to do it 
justice. With its vast bibliography and its well-ordered subject-indexes, 
it should be of value as an aid to a re-estimate of the literary presentation 
of women during the Renaissance period, for it describes more clearly than 
before the accepted norm upon which were made the variations in feminine 
behaviour with which the literature of the Renaissance is so often concerned. 


Swansea. Kirry W. Scou.ar. 


The Scientific Lady in England, 1650-1760. By GERALD 
Dennis Meyer. University of California Press. 1955, xi + 12 pp. 
$ 2.25. 


This delightful little book traces the growth of women’s interest in science 
from the Restoration almost to the time when Margaret Bryan published her 
Compendious System of Astronomy (1797). The story not only shows 
that within a hundred years of the founding of the Royal Society science 
had come to be recognised as a province which no person of quality could 
ignore; it also illustrates the gradual emancipation of women. Indeed, no 
reader will miss the note of triumph when the author hails the scientific 
lady’s coming of age. This should not suggest, however, that he is blind 
to the extravagances of some of those ladies. His Epilogue appropriately 
reminds us of such works as Susannah Centlivre’s The Basset-Table, 
which both bear witness to the growing number of ‘scientific ladies’ and 
satirize them more or less gently. 

This dabbling in science may have been at first no more than a 
fashionable pastime; women could hardly have hoped to become real 
scientists in days when they ‘were permitted by their male custodians to seek 
intellectual refreshment from the study of languages, art, poetry, and music’, 
but when ‘the sciences remained the wares of Oxford and Cambridge’ (p. 2). 
Yet it is significant that more and more of them should have ‘distinguished 
themselves as professional expositors of science’ (p. 104), and contributed 
to the education of the general public by providing science primers or 
‘compendious systems’, designed for literate women but read by a large 
E. S. XXXVIII. 1957. 18 
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number of men too. The main interest of this little book is to make clear 
the part played by women in spreading this taste for learning, in retailing 
to their public the latest Transactions of the Royal Society or the latest 
discoveries in astronomy. Since they had to write in such a way as not 
‘to perplex the fair sex’, their civilizing influence may be linked with that 
of the essayists (indeed, we should not forget ‘the warmheartedness and 
responsiveness that in Richard Steele generated a constructive program 
for the education of women... (and) his emphasis... on things scientific’, 
p. 72). Some of the ladies’ journals edited by women were ‘heavily 
weighted with science’ (p. 81) and extolled ‘the world of study and natural 
science above the world of masqnerades and frivolities’ (p. 86); such were 
Eliza Haywood’s The Female Spectator and Epistles for the Ladies, and 
The Lady’s Museum of Charlotte Lennox. By the middle of the 18th 
century a large number of periodicals ‘catering in part or entirely to the 
ladies’ (p. 93) published essays on ‘topics ranging from astronomy to the 
chief inventions of man, from the study of insects to speculations on the 
puzzling Aurora Borealis’ (p. 93). 

It is a far cry from the pioneering work of the tantastic duchess, Margaret 
of Newcastle, to the reading programme provided by Eliza Haywood and 
Charlotte Lennox. Margaret had to court her female public and to 
entertain it with ‘a fanciful, but none the less instructive, ‘““Romance” of 
a “New Blazing World”. Thus, she sugar-coated the bitter bolus of 
natural philosophy in the hope that women readers, once they had acquired 
a taste for it when diluted with ‘““Romancy”, would repair to the forepart 
of the book for a distilled dose of seventeenth-century “Experimental 
Philosophy”’’ (p. 9). Dr Johnson's friend no longer needed to use sugar- 
coating. But for the latter as well as for the former, ‘the study of the 
universe led to greater admiration of the deity’ (p. 92). Indeed it seems 
that this interest in science could hardly have been fostered if it had not 
been attended by the conviction that ‘the wisdom of God could best be 
appreciated through an understanding of his works in the firmament and 
on earth. The two-way extension of the Book of Nature into the realism 
of the incredibly great and small seemed to give a new and greater 
dimension to the all-powerful, all-wise God who had written it’ (p. 1). 
Only with this proviso could books on science ‘win a place on the same 
bookshelf with those of sermons and moral readings’ (p. 2). 

We should not forget, however, that there was strong opposition to 
science in the second half of the seventeenth and in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, to which the satires of Swift, Pope and others 
bear witness. As R. F. Jones has shown, ‘The critics of science believed 
that religion, morality, education and art were so closely associated with 
the past that a contempt for antiquity, generated by an overweening faith 
in, and by an exaggerated emphasis upon, the superiority of modern 
science over all other learning, would tend towards the destruction of the 
Church, the corruption of education, and the brutalization of man. They 
viewed with great concern the perils, as regards man’s moral and spiritual 
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interests, of a naturalistic philosophy based upon the new science, and 
they supported the cause of a humanistic culture against the aggressive 
demands of a utilitarian and mechanistic science’ (‘The Background of 
the Attack on Science in the Age of Pope’, in: Pope and his Contemporaries, 
p. 105). When seen on this background, the popularity of Fontenelle’s 
tntretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes and ‘the progress of Fontenelle’s 
marchioness’ (one of Dr Meyer's most illuminating chapters) may make 
us question the harmony between science and religion claimed by the 
‘scientific ladies’. By the time Charlotte Lennox wrote, the feud had died 
down, and most of the humanists were reconciled to experimental science, 
as Dr. Johnson’s case will prove. One is therefore tempted to ask whether 
women’s increasing interest in science is not an index of the change of temper 
rather than a mark of her emancipation. The picture Dr. Meyer gives 
us is necessarily incomplete, centering as it does on women’s awareness 
of the science of the day; it should be studied in relation with the general 
attitude to science in the same period. It might be useful, for instance, 
to compare the satires of scientific ladies with portraits of their male 
counterparts: many a ‘little she philosopher’ may appear less of a fool 


_ when compared with Shadwell’s or Pope's virtuosos. Nevertheless, Dr 


Meyer's study adds considerably to our knowledge of women’s interests 
as well as to our knowledge of scientific literature in those days. It is 
no little merit of the book that with all its facts and figures it should 
be so pleasant to read. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Volume I, 1624-1642. 
Edited by Don M. Wore. New Haven, 1953. Pp. xvi + 1073. 
$ 12.50. 


‘The purpose’ of this edition ‘is to present annotated texts of Milton’s prose 
in the ascertainable order of its composition, bringing to bear in notes, 
prefaces and volume introductions the accumulated scholarship of the past 
century. Such an edition has not so far been available: the Bohn is 
incomplete, chronologically. chaotic and only vaguely annotated; the 
Columbia is complete, but chronologically inconsistent and not annotated; 
it is also far beyond the purse of any general reader. So is this new 
edition: only specialists who must will pay the European equivalent of 
twelve and a half dollars to have a single volume on their own shelves. 
But for the serious student this edition is indispensable. Detailed 
annotation is essential for writing of this kind, topical, polemical, doctrinal, 
political; and the editors have treated their material accordingly. The 
prefaces, and especially the volume introduction, do contain remarks about 
prose style, diction, etc. (including that insidiously fascinating specialist 
study, formal rhetoric); but the apparatus is overwhelmingly historical 
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rather than literary, factual rather than critical. This is as it should be — 
we can make our own critical judgements. But the desperate need for 
this kind of annotation, the lack of it until now, and the helpfulness of it 
in this edition, provoke the question whether Milton's prose is really a 
body of literature, or a collection of historical documents? (And are its 
editors men of letters, or historiographers?) These questions have some 
importance, because young students of Milton at school and university 
are expected to know something of his prose: they are started on 
Areopagitica, and progress to the Reason of Church Government, Of 
Reformation and perhaps (for its perennial interest) the first divorce 
pamphlet. They probably read no further; and would they have read even 
that far if Milton had not been first a poet? A ‘Lycidas’ or a Paradise Lost 
will always shed some interest, even some glory, on all its author's work 
and on every detail of his life. The critical problem is to distinguish this 
reflected from any intrinsic glory, and to assess the relevance of biographical 
and historical fact to the understanding of the major poetic achievement. 
Early 19th Century critics would sometimes find great intrinsic value in 
Milton’s prose; but even Raleigh, in a brilliant chapter on the subject, 
remarks: ‘His prose works have been searched chiefly for passages that 
may be used to illustrate his poetry ... the result has been in the main a 
disappointment. His admirers, too jealous for the poetic dignity of their 
hero, have turned away sorrowfully from this memorial heap of odd-shaped 
missiles, hurled from his dire left hand for the confusion of his enemies.’ 
Since Raleigh's time, Miltonic scholarship (especially in America) has 
altered course, away from literary criticism towards ‘the history of ideas’. 
Thus, in preparing this edition the question of literary relevance does not 
seem to have been raised at all; illustrations of the poetry are not a major 
feature of the notes; and it is simply assumed that the prose works have 
some intrinsic value. They have of course an historical value; but this 
is somehow taken to be literary. 

Raleigh, though unimpressed by the prose as a whole, wrote with interest 
about some of its literary characteristics — Milton's ‘fierce, harsh, vehement 
laughter’, for instance, and the baroque nature of his style. In his general 
introduction to this volume, Mr Wolfe takes a similar attitude: Milton's 
sentences, ‘with exceptions of memorable beauty, are so bulky, cumbersome, 
and complex as to require often many readings for full comprehension. 
An even greater barrier to the modern reader is Milton's topical arrangement 
of ideas, which is often so disorganised as to defy logical analysis’ (p. 109). 
Yet Mr Wolfe, unlike Sir Walter, does not raise the critical question 
of value — the scholarship that produced this volume is imputed for 
righteousness to the texts within it. If, however, Milton’s prose is as 
cumbersome and illogical as Mr Wolfe says, can it have been good even 
of its kind? There is unfortunately no unified comparison here with the 
prose of Milton’s adversaries and comrades in the pamphlet war, though 
scattered notes suggest that Milton had at least a greater power of 
language, if not always so much subtlety of argument. But so far as 
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literary writing is concerned, Mr Wolfe admits that ‘Compared to the 
prose of Bacon, Dryden, and Jeremy Taylor, or even that of Sidney and 
Raleigh, Milton's prose is singularly chaotic and capricious in organisation.’ 
But Mr. Wolfe misses the exciting chance of relating this weakness to 
Milton’s alleged ‘architectonic’ power in verse. 

So this edition is not for the general reader or even for the student 
of Milton’s poetry, so much as for the scholar of 17th Century affairs, 
to whom literary value is irrelevant. For him this is an excellent volume. 
There is a general introduction to the period by Mr Wolfe — a masterly 
and exhaustive description, in two hundred pages, putting into manageable 
shape all the background information so hard to follow in the enormous 
volumes of Masson and Stern, with the addition of much newly-discovered 
material. The scope and interest of this essay are well illustrated by the 
short chapters on usury, and on the monopolisation of the London soap 


business by aristocratic speculators — interesting and important economic 
realities behind the confusing facade of doctrinal and constitutional 
controversy. 


Each text has its own editor or editors: it was rightly judged that no one 
man could compass the scholarship needed for such an ambitious publication; 
lack of unity was risked. No reviewer can compass the result, of course, 
and there is probably much unevenness — certainly, some of the notes 
(such as those on classical references in the Prolusions) are very elementary; 
while others are perhaps not worth all those dollars (such as the thirty-line 
footnote on pp. 692-3 explaining a slight reference to jugglers at Stour- 
bridge Fair). Obviously, the editors expect readers trained and interested 
in history rather than literature. 

There are of course some references from the prose to Milton’s poems; 
but many of the most interesting are unnoticed — such as the scornful 
description of bishops under full sail in their flowing robes, repeated years 
later for Delilah in Samson Agonistes. There are some linguistic notes, 
based on the Oxford Dictionary; but these again are incomplete: in Of 
Reformation, for instance, Milton writes of the peers of England as 
‘Pilars of the Realme’; in Paradise Lost II, Beelzebub too is a ‘Pillar of 
State’. There is no cross-reference for this, and no mention of Shakespeare's 
earlier use of the image, which is now an idiom. The pamphets are full 
of words and idioms which for the literary student are of major importance. 
The work of defining and dating them has not been done fully here: words 
obviously unusual are defined, but many interesting idioms are left without 
a note — ‘with half an eye open’, for instance, on p. 556; a book ‘which 
came out piping hot’ (528); ‘at the first blush’ (831); ‘a great stickler’ 
(841). It is here that Milton may meet Shakespeare as a manipulator of 
his mother-tongue; and we have the fascinating phenomenon of a master 
of the most literary poetic style in English sprinkling his prose with scores 
of idioms which are now mostly vulgar. We should like to know what 
their status was when Milton used them; and the editors, with their 
knowledge of contemporary prose of the same kind, could have established 
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their level for us. Such an essay would have used space more profitably 
than, for example, a note on Demogorgon (p. 223) which does not refer 
to Spenser. 

In an edition like this Milton’s prose works cannot be actually read, 
like a book; but the volume is beautifully printed, with the original spelling 
but its typography- less messy than in the Columbia. It would, however, 
have been helpful to have had running page-headings to indicate the 
subject, or at least the chapter, in each pamphet, instead of a mere 
abbreviated title. Facsimiles of the title pages are printed before each 
text, with prefatory textual notes. Great care seems to have been taken 
to ensure accuracy, but there is at least one major solecism: the translation 
of the Prolusions is Mrs Tillyard’s, first published at Cambridge in 1932; 
the notes are by W. A. and A. T. Turner, who have in places departed 
slightly from Mrs Tillyard’s text without acknowledgement. 

All Latin texts are translated, without the original; and it is most helpful 
to have here a complete edition, with translations, of the Commonplace 
Book. Extensive annotations detail the editions of books that Milton 
referred to, and the marginalia, corrections, etc., (which in the Columbia 
are untidily reproduced as written) are here worked into the text. But 
the Trinity Manuscript, with its sketches of dramatic and epic plans, which 
by date should come at the end of this volume, is absent; and it is not 
listed for Volume II. 

Six volumes are to follow, running from the divorce tracts and 
Areopagitica in Volume II, with the three ‘Defences’ together in IV, and 
VI devoted to the De Doctrina Christiana (one of the most fully annotated 
texts in the Bohn edition). ‘These volumes, constantly referring to ideas, 
events, lives and writings on orbits far out from Milton the centre, will 
constitute a microcosmic system of educated England in the 17th Century. 
They will never become a book in Milton’s sense, as ‘the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit’; but they will form a large-scale map of great 
value to those who wish to study this particular stretch of history in all 
its aspects. 


King’s College, J. B. BRoADBENT. 
Cambridge. 


L'Idée Romantique de la Poésie en Angleterre: Etudes sur la 
Théorie de la Poésie chez Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shelley. Par ALBERT GéRARD. Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 


Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fascicule CKXXVI). 1955. 
416 pp. 1000 fr. 


In his ‘thése d’agrégation de l’enseignement supérieur’ M. Gérard makes 
an earnest attempt to organize what his four poets have in common by 
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thoroughly documenting his central notion in a manner which students 
will find useful. More documentary than critical, rather than analysing 
texture in detail, he finds his way carefully, but with a modest confidence, 
through the rich pre-philosophic tangles of terms and symbols. His book 
is shorter than it looks, most of the English evidence being given in 
French in the text and in the original in footnotes, which seems strange in 
such a work. M. Gérard’s method is to discuss all his poets under 
headings : L’expérience poétique, Le spiritualisme romantique, La créativité 
universelle, L’imagination créatrice, and La forme poétique. He manages 
to cover most of the large problems, quotes abundantly and is never less 
than respectfully inclusive. 

M. Gérard’s mind appears to be less critical and more schematic than 
necessary, however. He opens by showing his attitudes towards his subject 
and the eighteenth-century literary experience. He would like to construct 
his scheme around his predictive headings and notions like ‘l’esprit roman- 
tique’, ‘Zeitgeist’, and ‘la vision romantique’, searching for the kernel, the 
mustard seed, from which the organism grew. But it does not seem 
possible to account for Romantic poetry without using a method which 
postulates such a thing from the perspective of either Tennyson or Johnson. 
You might use Dr. Leavis’s negative definition of Romanticism, and M. 
Gérard says it is one of his bases, although his corroborating passage 
from Shelley is suspiciously inappropriate. It seems probable that to 
understand the Augustan period and what followed would be to place 
firmly in the forefront not the skein of rebellion and antinomianism but 
the official programme of Reason, the traditional Christian humanism 
manageable in a small urban community, stratified into classes, mainly 
intolerant of Catholicism, fearing a return to disorder, and constructing 
its own model ideal of a ‘Roman’ society based on a nostalgic, Golden Age 
vision of reasonableness, serenity and patrician culture, a society which 
was not in fact Christian and so the more easily avoided enthusiasm, 
superstition and the irrational. Emotion could be officially exposed — 
to show you could and did feel — through tearful novels and plays, 
gothickry, and the intimations of mortality screwed into a graveyard frisson. 
If this order is left out of account — and Wordsworth inherits Augustan 
humanism as Coleridge inherits Augustan sensivity — your result will 
be schematically bookish. This is probably what Dr. Leavis means and 
M. Gérard misunderstands by that passage in The Common Pursuit 
(p. 185) about the Romantics having ‘in common something negative’ etc., 
referring to what Pope and Johnson accepted — Christian humanism as 
a moral criterion of excellence in literature as well as conduct, working 
itself out as certain kinds of poems and critical standards. Dr. Leavis’s 
point seems to be emphasized by the acute disturbance and lostness felt 
by Byron, Tennyson, Arnold and Morris, so often accompanied by 
nostalgia for a golden past. 

M. Gérard’s thesis succeeds as a guide to Romantic theorizing, which 
is largely what he aimed for; but he begins by seeing the eighteenth 
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century as ‘une confusion générale’ (9), the elements of which entered 
‘une vaste synthése’ in his Big Four (12). But surely it is a case of 
one order becoming another rather than a dialectical movement. The 
rich eighteenth-century order is not more confused than any other human 
order. M. Gérard wants poetry to be a scheme or at least an analogue 
of philosophy as a synthetic world-view, so he tends to render poetry 
down to a rhetoric of ideas. But poetry and philosophy — it has to be 
said again — are differing ways of knowing. Already in the eighteenth 
century (11) we are given men who breathe ‘un air romantique’. ‘Le 
classicisme’ appears on p. 13, and soon after ‘ce type de culture’; then 
romanticism is a new culture and preromantics aspire to the new culture 
(12-13). M. Gérard knows the difficulties of this line of thinking but 
does not really think differently. His resulting definition of romanticism 
is no advance on Jacques Barzun’s Romanticism and the Modern Ego 
which does not appear in his bibliography. 

Byron is significantly omitted from the body of the thesis, which only 
admits Hazlitt to the hierarchy. Professor Bowra says of Byron ‘he is 
hardly a Romantic at all, but a survival from the eighteenth century’ — 
a neat definition by exclusion; the Lakists disliked him and he them; 
he is ‘frivolous’ to their ‘high seriousness’ (20); he had no ‘théorie cohérente 
et motivée de la poésie’ — which is not true; so finally ‘son importance 
esi ailleurs’. On the contrary: Byron's romanticism is as valid as any 
one’s, especially since he was a representative as well as a popular poet, 
as Goethe clearly understood, and since it was he and not the renegade 
Jacobin poets who managed the crucial transition from romantic to 
burlesque and ennui (Don Juan VI, 3). He retained a critical awareness 
of European society which orthodoxy and anarchism disabled in the 
Big Four. Byron was a Whig after, as he thought, the Lakists turned 
their coats, and attacked them accordingly, on moral and political grounds. 
He spoke against a vicious anti-machine-breakers Bill in the Commons in 
1812. M. Gérard is put off by Byron's explosions, but this spleen and 
ennui were more typical of the period than Keats's ripe luxuriating and 
the anarchic milky ways of Shelley. The Byronic shift from images of 
oceans and volcanoes to exposures of the Bores and Bored and the pops 
of champagne bottles is something no one else managed in England. 
Wordsworthian though he was in 1816 and ‘17, Nature was mostly for 
him a large collection of images for God, his lost father and the mother 
he would have preferred. But the images are those of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge synthesis in a less metaphysical form. Byron’s anchorages 
in Augustanism allowed him a vestigially Christian good humour and an 
eye for hypocrisy beyond the reach of the Big Four. ‘Comme théoricien, 
il n’existe pas’, writes M. Gérard, and yet Goethe and Arnold placed him 
centrally, 

M. Gérard does not treat the socio-political aspects of his theme strongly 
enough even when he does come to them in his concluding pages. He 
might have mentioned, too, how Milton and the long embracing topical 
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poem about politics, philosophy and personal life obsessed his poets. 
This poem was achieved in the Prelude, in Prometheus Unbound, and 
in Childe Harold and Don Juan taken together. Professor Auden rightly 
claims that “Don Juan is as much the dramatized story of the education 
of Byron’s mind as The Prelude is the direct account of the education of 
Wordsworth’s’. 

A less theoretical account of Wordsworth’s ideal countryman and his 
language (24) might have been reached through Kenneth MacLean’s 
Agrarian Age: A Background for Wordsworth, which is not noticed. 

Naturally M. Gérard had to narrow his field in order to cope with his 
central question: Is there a measure of unanimity in Romantic opinions 
and attitudes, ‘quelque grande théorie partagée sur la vraie nature de l'art’, 
presupposing an ‘esprit romantique’, ‘l’idée romantique’, ‘une certaine homo- 
généité des tendances et des aspirations’? It comes down to an examination 
of terms and symbols in poetic language and prose theorizings. M. Gérard 
instances the famous passage on composition in the 1800 Preface, and juxta- 
poses some Shelley prose, but he does not analyse the key words (34 ff). 
‘Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; And passing even into my 
purer mind’ (39) cries out for an analysis of its concentration of metaphors, 
and so does Coleridge’s ‘we receive but what we give And in our life 
alone does Nature live. This is a crucial job which always needs re-doing. 
M, Gérard is happier with symbols like the aeolian harp. He neatly 
summarizes (67): ‘Une puissante aspiration vers une réalité mystérieuse, 
le sentiment intense que cette réalité s’approche et se révéle, la joie issue 
de cette illumination exaltante et d’une activité totale de l'esprit: tels sont 
les éléments affectifs essentiels qui se déploient dans l’expérience poétique’. 
In the next paragraph he admits that these are based on words, like “feel, 
feeling, emotion, et méme sense [qui] servent a désigner l'expérience 
poétique toute entiére.’ The documentation for this is usefully done but 
the analysis of words is not carried through. For instance, M. Gérard 
cites the metaphors of ‘dialogue’ in Wordsworth (42), but the evidence 
is too easily disposed of; ‘Nature spake’, Nature as teacher, Nature’s 
conversation, and being conversant with Nature are not really different- 
iated ; ‘informed’, ‘speak’, ‘command’ and ‘inarticulate language’ are meta- 
phors but surely not for dialogue, which I take to mean a reciprocity rather 
than ‘wise passivity’. MM. Gérard does not usually tell us about the quality 
of his quotations. 

Eventually he sees his way to equate Wordsworth's ‘inarticulate 
language’, Coleridge’s ‘wedding’ of Nature and man, Shelley's ‘influencings’, 
and Keats’s identifying with the sparrow, as part of ‘l’esprit romantique’, 
irrespective of language qualities. These experiences lead to a mystical 
fusion of man and natural objects; but I wonder if the emotion words in 
Keats mean what they do in Wordsworth and Shelley (48) — love, 
influence, melting, mingle, interknit, combine, nourish. Keats was, after 
all, neither a Christian nor an atheistic anarchist. (Incidentally, Lionel 
Trilling’s The Poet as Hero (1951) and the indicative passages on Keats 
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in his Freud and the Crisis of our Culture (1955) would have helped at 
this point.) The summary of Wordsworth’s metaphors of harmony is 
useful; but are they philosophical metaphors and not poetic symbols of 
the same order as Shelley's luminosities and veils? 

M. Gérard’s account of mystical experience in his poets is exemplary. 
All the same I am not convinced that the Prelude B, V1, 599 - 602 is really 
analogous to ‘la nuit des sens des mystiques’'(70) and not Wordsworth’s 


‘serene and blessed mood’ again, or even the coming together of ideas _ 


and feelings in the delightful and common experience of intuition or secular 
inspiration. The summaries about mysticism and poetry, synthetic poetry, 
intuition and inspiration are admirably sober. I only withdraw from any 
special ‘Dieu romantique’ as a principle of the united reality of these poets. 
It could be true for Wordsworth and Coleridge if they were working in 
a Christian tradition, but surely not for Keats or Shelley in the same way. 

I hope I have suggested how provokingly worth-while M. Gérard’s 
book is. His section on the English sense of concreteness in poetry, the 
remarks on Pope and Shelley, on pantheism in chapter two, and the 
account of Wordsworth’s statements about language in chapter six, are 
all useful. But Coleridge on Imagination (chapter four) is treated too 
broadly, and the comments on Wordsworth’s attitudes towards poetic 
language do not show how subtle and personally achieved his prosody 
in fact. is. 

In conclusion M. Gérard finds ‘une vigoreuse logique interne’ among 
his Big Four, ‘une expérience intime et immédiate de l'unité et de I'harmonie 
du cosmos’, and a positive ‘vision de l’univers et de la destinée humaine 
qui la dépasse et lui assure une solide base intellectuelle’. “Les notions 
du romanticisme anglais sur l’univers, sur la vie et sur l'art, s’intégrent dans 
une structure serrée et cohérente’ (373-4). This coherence is also ‘le 
point ge convergence d’innombrable traditions profondément enracinées 
dans la mentalité britannique’. When the Romantics make us aware of 
our ‘racines métaphysiques, le sentiment de l'existence et de l’omniprésence 
de Dieu’, M. Gérard finds this a ‘tradition illuministe, mais aussi tradition 
puritaine’. He has documented the moral stability of the Romantics but 
I suspect that Shelley and Keats and Byron were not so morally puritan 
as all that, and that Wordsworth and Coleridge developed a hardness 
and recalcitrance which is not surprising and not, I believe, ‘illuministe’. 

Finally I must mention M. Gérard’s continuous ability to contrast English 
with Continental romantic writing. This is not the least useful quality of 
his careful study. 


Groningen. E. N. W. Mottram. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 
xy 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, August, 1957 


99. Can here denotes possibility, as is proved by the way in which the same 
idea is expressed when non-finite verbal forms are required: It hasn’t been 
(will always be, etc.) possible for them to send for you. This sense — 
duly noted by the N.E.D., s.v. Can, B5 and 6 — is usually said to be 
restricted to interrogative and negative sentences, but it is by no means 
uncommon in affirmative contexts: He is a decent chap: his word can be 
believed. In summer you can hear the nightingales in the wood over there. 
A comparison with may naturally suggests itself. Both can and may 
are capable of expressing possibility, but the word here covers two distinct 
meanings: the groups with can express the speaker’s certainty about what 
is possible, those with may some lack of positiveness in his mind, either 
with regard to the facts themselves or to his interpretation of them. Thus 
when we say He can have disguised himself we mean that the circumstances 
of the case enabled him to do so, that he had the opportunity and means, 
while He may have disguised himself tentatively puts forward a hypothesis 
that might explain something, for instance why he was not recognised. 
Similarly we say A third world war can break out at any moment when 
we mean that the political situation is such, while may in this case suggests 
that this is what we think possible, but that we are not sure our evaluation 
of the circumstances is correct and that the future may well prove our 
fears to have been groundless. The terms ‘objective’ and ‘subjective 
possibility’ will often be found to cover the difference in meaning. 


100. Jespersen in his Philosophy of Grammar (p. 292) states that a 
sentence like J saw her the other day — hence with a verb in the past 
tense — in indirect style shifts this past tense to a pluperfect (‘ante- 
preterit’ is his term), hence to (He said, thought, meant, etc.) he had seen 
her the other day. Similarly in his Modern English Grammar, Vol. IV, 
11, ff. But our examples show that this is at any rate not the whole truth: 
we also find (He said, etc.) he saw her the other day. The difference 
is, briefly, this: the pluperfect represents the idea expressed by the predicate 
from the point of view of ‘the reporter’; the preterite — the same tense, 
hence, as used in the direct statement — looks upon it from the standpoint 
of the original speaker. In the italicized sentencesof our quotation ‘the 
pluperfect would have suggested that the detective was relating what the 
young man had told him, without necessarily vouching for the truth of his 
story. It would merely have represented what the young man said had 
happened. But the form in which the facts are given by the detective 
implies that that is really what did happen: he accepts the man’s story’ 
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(Dr. Wood). Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, Leeuwarden, comes to the 
same conclusion and, like Professor Zandvoort in his Handbook § 771 note, 
refers to an article by Bernhard Fehr ‘Substitutionary Narration and 
Description’ in this Journal, Vol. XX (1938), p. 97-107, from which the 
following significant passage may be quoted: (when the preterite is used 
in reported style) ‘the reporter has psychologically identified himself with 
the author. This is the meaning of “‘Erlebte Rede” — the reporter 
experiencing the actor's speech, speaking in the actor’s name, substituting 
his own voice for the actor's.’ Yet another discussion of the matter, 
copiously illustrated by examples, can be found in a paper by Dr. H. J. van 
der Meer, ‘Over kennen en kunnen bij 't Gebruik van Vreemde Talen’, in 


De Drie Talen, Vol. 57 (1941), p. 161 ££. 


101. This would expresses painful surprise or indignation at the discovery 
that a person’s conduct has been caused by some ugly trait in his or her 
character, hitherto unsuspected by the speaker. The meaning of the group 
is certainly not conditional or hypothetical, as readers trying to translate 
the passages quoted into another language are likely to find out. Thus a 
Dutch rendering by means of zou or zou willen misses the point of the 
construction. As Mr. A. Stutterheim, Linthicum, U.S.A., justly observes, 
a translation like ‘’n Meisje dat zich daar (waarachtig) tegen haar eigen 
vader keert’ would seem to meet the case. The activities to which 
exception is taken are represented as facts; whether they really are or are 
only supposed to be by the speaker, is syntactically immaterial. The girl 
has actually turned against her father, the nephew is held to be guilty 
of the reprehensible actions imputed to him, and there is no doubt in King 
Arthur's mind that Sir Bedivere has betrayed him. But although the verb- 
group in each case refers to an actual or supposed fact, it is clear that 
this would is not just a narrative preterite. It imparts a perceptible modal 
tinge to the meaning of the group. Would suggests not only that the 
person in question ‘had it in him’, but that the speaker is shocked and 
scandalized by his discovery; he would like not to believe it, but must 
reluctantly credit the evidence of the facts revealed. In so far as this 
would, then, expresses the speaker's attitude to reality, it must be classed 
as modal. Its emotional connotation makes it intelligible that it seems to 
be restricted to sentences of a more or less clearly marked exclamatory 
character. Dr. Wood may well be right in his surmise that it is an off-shoot 
of wiil as used in the proverbial Even a worm will turn. 


102. To tell only takes so when it means ‘to inform’ and refers to a 
preceding statement, as in the cases under a.: J was not particularly 
pleased with Poirot and I could not see anything to laugh at. In the 
sentences under 6, the adverb is not used for the following reasons: 
Sentence 1: The reference is not to a statement, but either to an imperative 
sentence (keep the boat moving) or to a word-group (to keep the boat 
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moving). Besides, as Dr. Wood and Mr. van Wageningen point ou 
tell “sere means rather ‘order’, ‘direct’, ‘instruct’ than ‘inform’. 

2.3.5. In all these cases a word-group is referred to (no bread, of my 
plan, my name). Dr. Wood observes that in the second sentence it would 
not be impossible to add so, but in that case No bread would be taken 
to stand elliptically for a statement: | want no bread, or something of the 
sort. — 4. Here I told him does not refer to a statement, but to a dependent 
question: (asked me) where I lived. The fact that so never refers to a 
question may explain why to ask, enquire, demand, wonder and similar 
verbs with an interrogative meaning do not take so, as opposed to verbs of 
asseveration like to tell, say, think, hope, believe, suppose, etc. 

Dr. Maria Schubiger, Basle, Dr. Wood.and Mr. van Wageningen come 
to practically identical conclusions. 


103. The sentences under a. show do as a verb of substitution (‘vicarious 
do’): with its adverbial adjunct so it replaces a preceding verb of full 
meaning with its object(s) and/or other adjuncts. 


when he did so = when he sat on the ground, etc. 
to do so = to become an assembly of the ‘estates’. 
Mr. Povey did so = Mr. P. reconnoitred. 


This vicarious do may be strong-stressed or not, and may or may not take 
so (His wife paints and he does; He speaks as well as you do). The 
discussion of this point must be left for another occasion. But one remark 
can conveniently be made here. That this so is an adverb of manner — 
though much watered down, of course -— is proved by the following 
quotation, where do does not take so because the idea of manner has already 
been expressed by the conjunctive group in the way opening the sub-clause: 


The boy threw himself on his back and stuck up his hobnailed boots in the way 
country-boys do when they want to defend themselves. Sweet, Primer of Spoken 


English, p. 69. 


In the cases under b. do is not a verb of substitution, but a strong- 
stressed auxiliary. It does not replace a preceding verb of full meaning, 
but merely does not repeat it, because it has been mentioned shortly 
before. The full meaning of the sentence requires, not the substitution of 
do, but the repetition of the verb of full meaning. 


Yes, you did = Yes, you did save me. 
And they did = And they did come into the drawing-room. 
I believe I do = I believe I do like fighting. 


This do, which can thus be conveniently distinguished from vicarious do, 
is invariably strong-stressed and is used to express some comparison, 
contrast or opposition with respect to what has been said before, for instance 
true versus false, actual. vs. potential, apparent vs. real, indubitable vs. 
questionable, conditional vs. absolute, negative vs. positive or affirmative, 
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present vs. past or future, and many more of the like, impossible to 
enumerate exhaustively. Thus in J don’t read the Observer and never did, 
the comparison is simply between past and present, even if it is only made 
to mark a point of similarity in the two time-spheres. In He promised to 
help me and he did the contrast is between promise and performance, a 
particular case, hence, of that between actuality and potentiality. If now 
we turn to our quotations, we see that in the first sentence under b. George 
says you did (without so) because the girl had evidently suggested by her 
tone that she thought he was exaggerating. The contrast, hence, is 
between sober, literal truth on the one hand and hyperbole on the other, 
in other words between what is true and what is not true. In the second 
example the opposition is between the extending of the invitation and its 
acceptance, another of the many avatars of actuality vs. potentiality. In 
the last case the dubious, almost questioning supposition of the boy is 
contrasted with the cheerful affirmation of the girl. 

It may be pointed out, finally, that the last sentence under a., the one 
about Mr. Povey, might have dispensed with so, but not, of course, without 
affecting its meaning. For in this case the sentence would be taken to 
mean ‘Mr. Povey, free to reconnoitre, did reconnoitre’, thus marking a 
contrast between the opportunity Mr. Povey had and the use he made of it. 
But what the author meant was something else: ‘now that Mr. Povey was 
free to reconnoitre, he reconnoitred (and did not do something else)’. 


The February number will contain a new set of questions. 


‘Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


[With the present instalment of ‘Points of Modern English Syntax’ 
Mr. Erades has completed his first century. On behalf also of his regular 
readers in many different countries, we want to take this opportunity to 
thank him for this extremely valuable and interesting contribution to the 
study of Modern English. We hope he will go on scoring ‘Points’ for 
many years to come. — Ed.] 


Brief Mention 


Alt. und mittelenglische Anthologie. Von R. Kaiser. Berlin, 
privately published by the editor, Markobrunnerstr. 24, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf. 1954. xxxii + 474 pp. Price 7,80 DM. 


The editor is Privat-Dozent for English philology in the Free Universit i 

; y of Berlin 
and the object of this Old and Middle English anthology is to provide suitable texts 
for students of English coming from the Western as well as the Eastern Zone. The 
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book was published privately but even so it is almost unbelievable that its price could 
have been kept so low for nearly five hundred closely packed pages, frequently printed 
in double columns. 

In all there are more than two hundred extracts, ranging from the beginning of the 
Old English Chronicle to Malory and Caxton. With the exception of Beowulf and 
Chaucer all important texts are represented and especially in the field of ME, the 
variety is large. One does not expect any new authors in a Reader but the editor 
has included an extract from an unedited Southern MS of The Pricke of Conscience 
and also some 560 lines from The Chronicle of Thomas of Castelford, which comprises 
about forty thousand lines, eight thousand of which were edited by F. Behre, Géteborg 
1940. The MS itself is at Géttingen. In general the editor has succeeded in attaining 
a pleasant freshness in his selections. As a handbook for the use of students it is 
difficult to judge, for notes and a glossary are lacking; the second volume, which 
will comprise them is promised to appear as soon as financial circumstances make it 
possible and it is to be hoped that the editor will have a chance of fulfilling his promise. 
“The only notes in the book are a number of references to complete editions and to MS 
readings. In the December 1956 number of English Studies, pp. 259 f., Professor 
A. A. Prins pointed out that the form giveons in the French version of the Proclamation 
of Henry III was a mistake for enveons. Another mistake is the reference to a MS 
reading fyrfe in 1. 54 of The Pearl. The suggested emendation fyrce is really the right 
reading. The symbol for c looks a little like that for ¢, but its form in face, 1, 675, 
leaves no doubt that c is meant, as a look at the facsimile edition by I. Gollancz for 
the E.E.T.S. will show. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 
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